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THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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The Latest Style 
of Beauty 


The latest style of beauty is the zatural 
complexion style, and it is acquired by the 
use of PEARS’ SOAP. 

It is a revival of the very 
charming fashion of a former & 
time,-when the dainty pink and 4 
white bloom of youthful loveli- 
ness remained with a woman 
from girlhood to old age. _ 

Tt was in the service of na- 
tural complexional beauty that 


Pears 


was invented more than a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago. 

How efficiently it has fulfilled 
its beautifying mission is known 
all over the world, wherever 
real beauty of complexion is 
appreciated. Avoid common 
soaps and artificialities, and use 
Pears if you want skin beauty. 
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Pears is all-potent for refining 
and beautifying the skin, and 
securing the charm of a 
lovely complexion. 


“Allrights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE !S THE BEST. 
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“1 V 7 HERE a comparatively few years ago 
grand opera was a luxury for the 

select few, millions now enjoy it every day | 


Photo ~ 


sPhoto in their own homes on the Victor. 7 
Gadski This wonderful instrument not only ea ~ 
Sembrich 


brings to you the masterpieces of opera, | 
but they are rendered by the selfsame 
artists who are captivating hosts of opera 
enthusiasts in the leading opera houses— 


the world’s greatest artists who make 


records only for the Victor. 


And the next moment you can be listening to 
the gems of song from the sparkling musical 
comedies, or being entertained by the leading 
fun-makers. 

It is only a step from grand opera and the 
classical to the lighter forms of music, for the 
Victor is wonderfully versatile and changes at 
will from grand opera to ragtime, from minstrel 
show to sacred music, from vocal selections to 
instrumental numbers; the very music you like 
best at the very time you want to hear it. 
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Victor- 
Victrolas 
$15 to $200 


Victors 
$10 to $100 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any Victor music you wish to 
hear and demonstrate to you the wonderful 
Victor- Victrola. 


HIS MASTERS VOICE, 


REGUS. PAT. OFF, 


Son 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors, e 
Victor-Victrola IX, $50 New Victor Records are on sale Vi . : 
tor- Victrola I, $21 
Mahogany or oak at all dealers on the 28th of each month - gala bin or wea 
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“You’d better not buy less than half-a-dozen!” 


BECAUSE your family will enjoy this perfect soup so well, 
you are likely to find yourself suddenly without it some 
fine day just at dinner hour with the stores closed and 
everybody clamoring for 


bambi. Soup 


And no wonder they all like it so well. 

The rich stock is made from fresh selected ox tails most 
daintily prepared. And this nourishing broth—combined 
with whole-tomato purée—contains, beside the’ meaty 
marrowy joints, diced vegetables, barley, celery and herbs, 
all flavored delicately with dry Spanish sherry of our own 
importation. 

There never was a more satisfying soup. 

And we make 20 others just as good. Try 
them all. 
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21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
There was a young lady Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 
AVG ised pret sais Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
in the city — Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
She said ‘Campbell's fare Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


Is so tasty and rare e 
Tee eee Look for the red-and-white label 
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The Argosy for April 


ONE COMPLETE NOVEL 


AS THE DICE FELL. What resulted from a throw with John Smith..... ........ 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 1 


FIVE SERIAL STORIES 


BETWEEN TWO ALIBIS. Part I. A matter of very criminal procedure 
LAWRENCE PERRY 


SHIFTING SUSPECTS. Part II. A Western tale of abduction.. MARIE B. SCHRADER 


WITH SWORD AND STRATEGY. Part III. As to the White Bird of Pepin 
under Charlemagne FRANK WILLIAMS 


WRESTING A PITTSBURGH SECRET. Part IV. A desperate battling for 
one’s own GEORGE C. JENKS 


RUSSIA’S BLACK PAW. Part VI. A tale of intrigue and thrill under the 
CASPER CARSON 


ONE NOVELETTE 
IN QUEST OF A QUEEN. The absence of clothes starts things. GARRET SMITH 


SEVEN SHORT STORIES 


ROOST OF THE TUMBLING Q HOWARD DWIGHT SMILEY 
THE CATCHER COMES BACK WILLIAM H. GREENE 
AT LONE: WILLOW STATION sas siacesescsarconsiecetesastsanates R. K. THOMPSON 
THE BANDITS’ GAME RANDOLPH HAYES 
FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE BARS FRED V. GREENE, JR. 
THE MAIDEN RACE OF THE AU REVOIR BYRON AMULET 
HER GOD IN THE CAR 


THE ARGOSY’S LOG-BOOK 


A GREAT MAY NUMBER 
+) “ Where Nothing Got Away” “The Lure of the Nile” 


By SEWARD W. HOPKINS By ELBERT D, WIGGIN 
A thrilling castaway story of the Indian Ocean A new serial of certain amazing experiences 
region, published complete in 39 chapters. in Africa. 


“The Hawkins Relapse” 
By EDGAR FRANKLIN 
Another new serial which will please the ama- 


° ” 

“The Disappearance of Hodge 
By JOHN S. BRACKETT 

A novelette, concerning which there will be a teur inventor's _friends and confound | his 

special note in the Tog-Book. enemies by riveting their attention. 


“THAT OUTFIELD FLY” is the title of the May baseball story, by a new writer. 


ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COM PANY 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York, and Temple House, Temple Avenue, E.C., London 
Frayne A. Monasy, President, Rionarn H. Trrageteton, Secretary. CuristopHer H. Porsg, Treasurer. 

OOPYRIGHT, 1912, BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. = ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 
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gSQAnovou KEEPFT GIN 
GUARANTEED 25 YEARS 4 


We want to Send You 
this Magnificent 16 size, Thin 
Model 17-Jewel Elgin, fully Ad= 
justed to Temperature, Isochro= 
nism and Three Positions, Com- 
plete with fine Double StrataGold 
Case, Guaranteed 25 Years on 


30 D Free Trial 
Bx Er ways Ca aT Eee fs 

And if you don’t say this is the biggest Elgin Watch Guaranteed 
STEVE HARRIS, Pres. bargain you ever saw, send it back at our expense. If you wish to keep For 25 YEARS 
Says :—Before you buy} it, the way is easy. Pay us only $3.00, and the rest in similar amounts each month. No interest 


any Watch I want you to} —no security—just common honesty among men, We want you to see for yourself that this fine 


see this Thin-Model 17-] Elgin is better than other Watches costing twice or three times as much. 
Jewel Elgin. Its the latest 


and finest proauct of tee] Seng for Our Free Catalog Write today for particu- 


lars and we will send you 
OUR NEW FREE WATCH AND DIAMOND BOOK, also our book called ‘Facets vs. Bunce’? or all abou 


: 
Write today. Doiinowand ccc poued” HARRIS-GOAR CO. Dept. 399 KANSAS CITYeMO. 


The House That Sells More Elgin Watches Than Any Other Firm in the World, 


GNORANCE of the laws 

of self and sex will not 
excuse infraction of Nature’s 
decree. The knowledge vi- 
tal to 


A Happy 
Marriage 


has been collected from the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 


By William A, Walling, A. M., M. D. 


It contains in one volume: 
Know!edge a Young Man Should Have. 


—, = ; RN 


YOUNGMEN WANT 


$25.00 to $50.00 Weekly 


Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Shouid Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
“Sexology’’ is endorsed and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent physicians, 
preachers, professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


Allin one volume, illustrated, $2, postpaid. 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 750 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


IN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


Chauffeurs, Automobile Salesmen and Repairmen 
get big pay for pleasant work because the demand for 
trained men exceeds supply. We have taught hun- 
dreds (without mechanical ability) and we can teach 
you in ten weeks if you study a few hours a week. It 
is interesting. Our simple mail course guarantees 
thoro etliciency because it’s personal. Free model of 
complete automobile to every student. Ask our 
graduates who areearning $25.00 weekly or more in 
positions we obtained for them. 

Send to-day for first lesson—It’s free, 

Chauffeurs and competent men supplied owners and garages. 


Empire Auto. Institute, 773 Empire Bldg. 


The Original Automobile School. 


In answering any advertisement on this page 4t is desirable that you mention Tum ARGOSY. 


Classified 


Advertising 


In the Munsey Magazines 


Line Rate} _ Special 
Munsey’s Magazine 50 | Combination 
The Argosy Rate 
The All-Story M $5.65 
Railroad Man’s Less 5% for 


Cash. 


azine 
agazine 
$6.00 
The Cavalier—$1.00 Per Line 
May Argosy Forms Close March 23d. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


THE PURPOSE OF 
THIS DEPARTMENT 


is to quickly put the reader in touch with the 
newest needfuls for the home, office or farm— 
or person; to offer, or search out, an unusual 
business opportunity, or to suggest a service 
that may be performed ‘satisfactorily through 
correspondence. 
business man equally well to read these adver- 
tisements carefully. 


It will pay a housewife or 


‘A New Force In Business” is a booklet 
that tells how to advertise successfully in 
the classified departments of the Munsey 
Publications, Mailed anywhere on request. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


RESIDENT MANAGERS WANTED TO HANDLE THE 
quick-selling S. & H. Hand Vacuum Cleaner in exclusive 
territories. Only high caliber men who can earn big 
salaries need apply. Retails at $5.00, but does the work 
of most $25.00 models. If you are a born salesman, you 
can make big money quickly. Write to-day for our 
nnique selling plan and ads, or send $2.50 for agents’ 
sample. If model not’ as expected, return at our N 
pense and get your money back. S. & II, Mra. by 


2 ant 
hustling agents and ‘neral agents, with from $5 to $50 
capital. We give exclusive city or State ageney and 
send samples to every telephone user. Ali you will have 
to do is call and sale is made. Four certs, stumps, brings 
sample and particulars. DLositively no postals answered, 
REL 


PLACE ON TRIAL—MAKB $2 EVERY HOUR, Simple, 
marvellous, labor-saving machine solves nasty scrubbing and 
mopping problem, ** Made $6 first 30 > minutes,’’ writes 


James, Wis. * Placed machines on trial—made $20 first 
day,’ Cole, Ind. Something new—unheard of—astonishes 


Serubs, cleans, dries floors, linoleums: abolishes 
hands distiguring mops: no putting hands 
drying, sudsing: child of 12 can 
** Sold 75 in 10 days,*’ writes 
Cinch territory now. Credit 
Sanirary Suppiy Co., 


everyone, 
old-style brushe 
in water; self-feeding, 
operate; weighs 5 pounds. 
Hull, Kans. 100% profit. 
given. Investigation costs nothing. 


‘SAMPLE 


FREE , The 
only combined Anti-Splasher and Charcoal Water Filter 
on the market. No competition. Patented 1911. Only 


sold by ‘agents; positively not in stores. Retails 25¢; 
200% profit, Renewal sales of Charcoal great source of 
revenue, Cc. P. SHINN, 93 Reade St., New York. 


NEW SUIT OFFER. Send name and address for won- 
derful suit offer and outfit to start, samples, styles, etc. 
We want live agents. Can make $1,000 to $2,000 a year, 
All business your territory turned over to you. We pay 
all express charges. Only one suit offer in your town. 
If you want a suit write quick before someone else gets the 
prize. PARAGON TAILoriInG Co., Dept. 15, Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS—BIG PROFITS. Brandt’s Patented Automatic 
Razor Stropper, automatically puts a perfect edge on any 
razor, old style or safety. Retails at $2. Big seller. Every 
man wants one. Write quickly for terms, prices and territory. 
G. BranpTt CurLery Co., 42 Hudson St., New York City. 

LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED IN EACH TOWN 
to sell our underwear, hosiery, neckties, and sweaters direct 
to wearer on commission. Profitable opportunity with per- 
manent future because every article is guaranteed satisfac- 
tory or money refunded. Write for Spring and Summer eat- 
alogue. STEADFAST MILLS, 24 Courtland St. Cohoes, N.Y. 

POCKET TOOL KIT.—Forty-seven perfect. practical, 
splendid tools, in handsome, nickeled case, for pocket, 
desk, home, automobile, All fine steel. A 20th Century 
marvel, Made on honor, sold on guarantee. Money refunded 
if not satistied. All for $1. Remit today. L. E. B. S2res Co., 
115 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted, 

AGENTS make big money selling our mew gold letters for 
office windows, store fronts, and glass signs. Any one can 
put them on. Write today for free sample and full particu- 
lars. Metallic Sign Letter Co., 409 N. Clark St., Chicago. 

SALESMEN TO SELL SUN TYPEWRITERS. Exclusive 
territory to right parties. Standard machine; moderate 
price. Sells itself and sells to others. Write for catalogue 
and terms, Stun Typewriter Co., 317 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS—HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS. Carle- 
ton made $8 one afternoon; Mrs. Bosworth $25 in two 
days. Free Samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 


FRE y. 38 Main St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"AGENTS CA MAKE $10.00 A DAY selling 
our Gold Window Letters, Novelty Signs, and Changeable 
Signs. Enormous demand. Merchants must have them. Cat- 
alegue free, STLLIVAN Co., 1233 W.Van Buren St., Chicago. 


WANTED — AGENTS TO SELL PRINTERS, ENGI- 
NEERS, MOTORMEN, anybody who wants clean hands, 


Vanco, the Perfect Hand Soap and Household Cleauser. 
let anybody try a sample and you make a quick sale. 
Add twelve dollars per week casily to your income. 
We want hustling representatives in every shop. En- 
close ten cents in stamps for full - size can and par- 
ticulars. Address Box D, THe J, T. Rorertson Com- 
PANY, Manchester, Conn, 


LOOKING FOR SOMETHING BIG? We have a great, 
quick-selling, large-commission, premium proposition. Cash 
sales. No deliveries. Permanent work. Big returns. Just the 
thing a live canvasser likes to handle. Write today for full 
particulars to Current Literature, 139 W. 29th St., N.Y. 


y; ED—ONE GOOD MAN IN EACH TOWN to take 
orders for men’s tailoring. Beautiful sty very low prices ; 
orders come casy. Wigh-class permanent bus ness; fine prof- 
its; $10 a day and up. No money or experience meeded. We 
ship on approval, express prepaid, and guarantee perfect fit. 
Write for free sample outfit and inside price on suit for 
yourself, BANNER TAILORING Co., Dept. 369, Chicago. 


AGENTS—DOESN’T $10 TO $20 A DAY APPRATL 
TO YOU? That’s what many of our agents make handling 
the Duplexo Vacuum Cleaner. Light, double suction; two 
years’ guarantee ; a wonder. Write today for tervitory, terms, 
ete. DurLexo Co., 101 South 5th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED—HUSTLERS TO HANDLE 


our attra ctive 1912 combination packages of soap and 
toilet articles with valuable premiums. One Michigan 
agent made $65.00 in 47 hours; another $21.00 in. S 


hours ; another $22.50 in 10 hours. Write today. Davis 
Soar WorKs, 202 Davis Building, Chicago, [linois, 


AGENTS WANTED to sell ‘*Kwicksharp,”’ the only au- 
tomatic knife sharpener and scissors grinder. 100% profit. 
Needed in every household. Sells on sight. No competition. 
Exclusive territory, A. C. DECKER, 37 E. 28th St., N.Y.C, 


AGENTS: MALE—FEMALE. I will start you in a 
permanent business showing $5.00 to $10.00 a day clear 
profit, handling the fastest selling household necessity 
manufactured. Whole or part time required: Mail order 
system free. Sworn statements of $100.00 per week profit. 
Write for plan, J. E. Golden, 34 Washington St.,Buffalo,N.Y. 


AGENTS—Men and women to sell smart, quick-selling 
line of Dress Goods and Waistings. Liberal commissions 
elusive territory. Good money for those who mean business 
Address Desk B, Coara Mit, 78 Grand st., N.Y, City. : 


AGENTS—$50 WEEKLY. We manufacture the best needle 
case made; & wonderful seller; 200% to 500¢% profit; talk- 
ing unnecessary; our ‘* Trust Seheme "? Envelopes do the 
work; general agents can make $100 weekly; partienlars 
free, or send 10e for a 25c¢ sample containing 115 needles, 
Paty NEEDLE Co., 200 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 


_AGENT Best seller, biggest protits. Absolutely new 
diagonal stroke razor stropper. Blade moves up and down, 
strop moves back and forth. Puts a perfect edge on all 
ordinary and safety razors. Money back guarantee, Every eall 
asale. Write for territory. S. 1D. Kanner, 552 Bway, N.Y. 


AGENTS—$6 A DAY should be easily made selling our 
Non - Alcoholic Flavors, Perfumes, Toilet Preparations. 
Quick sellers Good repeaters. Experience unnecessary. 
Fine sample case furnished to workers. 3e first in your 
territory. Write quick—now. Axmprican Propucts Co 
GO8D Syeamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 4 


JUST OUT! Eveready Cigar Lighter: neatest, surest at 
any price; sells 35¢, Go like wild-fire! Also Matchless Gas 
Lighter and Self-Lighting Mantle. Ask for our selling 
Dlan. NATIONAL LIGHTER Co., 110 W. 34th St... New York. 


AGENTS: SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, inside infor- 
mation on the agency business. Filled with money-making 
plans. Pointers and experience of thousands of successful 
agents, Address J. M. Finen, 1107 3rd st., Dayton, Ohio. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE ARGosy, 
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AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


—Continued 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 
—Continued 


HOW. $40,000 


WIN NEXT $1,200, WE TELL YOU 
Stoneman re- 


already won by ten inexperienced people, 
ceived $1,200 one month, $15,000 to date. Korstad $2,200 
in two weeks; Schleicher $195 first twelve hours. Strange 
invention startles world. Gives every home a bathroom 
with hot and cold running water for $6.50. Abolishes 
plumbing, waterworks. Self-heating. Little wonder Hart 
sold sixteen in three hours, $5,000 to date; Lodewick 
seventeen first day. Credit given. Investigate to-day. 
Beat others to exclusive sale. Means fortune. ALLEN 
MANU PACTURING COMPAN ¥y 3 3883 Allen Bidg., _ Toledo, Ohio. 


AGED NTS—MALE AND F EM far SRE’ SAC HANCE 
for you to build up a Horamene business in your own 
town, Which will pay you a big income, selling our 


Orange-Flavored Sugar. Makes a dandy drink. Send 1l5c 


for sample can and particulars. KWENCH-A-THIRST Co., 
24-26 Harrison Street, New York City. 
AGENTS. No-Splash Water Filters with bumpers, $4.50 


gross; without bumper, $2.50 gross. New gas lighter, $1.50 
per dozen. Clothes sprinkler, 56 gross. Write for new cir- 
ear, N. E. Ine. Light Co., 262 Teemont St, Boston, Mass. 


‘* ALCA,”’ THE FAMOUS $6,00 VAC U U M CL EANZR, 
seeks a few more willing agents to show its merits, and 
promises prosperity and success in return. Write for gilt- 
edge proposition. Alca Co., 366 W.50th St., Dept.A, New York. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES TO TRUSTWORTHY 
MEN AND WOMEN to travel and distribute samples; 
big manufacturer, Steady work, S. Scuurrer, Treas., 
TW, Chicago, 


RAINCOATS FROM MAKER TO WEARER AT MANU- 
FACTURER’S PRICES, Elegant future for hustling agents, 
New proposition. Interesting particulars. Free samples. 
REGAL Raincoat Co., Dept. A, 5-7 E, 16th St., New York, 


PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, Portraits, Frames, Sheet Pictures 
and Photo Plates at very lowest prices. Rejects credited. 
Prompt shipments. Samples and cat, free. 30 days’ credit. 
Experience unnecessary. Jas. C, Bailey Co., Desk M, Chicago. 


AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE. QUICK PROFITS. BEST 


GREAT SUIT OFFER. Write us for startling offer ou 
a suit for yourself, and outfit of samples, styles, ete. 
Only one suit offer in your town. We want you for agents 
so we can turn over all orders in territory to you. You get 
big business and easy money. Even new agents make $40 a 
week. If you want great suit offer write today or someone 
may get in first. American Woolen Mills Co. Dept. 521,Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE—New novelty in 
jewelry—7 in 1 searfpin, each day of week; seven superb 
stones; match any color tie; sells on sight. Write today for 
full particulars. E. C. WEEKS, 3344 Boston, Mass, 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$$ AS OUR GENERAL OR LOCAL 


AGENT. Household necessity; saves 80%. Permanent 
business; exclusive territory; big profit; free sample. 
PITKIN, ‘14 Redd St., Newark, New York. 


JIARN MORE MONEY EASY. Sell Guaranteed Photo 
Pocket Cutlery. Scientifically tempered. Take big orders 
from lodges, manufacturers, individuals. Big profits. Write 


quick, CANTON CUTLERY Co., Dept. C-41, Canton, Ohio. 
AGENTS—WE MANUFACTURE OVER 500 NEWLY 
patented household and office specialties; also cutlery. 


Big profits. Samples best sellers and catalog free. Gero, 


EpcreN Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU—Big money in photo 
reproducing. Beautiful dainty work. Easily done at home. 


Write for full information. KaLos Mre, 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


LARGE PROFITS. Mauufacture ‘Barley Crisps,’’ new 
confection, cost le to make. Sell like hot cakes for 5c. Ma- 
chine and instructions, prepaid, $7.50. Send 10e for sample 


Co., 5 Hamilton 


and literature. Barley Crisp Co., 1016 Howard St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

AGENTS—PORTRAITS 35e, FRAMES lie, SHEET 
PICTURES le, Stereoscopes 25c, Views le. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and Catalog Free, CONSOLIDATED PorR- 
TRAIT Co,, Dept. 1074, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago, 

AGEN’ TS WANTED, LADIES TO SELL OUR BEAU- 


TIFUL SILK PETTICOATS, Gen- 


Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods and Fancy Goods on the E 'S, direct from factory. 
market, Large Manufacturer. Particulars for stamp, | ¢rous terms. Can earn $25.00 weekly. Particulars free. 
MARICOPA Mrc. Co., 82 Water St., Brooklyn, N. Y. P. & B. Sxirt Co., Dept. 11, Lynn, Mass. 
AGENTS—One-piece ‘‘Oversuit’’—Does away with over- AVTOMATIC TEA-KETTLE COVER; sells in every 
alls; especially useful to auto owners, chauffeurs, aviators, | Kitchen at 25¢; aluminum, won’t rust, prevents scalds; 
railroad men, mechanics, market men, expressmen, ete, | LOOC: protit; agent's sample Tse, W. D, Cram, Box 7704, 
Write for terms and samples. Ropspins & LAWRENCE, 205A | Haverhill, Mass. 
siuntington: Chambers, Boston, Mars: = SALESMEN EASILY MAKE $300 MONTHLY selling 
A 400% PROFIT. Gliding Casters. Anyone ean attach, our Dry Chemical Fire Extinguisher. 500% _ profit. 
Sell many sets first visit 10c¢ set. Cost Se. Won't scratch | Buyers everywhere. Exclusive territory given. District 


floors. Save carpets, furniture, in homes, hotels—every- 
where, Samples 4¢. Evergrip Co., Dept. C, 22 Warren St.,N. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED. A permanent income selling 
Koeth Kombination Kit, 15 tools in one. Finest Tool 
Steel, Guaranteed. Big Profits, Wonderful Seller. Ex- 
clusive Territory. Send for Free Sample Offer and Terms. 
CURRIER-KOETH MrFc. Co., 56 West St., Coudersport, Pa. 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES; BIG PROFITS; NEW 
IRONING-WAX perfumes clothes with violet perfume, 
Nothing like it. Four cents brings particulars for free goods. 
M. B. R. Manvracturers, 13M Water Street, New York. 


Free sample goes with first letter. Something new. Every 
firm wants it. Orders from $1 to $100, Nice, pleasant busi- 
ness. Big demand everywhere. Write at once for free sample 
and particula Metallic § es Co., 409 N, Clark St., Chicago, 


AGENTS, TH SEXES, WE MA) JFACTU RE and con- 
trol Climax, smokeless, odorless and never-burn Fry Pan, 
Entirely new. Exclusive territory. A. CONNOLLY MFG, Co., 
123 Liberty St., New York. 


managers wanted, Get our proposition, UNITED Mra. 


1102 Jefferson, Toledo, 0. 


I WILL START you EARNING “$4 DAILY AT HOME 
in spare time, silyering mirrors. No capital. Anyone ean do 
the work. Send for free instructive booklet, giving plans 
of operation, G. F. Re DMOND, Dept. B, Boston, Mas 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY: to sell the 
Transparent Handlo Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be made. Write for terms, 
NOVELTY CrvrLery Co., No. 277 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

HE RE'S THE GRE ATEST OFFER MADE. nd $1.50. 
Get two guaranteed razors. Use 380 days. If satisfactory, 
return one. Otherwise return both, and get your money 
back. All risk ours. BotnamM Co., West Lynn, Mass. 

GOOD PROFIT SELLING 


* CLEAN-PAW,’’ THE BEST 
hand soap known. Ten cents brings sample and_particu- 
lars. Increase your income, Write now, CLEAN-Paw Co., 
35 Newbury Street, Sorcesten, M: 


Co., 


___HELP WANTED 


WANTED—-Active man 
Society. Sick, accident, 
our Memberships. Spare 
month. Write for plans. 


To join this 
And introduce 

$50 to $300 a 
Covington, Ky. 


in each locality. 
death benefits. 

time to start. 
Box SB-295, 


BE A DETECTIVE—Earn from $150.00 to $300.00 per 
month; travel over the world. Write C. T. Lupwie, 
1271 Searritt Bldg.,. Kansas City, Mo. 


JEWELRY AND PRECIOUS STONES 


GET A SOUVENIR OF THE GREAT PANAMA CANAL, 
Beautiful Jewel Stones from the bottom of the Panama 
Canal cut and polished ready for mounting on scarf-pins, 
euff-links, ete., sent prepaid ‘for $1.00; stones for hat-pins 
and belt-buckles for $1.25. Post-card views of the canal and 
tropical life, 10e. Panama Gem AND CURIO COLLECTORS, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama, 


F OR THE HOME 


Leather Pillow Covers, two-color, fringed and 
laced, 28x28 inches, $2.75 C.0.D. Brown and tan, wine and 
olive, red and gray, crimaon and steel, chocolate and pur- 
ple; college colors. Geo. H. Griswold Co., Norwood, _Mass. 


FOR THE LAME © 


THE PERFECTION EXTENSION SHOE for any person 
with one short limb. No more unsightly cork soles, irons, 
etc., needed. Worn with ready made shoes. Shipped on trial. 
Write for booklet. Henry R. Lotz, 313 Third Ave., N. Y. 


FOR WOMEN 


LADIES, MAKE SUPPORTERS, $12 PER HUNDRED: 
no canvassing; material furnished; stamped envelope for 
particulars. WABASH StppLty Co., Dept. A-398, Chicago. 


Suede 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$50 WEEKLY PROFIT—Your Opportunity—Act Now. 
Be a ‘‘one minute’? post-card photographer, New process. 
No experience. No canvassing. Work all or spare time— 
travel or at home. Mandel Post Card Machine makes photos 
direct on post-cards without using plates or films. Takes, 
finishes and delivers 3 photos a minute, right on the spot. 
Wonderful invention. Tremendous money-making opportu- 
nities everywhere. 500% profit and no expense. Start this 
$2000 to $5000 business of your own on a total investment 
of only $26. Write today for particulars, free—learn more 
about this 6-lb. ‘‘portable post-card gallery.’? Ci1caco 
FBRROTYPE Co., Dept. 115, Chieago, 1. 


WE WANT A MAN WITH $150 TO IN- 
to represent us for the 
made, Sells on sight. 


MANAGERS: 
VEST, that has some brains, 
best, dry fire extinguisher ever 
Makes $75 to $100 weekly for the right man, No 
ehances to take. We'll refund your money if you don't 
sell goods in thirty days. Write for _ territory. 
WHEELER MANUFACTURING Company, Room 5060, Monolith 
Building, New York. 


CONDUCT A ‘*‘ CANDY KITCHEN **! Clear $10 to $25 
daily. Very limited capital required. We teach you the 
business. Send for particulars. KEeNNoN & Co., 148 W. 
Ontario St., Dept. B, Chicago. 


AUTOS AND MOTORCYCLES 


$50 UP. Motoreyeles $20 up. 
anteed for one year, shipped freight prepaid. Largest 
stock, lowest prices in the world. King AvToMOBILE 
Broker, Department ‘‘A,’’ 217 West 125th St., N. Y. C. 


AUTOMOBILES Guar- 


MODELS of the world-famous M-M 
now ready, Have more good points than all others. Ver- 
fectly controlled, durable, speedy and comfortibkle. Send 
postal today for literature. Agents wanted in open terri- 
tory. AMERICAN Mrc. Co., Brockton, Mass. 


MOTORCYCLES—EASY TERMS, EVERY MAKE—NEW 
and second hand, $20 up. Some exceptional bargains. Every 
machine in perfect running order and guaranteed for one 
year. Shipments upon receipt of first payment. Free trial 
allowed. Write for price list of fifty machines. Agents 
wanted for unoccupied territory. Will trade. Boxyp Moror 
Co., 228 Stanhope Street, Boston, Mass. 


STAMPS AND RARE COINS 


OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Buying Catalogue 10 
cents. New 55-page 1912 Selling Catalogue to collectors 
only ‘ free”? WitLtiAM HESsLEIN, Malley Building, New 
Haven, Conn. 


1912 motoreycles 


$7.75 paid for rare date 1853 Quarters. $20 for a $14. 
Keep all money dated before 1884, and send 10¢ at once for 
New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your 
fortune. Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Dept. 34, Le Roy, N.Y. 


RAZORS AND SAFETY RAZOR 
BLADES 


SAFETY RAZOR BLADES STERILIZED AND SHARP- 
ENED better than new; 2 c¢ ch. Five years’ success. 
Send for blade box and circular. ELECTRO STROPPING Co., 
124 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 


SPECIAL. Why pay $5.00 for a safety razor, when 
you can buy a Comet with 3 blades for 50 cents? Send 


for catalogue. Agents wanted. W. & B. Razor SALes Co., 
226 EB. Mill Street. Akron, Ohio. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dialogues, 
Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Musical Pieces, Entertainments, Make Up Goods. 
Large Catalog free. T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 43, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WANTED: MOTION PICTURE PLAY WRITERS. You 
can write a picture play. Great demand. Big pay. Easy 
to learn. We'll teach you. Send address. UNirgep PiecTuRE 
PLAY ASSOCIATION, San Francisco, 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS WANTED. You can_ write 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. Big de- 
mand and good pay. Details free. ASSOCIATED MOTION 
PieTuRE ScHoors, 611 Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 


BUSINESS & CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


LEARN STORY WRITING. Stories bring big money. 
By our method of instruction, one with an average edu- 
cation can learn. Instruction by mail. Payments  lib- 
eral. Cost low. Ttilize your spare time in a profitable, 
pleasant and enjoyable manner., Write for booklet 15. 
INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. 
income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. 
No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man in your section to get into a big paying 


Splendid 


business without capital and become independent for 
life. Write at orce for full particulars. Address 
E. R. MARDEN, Pres. The National Co-Operative Real 


Estate Company, L345 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAY MAIL, Departmental Clerk, 
Bookkeeper, cxaminations everywhere soon. Get prepared 
by former U. S. Civil Service Examiner. Write now for free 
booklet. Patterson Civil Service School, Box O, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS—Average $90.00 
month. Examinations everywhere May 4th. Write for 
sample questions and schedule showing places. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept. W-1, Rochester, N. Y. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY, BOOKKEEPING OR SHORT- 
HAND BY MAIL. Splendid positions open. Great possibili- 
ties. Easy to learn in few weeks by our unequaled methods, 
Small cost, easy payments. All books and materials free. 
Mention course and write for particulars, EK. P, SuMPTION, 
Pres. Michigan Business Institute, Dept. 57, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT OVER 
360,090 protected positions in U. 8S. service. . More than 


There is a big chance here 
lifetime employment. 
A18. No obligation. 


40,000 vacancies every year. 
for you, sure and generous pay, 
Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
EarL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


OUR DOLLAR COURSE IN SIGN AND SHOW-CARD 
WRITING is complete. Money at your finger-tips, con- 
stantly traveling or_ local, Write today. Don’t wait. 
S. M. Erpar, Red Wing, Minnesota. 


THE SCHOOL OF RAILWAY SIGNALING, UTICA, 

Y., offers by correspondence a complete course in 

Signal Engineering and special short courses. Send for 
eatalog J. 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN wishing to ex- 
change post-cards, correspond and be happy, try our splen- 
did club. Membership fee, 10c. YoUNG PROPLE’S Carp 
EXCHANGE CLUB, 24 Mark Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


TRADE SCHOOLS 


AGH 18 TO 35, 
FOR FIREMEN OR BRAKEMEN on 
$80 to $100 monthly. Experience 
strike. Promotion to engineer or conductor, 
$200 monthly. food life careers. State 
stamp. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Dept. 456, 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TO PREPARE 
all railroads. 
unnecessary; 0 
$150 to 
age; send 
227 Monroe 


MEN WANTED, 


~ ART SCHOOLS 


ARTISTS—LEARN NEWSPAPER SKETCHING, maga- 
zine illustrating, fashion drawing. Good paying positions 
positively assured our students. Write for circulars. 
THOMAS ScHOOL of ART, 142 West 23rd St., N. Y. City. 


AUTOMOBILE SCHOOLS 


AUTOMOBILE INSTRUCTION, four weeks’ course cov- 
ering actual practice in shop and road” work—provision 
for out-of-town men. Send for booklet M. West _SipE 
Y. M. C. A. AUTOMOBILE ScHoon, 318 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY— MORSE AND WIRELESS—Railway 
Accounting (Station Agency) taught quickly. R. R. Dis- 
patchers’ and Western Union Wires and complete Wireless 
Station in school. Splendid opportunities. Graduates as- 


sisted. Living expenses low—may be earned. Largest and 
oldest school—established 87 years. Investment $25,- 
000.00. Correspondence courses also. Catalog Free. 


4 Dodge’s Telegraph & Ry. Institute, 9th St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. _ SEND 
SKETCH for free report as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable list of Inventions.Wanted, 
sent free. One Million Dollars offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s Progress ; 
sample free. Victor J, EvaANS & Co., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS: THAT. PROTECT AND PAY. BOOKS FREE, 
Highest: references ; best results.. Send for list of Inven- 
tions Wanted. Patents advertised free. Send sketch or 
model for free search. ).Warson EH. CoLEMAN, Tatent Law- 
yer, 622° I' Street, Washington, D. C. 

THE LARGEST. NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL CLIENTS 
is our proof of -Patents ‘that’ Protect. For Facts about 
Prizes, Rewards, etc., send Se stamps for our new 128- 
page book of intense interest to Inventors. R. S. & A. B. 
LAacny, Dept. 65, Washington,-D. “C. Established 1869. 


PATENL-YOUR IDEAS. —$8,500 offered for one inven- 
tion. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘What to 
Invent’’ sent free. Send rough sketch for free report as 
to patentability. Patents Obtained or Fee Returned. We 
advertise your patent for sale at our expense. Established 
16 years. Address CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attys., 
915 F St., Washington, D. C. 


TYPEWRITERS: 


WOULD YOU SHOW OUR WHOLLY VISIBLE TYPE- 
WRITER TO YOUR FRIENDS and let them_ see 
wherein it excels any $100.00 typewriter made, if you 
could without costing you one cert haye the typewriter 
to keep forever as your own? Then write us for full 
particulars. Tm EMERSON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Box 30, 
Woodstock, Illinois. 


CLEARANCE SALE—Remingtons, Densmores, Jewetts, 
$11.50 ea.; Franklins, Chicagos, Postals, $9 ea. Bargains 
in Underwoods,: Smiths and all others. All guaranteed. Sup- 

_ plies. Standard Typewriter Exchange, 28 Park Row, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS: Real Remingtons $12; Caligraphs $6; 
Hammonds, Densmores, $10; Smith Premiers $15; Olivers, 
Underwoods, $25. 15 days’ trial and year’s guarantee. Har- 
lem Typewriter Hxchange, Dept. AA, 217 W, 125th St., N.Y.C, 

Genuine typewriter bargains; no matter what make, will 
quote you lowest prices and easiest terms, or rent, allow- 
ing rental on price. Write for big bargain list and cata- 
logue 16. L. J. Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 


Song Writers, Poem Writers, Composers, send us your 
manuscripts today. Prompt publication, if acceptable. 
No experience necessary. Successful writers make big 
“money. LP. J. Howtry Music Co., 102 W. 42d St., N.Y. 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS for anyone who can write successful words 
or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send us your 
song poems, with or without music, or write for_ free 
particulars. Acceptance guaranteed if available. — Wash- 
ington only place to secure copyright. H. Kirkts Dua- 
DALE Co., Dept. 250, Washington, D. C. 


SONG POEMS—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC-—Published 
and exploited. Under our plan you receive all the_protits. 
N. Y. Suerr Music CLeartne House, 141 West 45th St., 
New York. 


PIANOS 


DO NOT PAY FANCY PRICES for cheap new pianos: 
buy standard make slightly used. We have a large assort- 
ment of the best makes from $125 up, delivery free any- 
where, and very easy terms. For sixty-five years Pease 
Pianos have been a standard of durability. Write for com- 
plete list. Pase Pianos, Leggett Av. & Barry St., Bronx, N.Y. 


| 


REAL ESTATE 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA’S Santa Clara Valley, known as the ‘“‘poor 
man’s paradise,’’ surrounds Sunnyvale, the manufacturing 
suburb of San Francisco. Ideal climate. Best soil for fruit, 
truck gardening, chicken ranching and diversified farming. 
Ample water. Write to-day for new fifty-page illustrated 
book, mailed free. Address SUNNYVALE CHAMBER OF CoM- 
MERCE, 22 Crossman Building, Sunnyvale, California. ' 


FARMS PAY BIGGER RETURNS in wonderful San 
Joaquin Valley, where unequaled irrigated soil grows crops 
year round. Fine climate. Alfalfa, cows, pigs, chickens pay 
for your place. Oranges, vineyards and other fruits bring 
large returns. Write ©. L. SEAGRAVES, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A., T. & S. F. Ry., 1189 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


FLORIDA 
GET AN IDEAL HOME IN THE FLORIDA HIGH- 
LANDS. <A land climatically perfect and with all social and 


educational environments. Boating, bathing and .fishing the 
year ’round, A modern eight-room bungalow and an estate 
of twenty fertile acres, capable of yielding an annual 
profit of $2,500 to $8,500. The most prolific orange and 
grapefruit country in the world. Only twenty-six hours 
from the Northern markets. The total price is small-— 
$2,500 down and $3,500 in five years. Don’t -pay a dollar 
—come and see the land. Be my guest at the new club- 
house. Write or wire at once. W. F. Hatuam, Sec’y, 
Lakeland Highlands Country Club, Lakeland, Florida. 


NEBRASKA 
COME TO ‘“‘ THE LAND OF INDEPENDENCE.” 
Where you raise bumper crops of Wheat, Oats, Rye. 


Barley, Flax and Alfalfa. 


Where you can buy yourself a 
home farm at from $9 to $20 per acre. C 


Write for free 


book and map. Act today. Aran LL. HUNGERFORD, 
Crawford, Dawes Co., Nebraska. 
- TEXAS 


JUST 45 MINUTES FROM HOUSTON the greatest land 
sale in Texas is taking place. A big tract of land 30 miles 
northwest of Houston, Texas, now open for settlement; low 
priced, and can be had on easy terms. Down there they clear‘ 
from $100 to $800 an acre in fruits, nuts and vegetables. 
Wild hay is rank, commands good price, and should more 
than net one-half first year’s payment; first. year’s crop 
should pay for land. Plenty of sunshine; from 2 to 4 ‘crops 
a year; abundant rainfall. First class market: and traus- 
portation facilities, shell roads, good schools and churches, 
desirable neighbors. Write for map and_ particulars. 
PROSPERITY LAND COMPANY, Dept. 3038, St. Louis, Missouri. 


WRITERS—I agree to find a publisher for every manu- 
seript that I deem worthy of publication. Manuscripts are 
read critically by me, and properly prepared for the pub- 
lishevs by my experts. Translations in all languages. 
MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN, West 136th St., New York 
City. Send 10 cents for rs’ Leaflet of Instruction. 


THE EDITOR OF THE ARGOSY tells young writers 
what not to do in The Magazine Maker (a magazine for 
writers) for April. The title is: ‘‘Ten Things I Would Tell 
a Beginner.”’ This magazine helps writers sell their sto- 
ries. Sample copy 15 cents. Tne MAGAZINE MAKER, 
239-241 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


“BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


UNITARIANISM 


THE TRUTH ABOUT UNITARIANISM, the modern in- 
terpretation of religion. For Free Literature address, 
Headquarters ‘‘ Associate Department,’’ 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


VENTRILOQUISM QUICKLY AND EASILY LEARNED 
by our new process of instruction. Send twenty-five cents 
silver for complete secret in one big lesson. TP. O, Box 193, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HITTING THE BULL’S - EYE IN READING. Don't 
buy a book till you know it is what you want. We 


mail books you may either buy or return. 
short reading courses free. Everybody gets 
personal attention. Self-help; business; health; rec- 
reation:; house and home; agriculture; economics and 
social problems; occultism;: religion; new thought; books 
for writers and speakers, ete. Standard books only. Ask 
for lists and Library Critic. ORIENTAL ESOTERIC LIBRARY, 


loan you by 
We plan you 


215, Washington, D. C. 
STAGE PICTORIAI-—Beautiful magazine.. 100 stage 
beauties, play scenes, stars, matinée heroes. 10¢ sample 


copy. 1000 pictures yearly, $1. Three mos, trial subserip- 
tion, 25c. STaGH PicToriaL, 1498 Broadway, New York. 
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We've Doubled 
the Durability 
of The OLIVER! 


Model 5, With Its Steel 


ARGOSY—ADVERTISING 


SECTION. 


Coat-of-Mail, Gives Utmost Limit of Service 


Built into the new Model 5 Oliver Typewriter 
are many exclusive devices for saving time and 
effort. We have even improved the type itself— 
and all the world now knows PRINTYPE, 

Each of the refinements and added conveniences 
isa link in the ‘‘endless chain’’ of completeness. 
But equal in importance to these combined ad- 
vantages is one that has scarcely been mentioned 
in print. 

—An improvement that actually adds years to 
the life of the machine. 

To deliver to the purchaser not only the highest 
working-efficiency but to hold that efficiency at 
the highest point—for a long term of years—is the 
problem worked out in Model 5. 


Printype 


OLIVER 
Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 


This masterpiece model is made with a steel coat- 
of-mail, which protects the important working 
parts from dust, dirt and damage from accident. 

The mechanism works freely in a framework 
of solid steel, without the vibration and ‘‘rattle’’ 
so characteristic of typewriters. 

This wonderful sfadi/ity makes for precision 
and practically eliminates wear, 

It gives to The Oliver Typewriter that marvel- 
ous staying power for which it is justly famed. 


Endurance Plus Speed 


The speed possibilities of Model 5 keep pace 
with the most exacting demands. The light touch 
and easy action tempt the fingers to move swiftly. 
The smooth precision of the machine gives speed 
without conscious effort. 


Speed Plus Versatility 


Model 5 is as notable for its versatility as it is 
for speed and endurance. Its various devices, for 
special uses, are simple, responsive and practical, 


The Vertical and Horizontal Line-ruling Device, 
the Tabulator, the Back Spacer, the Interchangeable 
Carriage, etc., widen the scope of its uses to the 
utmost practical limit. 


Versatility Plus “Printype” 


PRINTYPE, the beautiful new type face origi- 
nated for The Oliver Typewriter, was designed 
exclusively for Model 5. The shaded letters of 
PRINTYPE give distinction and character to 
typewritten correspondence. PRINTYPE makes 
a typewritten letter as readable as the best printed 
magazine or book. Its attention value adds to 
the effectiveness of selling letters. It aids and 
rests the eyes. 


To Purchasing Agents 
of Corporations 


When placing your next order for typewriters, 
we suggest that you give special consideration to 
these important advantages of Model 5. 

—Unlimited durability—No appreciable cost of 
maintenance — Unparalleled speed— Wide range 
of uses—Beautiful and novel PRINTYPE TYPE 
—Simplicity (several hundred less parts than other 
standard typewriters), 

The same qualities that have won for The Oliver 
Typewriter the favor of the world’s greatest firms 
and corporations, appeal with equal force to the 
one who buysa machine for personaluse. Model 5 
is an investment that pays handsome dividends in 
service and satisfaction, year after year. 


Art Catalog and Special 
Demonstration for the Asking 


On request, we will forward a copy of the new 
catalog and a specimen letter written in PRIN- 
TYPE. A personal demonstration of the machine 
itself will place you under no obligation to pur- 
chase. Details of our 17-Cents-a-Day Purchase 
Plan gladly given. A $5 cash payment brings this 
$100 machine—you can pay the balance in pennies. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
847 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago (15°) 
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80022 5180022 
a Pe icas LIFE ¥ 


Thousands of Government 
Positions Open 


Railway Mail Clerks 
Examinations Everywhere May 4th 


Rapid advancement to Ingher Government Positions. 
No ‘‘ layoffs’? because of strikes; financial flurries or 
the whims of some petty Bogse Country and city 
residents- stand the same chance for immediate 
appointment. Camnion sense education sufficient. 
Political influence Not Necessary. If you 


want immediate appointment, send coupon be- 
low for list of positions open in your section, 


for which Spritig.examinations will be held. 

This list gives the places of eXaminations ; 
the duties requiréd, and tells how to 
get the appointment. : 


\ We Coach Candidates Free of Charge 


COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T 109 Rochester, N.Y. 


The coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the rto free sample 
examination questions ; a free copy of our book, * Government Positions 
and How to Obtain Them,” and to consideration for Free Coaching for 
the examination here checked. 

. Railway Mail Clerk [8800 to $1400] 
..Postoffice Clerk $600 to $1200) 
.-Postoftice Carrier [$600 to $1200] 
-- Rural Mail Carrier [3500 to $900) 
.. Bookkeeper [$900 to $1200] 


. Customs Positions [8200 to 31500] 
-- Internal Reveune ‘$700 to $1800) 
. Stenographer $800 to $1500) 
..Clerk in the Departments at 
Washington ($800 to $1500} 
Name. at Seve ‘: 
Address,, 


Write plainiy. 


The Law is calling you—to a distinguished 
and profitable career—to intellectual super~ 
iority, social prominence, financial inde- 
pendence. Under our perfected, systematic 


Easy Home-Study Method 


Di ncy as a well-paid practicing attorney is quickly 
within your grasp. Fifteen years of educational success, 
back of our Institution—Law Course prepared by greatest 
living law authorities—men at head of or professors in 
Universities of Chicago, Michigan, Wisconsin, iowa, Illinois, 
Harvard, etc. Let us tell you how we can bring a 


Complete University Law Course 
to you, so you can study—in your own home—with no loss of 
time—and earn while you learn. Write for complete information 
and Special Law Bulletin. 


_American School of Correspondence, Dept. 925 Chicago, Ill. 


FREE BOOK 
ON MOTORING 


Explains how we can start YOU in 
_.the Auto Business as Repairman, 
Chauffeur, Salesman, or AutoExpert with Dyke’s New Idea 
gz Model stem of Teaching by mail and our New 
Idea ployme n, Let us tell you the names of some of 
our students and the salaries they are drawing today—more than 
you are making. Don’t missit. Send For Booklet Now. 
DYKE’S SCHOOL OF MOTORING, Box 48, Roe Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
COPY THIS SKETCH 
and Jet me see what youcan do with it. You can 
earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illus- 
trator or cartoonist. My practical system of per- 
sonal individual lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years successful work for newspa- 
pers and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President T'aft with 
6c in stamps and I will send you «@ test leason 
plate, also collection of drawings showing porsi- 
bilities for YOU. 


The Landon School 


1429 SCHOFIELD BU 


of Iilustrating 
and (Cartooning 
>» CLEVELAND, 0, 


LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $100 
ADVERTISEMENTS EARN A WEEK 


ecan positively show you by mail HOW ‘0 INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 
Prospectus mailed free. Z 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., 4410 Page Bldg., Chicago, Il!., or 150 Nassau St., New York. 


LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade; taught thoroughly by math We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
| ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 
; e Kngraving School, 41 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicigo, Il, 


T 
\ yo CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn thoroughly under 
{ 


our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 
course. We help those who want to sell their stories, Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 41, Pace ‘Building, Chieago. 


| — 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Lxarn To Draw. We will teach you 
by mail how to draw for magazines 
and newspapers. Send for (‘atalog. 


LEARN toRUNand 925105100 
REPAIR AUTOMOBILES EARN ete 


Chicago, 11. 
Course Endorsed by Be Briscoe 
Pres. of United States Motor C 
We teach you at home in ten simple lessons to 
earn big inoney and help you to get a fine job, 
Write for Free prospectus, testimonials of grad- 
uates and endorsements of ten leading auto makers. 
ment Starts You. Mon Back if Not § 
model of auto to each student. Write us today—Now, 


The Practical Auto School, 70 Beaver St., New York 


Small 
isfied, 


Pay- 
Free 


FRENCH, CERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly at spare mo- 
ments, in your own home. You hear the living voice of a 
hative professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a sur- 
prisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 


The nguage-Phone Method 
853 Metropolis Bldg., B’way and 16th St., N.Y, 


We will send any American over 18 years of 
age, who can read and write, The Civil Service 
Book, telling how to qualify at home: to“pass 
any Civil Service examination. Dering. the 
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CHAPTER I. 
I FALL IN WITH TROUBLE. 


GLOWERED on him with a look that 

] has often been imposed upon more 

warlike men than he, but he withstood 

my glare, and replied to it with something 
very like a grin. 

“Master Gordon Clyde,” quoth he, “the 
tale you have told me savors overmuch of 
the stage play for truth. Wherefore I made 
bold to laugh. And your scowl rebukes me 
right properly. Yet I meant no offense.” 

“No?” I snarled. “In other words, 
you call me liar and then vow you meant 
no ill, England may have changed much 
since I left it for the Italian wars, but I 
have not changed. So I beseech you to lead 
the way to the nearest bit of ground that 
will afford elbow room for sword-play.” 

“Ts this a challenge?” he scoffed. 

“?Tis the sequel among all men of honor 
when lie hath been passed,” retorted I. 

Again he laughed, lounging back on the 
ale-house settle and looking up at me in un- 
feigned amusement. 

1A 


“Heigho!” he said. “Here be I, Sir 
Geoffrey Whitson, privy councilor to His 
Most Christian Majesty King James, and 
on my way to be lord chancellor of all 
England. And here be you, Gordon Clyde, 
down-at-heels soldier of fortune, defying 
me to mortal combat. I have all to lose 
and naught to gain. You have naught to 
lose and the rope to gain for breaking the 
king’s edict against dueling. The fight you 
press upon me is no fair one. ‘Tis as 
though I staked a gold guinea against a 
chipped penny.” 

“You will not fight me?” I asked. 

“T assuredly will not,” he yawned, ma- 
king as though to rise. 

“One moment!” I begged him humbly. 
“T arrived but to-day in London, penniless. 
The clothes I stand in, my sword, and my 
honor are all I own on earth. I had thought 
I was richer. I—” 

“Tf the gift of a handful of guineas—” 
began Whitson in lazy contempt, as he 
reached for his purse; but I stayed him with 
a gesture. 

“JT had thought I was richer by one 
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friend,” I resumed. ‘When I accosted you 
on Fleet Street here, a half-hour agone, it 
was with real joy that chance had thrown 
me into contact again with ansold school 
friend. And I bade you into this tavern 
that we might quaff a cup of ale for old 
days’ sake. *I'was not in the hope of better- 
ing my fortunes. Yet, when you asked cf 
my adventures in the foreign wars, and when 
I made bold to relate to you one of the sim- 
pler of them, you laughed at me as at a 
buffoon. You have doubted my word. You 
have from the first, to-day, treated me as 
though I were some drunken rustic clown 
and you a court noble. And now—” 

“ And now,” he yawned, “I weary of the 
clown’s antics, and wish to be seen no longer 
in the company of a disreputable swash- 
buckler. And so, good day.” 

As he rose I picked up the tankard of 
ale at my hand and tossed its foamy con- 
tents in his face. 

Down over his curled and perfumed hair 
cascaded the torrent of ale. Yes, and down 
over his smoke-gray velvet mantle, with its 
shell-pink satin lining, and over his rich 
doublet and his slashed hose. 

The fellow was no coward. Now that 
his scornful superiority was washed away 
by a cataract of bitter ale, he was quite an- 
other man. 

Gouging the stinging liquid from out his 
eyes with one silk gloved hand, he whipped 
out his rapier with the other and rushed, 
bellowing, at me like a mad bull. I await- 
ed his onset. Then, with a sharp twist of 
mine own blade I sent his jeweled rapier 
flying across the room. 

Sheathing my sword I caught Whitson 
by the ruffled nape of his neck, propelled 
him gently to the door, and thrust him out 
into the mud-filled gutter, where, losing his 
balance, he sprawled full length, to the fur- 
ther detriment of his court clothes. 

Swiftly he scrambled to his feet, mean- 
while bawling: 

“Watch, ho!” 

And as swiftly a man who had sat smo- 
king a long pipe in a far corner of the tap- 
room leaped forward, flung an arm about 
me, dragged me back across the room again 
and out into another alley by a rear door. 

I struggled, but he cried earnestly: 

“Run, man! Time enough later to ar- 
gue. And better to do thy arguing under 
heaven’s clear stars than in the bridewell.”’ 

As he spoke the man was ever dragging 
me along with him down the twilit by- 


street. He was stout, partly bald, far older 
than I, and scarce half as strong. 

Yet, somehow I suffered myself to be car- 
ried along by his very earnestness and vehe- 
ment fear for my welfare. It is sometimes 
so, when a man of strong purpose takes sud- 
den control of a situation. Yet, by the time 
we had traversed a few hundred yards, mine 
own spirit asserted itself. 

“Wait!” I ordered, “I will go no far- 
ther. Who are you that you should haul 
me hither and yon as though I were a prize 
bullock at a fair?” 

Before he answered he paused, listening. 

“°Tis safe enough!” he muttered. “We 
haye thrown them off. They will have gone 
the other way.” 

“Thrown whom off?” I demanded. 

“The city watch,” he answered, “and 
such stray denizens of the Fleet Street tav- 
erns as may have cared to curry favor with 
a king’s councilor by joining the hue and 
cry after you.” 

“After me? For what, pray? I did but 
resent a black insult. And I did it mon- 
strous gently, I think.” 

“Now, Heaven save us from you in your 
ruder hours,” he said in mock solemnity, 
“if that be a sample of your gentleness. 
Listen, sir,” he went on more gravely. “If 
I understood aright from such scraps of 
your talk with Sir Geoffrey Whitson as 
chanced to drift to my corner of the room, 
you are but new returned from the Italian 
wars?” 

“Yes,” I made answer. 
years of campaigning.” 

“You left England then,” said he, “ dur- 
ing Queen Elizabeth’s blessed reign? A 
reign when bold fellows were rewarded, 
not driven to cringe or starve.” 

“Have times so changed, then?” 

“James sits now on England’s throne, 
as you know. A strong man who swoons at 
sight of a naked sword and who turns his 
face away and trembles whenever he must 
hold blade in hand to administer the acco- 
lade to a new knight.” 

“A king who fears bright steel?” I ex- 
claimed, “And he the son of Mary Queen 
of Scots!” 

“°Tis true. He hates sword-play and 
soldierships. About him he gathers a few 
court favorites who feign to hate brawling 
as much as he, and who cajole and trick 
him into doing their will in well-nigh all 
things. The chief of these same favorites 
is Sir Geoffrey Whitson.” 


“ After eight 
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“So? Hevhad ever an eye to his own ad- 
vancement, even at school.” 

“ And,” pursued the stranger, “when he 
tells the king that you have drawn sword 
upon him, this England of yours will be 
too hot to hold you.” 

“What then,” I asked, “of the man who 
has just saved me—an utter stranger?” 

The fellow shrugged his shoulders. 

“T have no great love for the court of 
to-day, nor its courtiers,” said he, “and— 
to be frank with you—I acted also through 
selfishness. For I was minded to put to 
you a few questions if you would have the 
patience and courtesy to reply to them.” 

I glanced at him in open curiosity. He 
was stout, as I have said; of full middle 
age, and clad plainly yet richly in black 
velvet. I should have taken him for a mer- 
chant but for the aspect of his face. 

This was no smug merchant’s visage, 
with its domelike forehead and deep, un- 
fathomable eyes, and the myriad thought- 
lines that crossed and recrossed the calm, 
florid countenance. 

What object could such a man have in 
rescuing from the noose an obscure adven- 
turer and claiming the privilege of ques- 
tioning him? What questions could he 
have to put to me—and why? 

For an instant I glanced apprehensively 
at the black-clad figure moving along be- 
side me in the twilight. For I minded me 
of a stage-play I had seen by Marlowe (a 
tavern brawler and a shrewd scrivener 
withal) called “Dr. Faustus.” A play 
wherein the evil one tempts one Faustus to 
sell his soul. 

It was well understood at that time— 
1606—that such things were quite possible; 
though nowadays folk are beginning to 
laugh at such fantastic beliefs. (In another 
century or so, mayhap, folk will also laugh 
at witchcraft and at ‘“demoniac posses- 
sion.”’) 

Yet I shook off the momentary dread. 
This man’s face was as benevolent as it was 
wise. 

“JT will gladly answer,” I said at last, 
“what knowledge of mine can serve you?” 


CHAPTER II. 
I BEHOLD A STRANGE MONSTER. 


“First,” began the stranger, “ would you 
sate my curiosity as to the scene yonder in 
the tap-room? I heard but part.” 


“°Tis simple,” said I. “In early days 
Whitson and I knew each other at school. 
When he would have been expelled, and 
perchance jailed for an offense there, I 
came to his rescue. Later ‘twas my sword 
that saved him from death in a street brawl. 
So when I met him to-day I thought to find 
a welcome. He treated me like a dog 
and—”’ ~ 

“And you paid off the score with usury,” 
my companion laughed. ‘Man, your tem- 
per is peppery.” 

“When gold is low, honor must run high 
to make up for it,” said I, “Indeed, ’tis 
for that same cause I find myself here to- 
night.” . 

“An affair of honor carried you across 
seas?” 

“Why, yes. One that sounds silly 
enough, I doubt me, in the telling. “Iwas 
in the Hungary wars a year agone that I 
met a soldier of fortune like myself. One 
Forgeron by name. I volunteered for serv- 
ice to enter the enemy’s city by night and 
bear away certain information of use +to 
our general. Ere I could go this Forgeron 
undertakes the mission. He succeeded and 
returns to camp, covered with a glory that 
should have been mine. I was laughed at 
for a laggard. 

“T challenged him. We fought. At the 
first assault my sword broke at the hilt. I 
clamored that he either kill me or else wait 
till I could procure another blade. He said 
he had no more time to waste in foolish 
squabbling. And he rode away, leaving me 
once more a laughing-stock of the whole 
camp. A month agone I had sure news 
that he had sailed for England.” 

“And,” broke in the stranger, wonder- 
ingly, “you threw over employment and 
hope of high reputation in the foreign wars 
—all to hunt down a man you fancied had 
affronted you?” 

“What better object-could I have had?” 
I asked. “Employment is easily found 
again wherever sharp swords are playing. 
And reputation is but a bubble at best. But 
honor is another thing. I came to England 
to seek mine enemy. And I shall find him, 
never fear.” 

We had reached the Strand—as the ill- 
paved waterside avenue was called, whose 
mansions and lawns sloped down to the 
Thames. Beyond us lay the meaner “sea- 
faring quarters,’ where sailormen  fore- 
gathered. And thither we were moving. A 
thought struck me. 
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“Tt was surely not to learn my sordid 
little story,” I queried, “that you risked 
your own freedom by helping me out of yon 
mess at the ale-house? What are the ques- 
tions by whose answer I am to help pay for 
my deliverance?” 

He hesitated. Then he said, apologet- 
ically: 

“T chanced, as I told you, to hear frag- 
ments of your talk with Whitson. If I mis- 
take not, you spoke of having wandered in 
far lands. In lands farther afield than the 
continent of Europe.” 

“Why, yes,” I made answer. “I roved 
the sea for a time in a privateer and then 
in a merchant ship. I touched at Africa 
and once I sailed even to within a few score 
leagues of the Americas.” 

“Passed you the Bermudas?” he asked. 

“Aye, and vexed waters they are that 
surround those isles.” 

“Ts it true,” he inquired, “as some do 
say, that spirits rule those waters, and that 
monsters do inhabit the Bermudas?” 

“ As to that,” I returned, “I cannot say. 
Yet I have heard such tales, even though 
I saw no signs of life there. But the Ber- 
muda waters can scarce be so vexed, I 
should say, except by spirits.” 

“And Africa?” he asked eagerly. “Saw 
you the fabled crocodile while you were 
there?” 

“Several of them,” said I, “on the mud 
banks of the river Nile.” 

“Then there are really such creatures. 
And is it true they weep like babes in order 
to draw compassionate folk near enough 
to be slain by the creatures?” 

“J have heard tell so. It is told as 
fact among the Egyptians. But I confess 
I saw no such case.” 

“ And in Africa,” he pursued, “saw you 
or heard you of the strange people whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders? 
Saw you the anthropophagi, the men that 
eat each other? Men say the hills in Africa 
be so tall they touch the heavens. I would 
fain know the truth of these things and of 
others like them that I have heard.” 

“ And these,” I marveled, “are the idle 
questions you wished to ask. Perchance 
you, too, seek to make me the butt of your 
laughter by drawing me on to tell travelers’ 
tales?” 

“No, no!” he protested. 

“Because,” I went on, “Whitson burst 
into great guffaws of laughter when I but 
told him I had seen, near the city of Naples, 


a mountain that did belch forth fire and 
smoke from its open crest like an oven. He 
vowed ’twas not possible. Yet I myself saw 
it. And when I protested ’twas so, he but 
laughed the louder.” 

“T have lived too long,” said the 
stranger, “to be unbelieving of any marvel 
that this world can produce. Nor is laugh- 
ter the argument of any save a fool. I do 
but ask concerning these marvels that when 
some fool mention of them occur in my 
plays, and who hears shall laugh, I may 
tell him what I say is true.” 

“Your plays?” I echoed. 
of stage plays?” 

“What else? I have in mind a play of 
a man who goeth to the Bermudas and there 
is able to rule.the spirits to his will. And 
I have writ another wherein a blackamoor 
shall tell of his wild exploits by flood and 
field and mid the monsters of far Africa. 
Se 

“A man of your substance,” I exclaimed, 
“to waste his days in petty scribbling? 
What wealth or fame can such trifling 
bring? Who honors a scrawler of idle tales 
and such like trash?” 

I spoke in genuine scorn—the scorn of 
the man of action for the man of thought. 
But he answered me as though too great to 
feel my foolish contempt. 

“Each man to his own. And the hero 
may at times stand in need of the scribbler. 
Just as Gordon Clyde, gallant soldier of 
fortune, just now deigned to accept help 
from Will Shakespeare, simple scrawler of 
plays. And if—” 

But I heard no more. With a yell I had 
sprung from his side. And, sword drawn, 
I was rushing madly down the darkening 
street. 

We had been nearing the seafaring quar- 
ter, where waterside taverns and huts crowd 
along the wharfs of the Thames, and where 
ride at moorings the tall ships that ply from 
London to far ports. 

As the stranger and I had strolled along, 
nearing this section, I had noted several 
men who turned in, one after another, at 
the door of a house somewhat larger than its 
squalid neighbors. 

A lighted lanthorn hung above the door. 
By its glow, I had idly noted a thickset 
figure that had to me a vaguely familiar 
air, the figure of a man who was mounting 
the two low steps that led to the entrance. 

As this man passed through the doorway 
the lanthorn-light ‘touched his face. It was 
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then that I had shouted and dashed for- 
ward. For the face, half disclosed in the 
flare, was the face of mine enemy. 

It was Forgeron, who had bested and 
flouted me in the foreign wars, and from 
whom I had never yet been able to wring 
the satisfaction which should draw the 
rankling thorn from mine honor. 

And now here he was, scarce a hundred 
feet away, this man I had crossed the Chan- 
nel to find. 

T had expected a long and tedious search 
for him. I had found him almost at once 
and by sheer chance. Wherefore, with 
drawn blade, I rushed toward the house 
into which he had vanished. 

In a few seconds I had cleared the inter- 
vening space, well-nigh falling headlong 
more than once over cobbles and rubbish- 
heaps, and so gained the house. 

Up the two steps I sprang at a bound. 
Still gripping my sword, I pushed open the 
door, which yielded readily enough to the 
pressure of my shoulder and swung shut be- 
hind me. 

I found myself in a long passageway, at 
whose farther end was another closed door. 
From under this door flowed a stream of 
light, and behind ¢he closed panels came 
the sound of many voices. The passage- 
way itself was dimly lit by a lanthorn that 
swung from the raftered ceiling. 

Now, I had for years lived and fought 
in hostile lands where my quick wits and 
quicker sword-blade alone stood between me 
and death. I had learned to dodge a trap 
as cleverly as can any wild animal. And 
if ever man was rushing into a trap, it was 
I at that very moment. 

Here was I, alone, friendless, helpless, 
save for my sword. And I was pushing 
my way into a strange house in a rough 
quarter of London in pursuit of a man who, 
from his apparent familiarity with the 
place, was well at home there and was 
among friends. 

In that day it was no safe thing at best 
to venture into unknown parts of London 
after nightfall. And in the case of armed 
intruders intora house the inmates were apt 
to kill first and to ask questions afterward. 

Had I been in my senses I should have 
heeded all this, and should have kept clear 
of a mess that was to alter my whole future. 

But what angry man is in his full senses? 
And the sight of mine enemy had fanned 
my rage to white-heat. 


Into the house I burst. Now, down the 


passageway I was striding toward that far- 
ther door with the light and the many voices 
behind it. 

On I went at top speed. Then, half-way 
down the passageway, I halted as though a 
cannon-ball had struck my chest. 

There I stood, shaking, my mouth open, 
my gaze fixed, the sword dangling inert in 
my loosening grip. For ‘the very first time 
in all my thirty-five years I was afraid. 

Yes. Afraid! 

For from the shadows of the passageway, 
where it had been crouching, arose a terri- 
ble thing. 

It was a monster—a demon. Such a be- 
ing as I had heard tell of in old wives’ 
tales, but infinitely more horrible than the 
most daring imagination had ever con- 
ceived. i 

I had heard and I had read about 
demons; but up to then I had secretly doubt- 
ed that such things existed. Now I knew. 

Slowly from its crouching position on a 
floor-mat in the passageway arose the thing. 
How shall I describe it as it appeared be- 
fore me there in the half light? 

It was half naked. Its body was of a 
coppery brown, and was painted with weird 
designs in red and blue and yellow. 

Such few garments as it wore were of 
fantastically beaded and fringed wild-beast 
skins. Growing from the crown of its 
otherwise shaven head was a tuft of nod- 
ding feathers. Its eyes gleamed wickedly 
through the gloom. In one brown claw it 
gripped a decorated hatchet, which it raised 
with a slow, majestic movement, as if to bar 
my progress. 

And I, not ten minutes agone, had been 
telling Will Shakespeare that I had never 
actually seen any of the spirits or fiends 
that were then supposed to people the waste 
places of the earth. 

I stared blankly at the thing, my knees 
almost knocking together. For a full half- 
minute we stood thus, we two, in the gloom 
of the passageway. And the more I stared, 
the more unearthly the creature seemed. It 
was like a figment of some fever-dream. 

Little by little my amazement permitted 
me to grasp certain details in its appear- 
ance. I saw it was shaped like a man, 
slender and wiry, yet powerful—yet unbe- 
lievingly tall. I myself stand well over six 
feet in height. Yet this apparition was a 
full head taller than I. 

The features, too, were human, though 
cast in a mold I had never before seen. The 
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cheek-bones were high, the nose aquiline, 
the lips thin. And the coppery cheeks were 
horribly painted in vivid colors, as were the 
forehead and chin. 

My courage returned to me at last, as it 
ever does in moments of peril. I was-con- 
fronted by a monster from the pit. Was I 
to turn and run—as I might long to do— 
and ever afterward be ashamed of myself? 
Or was I to risk certain death and keep 
mine honor intact by assailing the super- 
natural thing? 

There was but one course open to me. 
Nerving myself and tightening my grasp 
upon my sword, I charged upon the creature. 
Yet I would rather have charged single- 
handed against a battery of artillery. 


CHAPTER III. 
I MEET MINE ENEMY. 


Down the passageway toward the mon- 
ster I forced myself, blade uplifted. The 
creature, reading my intent, whirled his 
gaudy hatchet aloft. In another instant we 
would clash. 

I fell to wondering, even in that tiny 
space of time, whether the coppery hue of 
his polished skin meant that he was made 
wholly of some metal? I had heard of such 
beings. 

Should my first sword-thrust prove his 
body to be metal,-I resolved to cast myself 
upon him barehanded and seek to wrench 
apart his copper joints. 

Then, even as I sprang, and as he bran- 
dished his hatchet, the rear door at the end 
of the passage was thrown open. A blaze 
of light from the room beyond struck 
through the dimness, and for the moment 
well-nigh blinded me. 

I halted and drew back a pace, lest the 
monster should take advantage of the daz- 
zling light in my face to attack me unpre- 
pared. 

A man came out of the farther room into 
the passage. At sight- of our belligerent 
figures he leaped nimbly between us, his 
hand on his sword-hilt. 

“What is this, Aquia?” he rasped, 
wheeling on the monster. 

Then, turning toward me, he went on 
sternly: 

“Who are you? And what mean you by 
drawing blade on my servant?” 

“TT came hither,” said I, still blink- 
ing uncertainly in the strong light, “to seek 


a man whom I saw enter this house. As I 
crossed the passage I beheld that demon.” 

“This what?” queried the man, puzzled. 

“This fiend from the pit,” quoth I. “He 
rose from the ground before me, and I—” 

A laugh from the-man interrupted me. 

“A ‘fiend,’ eh?” he guffawed. “Why, 
tis my servant Aquia.” 

“You are a sorcerer, then,” I asked, 
“that you make demons serve you? If—” 

“*Demons’?” he mocked. “Saw ye 
never a red Indian before? Scores of them 
have visited London in the past few years.” 

“Red Indian?” I babbled. “From the 
Americas?” 

“From where else, man? This one came 
to England as servant to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
a traveler and courtier, of whom perchance 
you have heard. When Raleigh was thrown 
into prison Aquia took service with me.” 

I frowned in disgust. No man loves to 
play the fool. And the thought that I had 
been fear-stricken for the first time in my 
life at sight of a mere savage filled me with 
self-contempt. 

“T came hither,” said I stiffly, changing 
the topic, “to seek a man whom I saw 
enter—”’ 

“So you said,” answered the other. “If 
he be in this house, he is one of the gather- 
ing in yonder room. Shall I call him forth, 
or will you go in?” 

“T will go in by your permission,” I an- 
swered. 

My old hatred for mine enemy flared up 
again, now that the momentary fear of the 
copper-colored apparition was stilled. For 
a full year I had sought Forgeron. And 
now he was in the room just ahead of me. 

Brushing past the man who had accosted 
me, and whose figure — silhouetted black 
against the light from the doorway — still 
blocked the passage, I strode forward across 
the farther threshold. 

I found myself at the entrance of a great, 
low - ceiled room that contained perhaps 
thirty persons, chiefly men. They were 
seated for the most part about tables, puff- 
ing at long pipes and with ale-mugs in front 
of them. In one corner was piled a moun- 
tain of portmanteaus and bundles. 

’Twas the gathering of a ship-load of 
sea-passengers on the eve of sailing. They 
had doubtless come together at this place 
in order to go aboard a near-by ship as 
quickly as the tide should serve for depar- 
ture. 

But what struck me as strange in the 
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group was the fact that they were by no 
_means the sort of folk one would expect to 
see gathered for emigration. There were 
few — almost none — of the hardy, rugged 
tradesman or farmer or mechanic class that 
go aboard for such voyages. 

Some of the men were gaily pranked out 
in tottered finery and wore long swords. 
Some were in rags, and had the faces and 
bearing of cheap criminals. Others were 
palpably “broken” fellows who had served 
long as Fate’s useless playthings. 

In one corner sat an elderly, plainly 
dressed man of strong countenance. Be- 
side him, clad in a long cloak, whose hood 
half hid her face, sat a girl who, from her 
general likeness to him, seemed his daugh- 
ter. These two held aloof from the noisy 
crowd of their fellow voyagers. 

The girl was pretty. I noted little else 
about her at the time. For my eyes were 
busy seeking out mine enemy. From face 
to face I peered through the blue tobacco- 
clouds. But I could see no one who bore 
the slightest resemblance to Forgeron. 

Clearly he was not here. And I grew sick 
with disappointment. Well, if he were not 
in this room, he was doubtless elsewhere 
in the house. I would search, and wherever 
he might be hiding I would have him forth. 

I turned on my heel to leave. There in 
the doorway stood the man who had admit- 
ted me—-the man who owned the red Indian 
as a servant. But now, instead of being: 
blackly silhouetted and unrecognized, he 
stood in the lamplight’s full glare. 

And I knew him. It was Forgeron, mine 
enemy. 

“Forgeron!” I shouted, drawing sword. 
“You remember me? This time our quar- 
rel can be settled once and for all.” 

In his stern yet twinkling little eyes I 
saw perfect recognition. Indeed, I think he 
had recognized me at that first glimpse in 
the passageway. Yet he made no movement 
either to defend himself or escape. In- 
stead, he stood with folded arms, calmly 
and amusedly surveying me. 

Let me draw his picture for you in a 
mere thimbleful of words. For he was a 
man whose mark shall rest on ‘history so 
long as his story shall endure. 

He was of middle height, perhaps twen- 
ty-eight or thirty years old, thick-set and of 
enormous strength. His forehead was high 
and broad, though tanned brown by the 
weather. His brows were beetling and 
bushy above the sharp, fierce eyes. 


A great sweeping mustache, worn French 
fashion, covered his firm, thick - lipped 
mouth. A monstrous bristling beard hid 
his lower face and jutted forth like a cour- 
tier’s ruff. 

There was about him, moreover, the in- 
definable air that bespeaks the born leader 
of men, and a certain boarlike truculence 
that seemed ever to be warring with a desire 
for laughter. 

As I have told “you, Forgeron made no 
move either to meet or to elude my attack. 
He stood unmoved, eying me with a quiz- 
zical half smile. 

“You remember me?” I repeated: furi- 
ously, standing ready to plunge into the 
combat on the very instant his sword should: 
be out of its scabbard. 

-‘I remember you well,” he replied in 
that great harsh voice I now so well re- 
called. “You are Gordon Clyde, a gallant 
soldier of fortune, whom I would far rather 
enroll as a friend and a comrade than as 
a foe. It was for that reason I would not 
resume our duel in Hungary.” 

“You. have no choice now,” I cried. 
“Will you fight, man, or shall I strike you 
across the face with the flat of my sword, 
here in the presence of your own associates? 
Which shall it be, M. Forgeron?” 

“My name is not ‘ Forgeron,’” he an- 
swered, as though patiently correcting a 
stupid child. “Nor am I monsieur. I am 
an Englishman, like your somewhat pep- 
pery self. *I'was but for a nom de guerre 
that on the Continent I translated my Brit- 
ish name into its French equivalent. Know 
you not what ‘ Forgeron’ means? ’Tis the 
French word for ‘ Smith.’ And I am Cap- 
tain John Smith—all at your service. I—” 

“Tt matters not who you are,” I retorted, 
in no wise interested in his explanation. 
“You are the man who made me the laugh- 
ing-stock of the Hungary camp. And for 
that you shall pay. Will you fight or—” 

“Oh, I will fight!” he assented wearily. 
“But I would far liefer be your friend. If 
an apology will serve— No? ‘Then be it 
as you wish.” 

He still made no effort to draw sword, 
and I waxed doubly impatient. The bulk 
of the emigrants had flocked close about us, 
eager to witness the fray. 

“You challenge me, I understand?” re- 
marked the immovable Smith. 

“TI assuredly do,” I flashed. 
man!” 

“By the laws of the duello,” he resumed 


“Draw, 
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with the same imperturbable calm, “the 
challenged man has choice of weapons and 
of all other arrangements for the combat.” 

“T grant that,” I fumed. “But to sol- 
diers what possible weapon is there except 
the sword? And what time or place can be 
more suitable than this? The light is good, 
the floor smooth. Nevertheless, if you pre- 
fer other weapons and other arrangements, 
name them. I pledge myself to abide by 
them. All I demand is to fight you and to 
clear mine honor.” 

“T claim the privilege of the challenged 
party,” said he gravely, “and I hold you to 
your pledge. Will you hear the terms?” 

I nodded assent, still full of fury, yet 
puzzled by his odd calmness. 

“ At daybreak,” said Smith, “I and these 
people set sail for the Americas—for Vir- 
ginia.” 

“If you survive the duel,” I corrected 

rimly. 

“T shall survive,” he replied. “It is a 
way Ihave. We sail with others—one hun- 
dred and five souls in all. Virginia is a 
tract of wilderness that stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. No man 
knows just how far that may be. And it 
stretches from the French colony in New 
France—or Canada, as men now call it— 
to Spain’s province of Florida. A goodly 
land and large withal.” 

“T am here to fight,” I snapped. “ Not 
to con a lesson in geography. What—” 

“Tn a moment,” he urged. ‘“‘ We purpose 
to sail thither in three tall ships, there to 
found a colony where Sir Walter Raleigh 
and the rest failed to establish one. We—” 

“I care not what you propose,” I inter- 
rupted. “The terms of the duel, man! 
Get to them!” 

“T am getting to them,” he answered. 
“On the table yonder is a dice-box. That 
dice in that box shall be our weapons.” 

“What jest is this?” 

““No jest. Hear me out. 
be our weapons and—” 

“TI understand!” I cried. “I recall, 
now, that I once heard of the custom, in 
Italy. The two foes throw dice. The loser 
is pledged to stab himself to the heart. Let 
it be as you say. Though I shall have 
preferred the joy of actual battle.” 

“You go too fast,” Smith corrected me, 
as a little buzz of wonder ran through the 
group at my words. “I had not come yet 
to the terms of the duel. Merely to the 
weapons. We shall throw dice, you and I. 


The dice shall 


Should I lose, you shall have the privilege 
of carrying out your threat and shall strike 
me across the face, here in the presence of 
all my following. To receive such a blow, 
unresented, will disgrace me forever. Are 
you content?” 

In a thrice I saw how much keener than 
death would be the humiliation I might 
thus cause mine enemy. And my heart 
glowed. 

“TI am content!” I exclaimed. 
if I lose?” 

“Tf you lose,” he drawled, “I shall not 
strike you, but you shall hold yourself 
pledged to cross the seas as one of our com- 
pany. Is it agreed?” 

“T have no wish to go to that barbarous 
land!” I protested. 

“And I,” he retorted, “have no wish to 
be stricken across the face and thus for- 
ever degraded before my people. Yet—” 

“Have done!” I broke in. “TI accept! 
The chance of avenging mine honor on you 
is too strong to be missed.” 

The dice-box was brought. Smith and 
I seated ourselves at opposite sides of the 
table. The rest crowded eagerly about. 

And our strange duel began. A duel 
which was to affect the future of a whole 
continent. 


“ And 


CHAPTER IV. 
A STRANGE DUEL. 


Ir was an odd scene. The low, crowded 
room, with its smoky ceiling and flaring 
lamps; the blue reek of tobacco; the tense, 
excited faces of the adventurers who 
pressed close about the board. 

Smith and I, seated opposite each other, 
were outwardly the calmest men in the 
place. Our faces showed no sign of our 
inward thrill. Yet, each in his way, had 
as much as life itself at stake. 

Smith was evidently the master of this 
odd assortment of voyagers. And, from 
my own knowledge of men, I foresaw how 
utterly he would lose his hold over the 
nondescript adventurers if once it were 
known that he had meekly consented to 
receive a blow in the face. 

For, in those rough days, an unresented 
blow was a lasting and irredeemable dis- 
grace to its bearer; no matter what the oc- 
casion of its receiving. Such a victim was 
forever looked down on and scoffed at by 
his fellows. 
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Oh, I had been wise when I had con- 
sented to stake all upon that form of venge- 
ance against mine enemy! : 

On the other hand, my own case, in the 
event of my losing, would be little better. 
I was but thirty-five; of splendid strength 
and health; a veteran soldier who could 
always find fat employment whenever hard 
knocks were given and taken. 

Many a soldier of fortune, not so well 
equipped, had risen to the very steps of 
thrones, or had, with their keen swords, 
carved fortunes and high rank upon des- 
tiny’s tablets. 

And now, I stood in peril of throwing 
away all these golden chances and of bury- 
ing myself in that Virginian wilderness 
for life. A luring death, forsooth, and one 
for which I had scant desire. 

I had ever a scorn for men who were 
content to turn their backs on home and 
kindred and to start colonies in heathen 
lands. Such a man, for instance, was that 
same Sir Walter Raleigh. He left career 
and court and spent the best days of his 
life trying to make savage Virginia an 
English colony. 

He had explored it, taken possession of 
it in England’s name, and had called it 
“Virginia” in honor of England’s virgin 
queen, Elizabeth. Yet his colonies had 
failed. And one of them — that at 
Roanoke—had even vanished from mortal 
knowledge as completely as though the 
earth had swallowed it. 

And now Smith, it seemed, was not only 
a leader in one of these same crazy 
colony-schemes, but was angling to hook 
me into it. Small wonder I dreaded the 
outcome of our strange duel! 

I seized the horn dice-box, rattled it 
sharply, and made my first cast. 

The two yellowed ivory dice struck the 
table’s hard surface with a double click 
like the cocking of a musket. They 
bounded and rolled along like a.couple of 
live things. Then, they suddenly settled. 
And I read the numbers scored on the up- 
turned planes of the cubes. 

Two. 

The lowest cast possible; a cast that 
gamesters make barely once in a hundred 
throws. Such was the luck that dogged 
me that night. 

My foe could not throw a lower number. 
The odds were more than one hundred to 
one that he would throw a higher. 

Already I seemed to feel myself aboard 


" against me. 


the west-bound ship. Through my dis- 
gruntlement there was but one gleam of 
consolation. 

I remembered, all at once, what Will 
Shakespeare had told me of Whitson’s in- 
fluence with King James, and his prophecy 
that, after my assault on the courtier, Eng- 
land would be too hot to hold me. 

Nevertheless I could have wished to go 
back to the Continent, where men were 
more or less civilized, even the worst of 
them; and where at least they did not wear 
feathers on their heads and have painted 
copper skins. 

Smith picked up the dice, dropped them 
in the box, shook it and let the cubes fall 
lightly on the table. 

Five! 

Well, I was beaten in the first throw, 
but there remained two throws more. And, 
as ever, when the odds are against me, 
my fighting spirit rose to meet the crisis. 

Smith courteously gathered up the dice 
again, put them in the box, and passed 
the box across the table to me. 

I took it, with a nod of acknowledgment. 

The chances of victory were now two 
to one against me. Yet I was cooler and 
less excited than at any time that day. 

I rattled the dice and cast them. 

Twelve! 

Two sixes. The “Venus Cast,” as an 
Italian scrivener once told me the ancients 
used to call it. The highest cast possible. 

I permitted myself a smiling glance at 
Captain John Smith. He was as imper- 
turbable as ever, and even seemed to be 
weary of the whole proceedings. I envied 
him his splendid self-control. Not to be 
outdone in calmness, I passed in the act 
of watching him prepare to throw, and 
stifled an imaginary yawn behind my hand. 

Smith threw the dice as gently as before. 
I glanced carelessly at them, as though 
not one whit interested. 

Nine! 

I had won the second throw. We were 
even, mine enemy and I. We could start 
abreast on the final cast. 

“Captain,” I urged, arresting his hand 
as he made to offer me the dice-box, “we 
stand equal now on this. Therefore, I may 
speak as I could not when chances were 
I have no wish to go to the 
Americas and there toil like a black slave 
in building a colony. Nor, I take it, 
do you desire a blow across the face. Let 
us have done with this silly gaming and 
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turn to man’s work. I have humored you 
by throwing dice for a fearful stake. 
Humor me, now, I pray, by meeting me 
hand to hand, sword to sword, foot to foot, 
in such combat as becomes brave men.” 

Smith raised his bushy brows in mild 
wonder. 

“Since when,” he asked coldly, “have 
‘brave men’ begged off from the terms of 
duello, as they have already agreed to? Are 
you a coward?” 

I leaned back in my chair and stared 
moodily across at him. 

“T hate you,” I said quietly, “and I 
want to meet you sword to sword, and 
quench that hatred in your blood; not 
to shake dice with you like a boon 
companion.” 

“You prefer your own game,” he sneered, 
“and you fear mine. Are you really a 
coward?” 

“Vou have twice asked me that vile 
question,’ I made answer, “and I have en- 
dured the insult for the hatred I bear you, 
and for the hope of forcing you to fight me. 
Once for all, you refuse to offer me the 
satisfaction I crave?” 

By way of reply he shoved the dice-box 
toward me across the board. I caught it 
up savagely. 

“The blow across your ugly face,” I 
snarled, “shall be one you will carry to the 
grave.” 

“Your position in the Virginia colony,” 
he retorted with a cold smile, “shall per- 
chance be scarce more enviable than that 
same grave. Throw, I beg. Unless you 
really fear to.” 

Down I cast the dice. One of them fell 
on the table almost directly beneath the box, 
and lay there. It was a six. 

The other ivory cube bounded and rolled 
along the expanse of the table until I 
thought it would never come to a stop. To 
my overexcited nerves it seemed to be roll- 
ing foolishly along for an eternity. 

On the very edge of the table, balancing 
almost half-way over, it halted in its flight. 
And I saw it was a six! 

Twice in succession had I thrown twelve. 
It was a cast that could not be beaten, and 
could scarce hope to be matched. I had 
won! And the wave of relief that swept 
over my body showed me for the first time 
how keyed up I had been. 

The cube, I say, hung balanced on the 
verge of the table-edge. And ere I could 
reach forth to pick it up, some one in the 


crowd that pressed so close about us, 
chanced to strike a knee or elbow against 
the table. The jar, tiny as it was, sufficed 
to knock the cube off onto the floor. 

Now, by every rule of gaming, in that 
day, if one or more of the dice should fall 
from the board before being picked up, 
after a cast, the throw was declared void. 

All present knew this, even as did I. 
Indeed, the cube’s hazardous position on 
the table-edge had led to my swift effort 
to seize it ere it could fall. But I had been 
a fraction of an instant too late. 

“A false cast,” commented Smith indif- 
ferently, as he stooped to pick up the cube 
and to restore it to the table. “The luck is 
against you. You would have scored twelve 
—two sixes. By the rules you lose your 
turn, and the next cast is mine.” 

As he spoke he had let both dice drop 
into the box, and was tranquilly swaying 
the latter to and fro. Now he rolled forth 
the cubes onto the table, with a scarce 
perceptible motion of his wrist. 

They lay almost as they fell, so slight 
was their momentum. I breathed freely 
once more as I glanced at them. 

A three and a one—four! 

A simple throw to beat. In fact, the 
chances were more than four to one in favor 
of my besting or equaling him. 

It was with ease not wholly affected that 
I gathered up the fateful little dice and 
boxed them for my final cast. 

Down they tumbled onto the board. And 
my heart turned sick within me. 

Three! 

A two end a one! With every chance in 
my favor I had achieved the improbable. 

I sat back, letting the empty dice-box 
fall to the table. Then, in a moment, I 
was on my feet, master of myself once 
more, ready to submit to my fate. 

“You have won, sir,” I said steadily, 
bowing to Smith as I spoke. “I will go 
to the Americas with you. But there was 
naught in my pledge that should force me 
to be civil or obedient to you, or to forgive 
you the scurvy trick you have played on 
me. I wish you joy of the firebrand you 
have won for your colony.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH—AND ANOTHER. 


CapTaIn JoHN SmirH leaned back with 
a great, noisy sigh, as of a man who throws 
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aside an irksome role, or who sets down a 
heavy burden. 

“Faith,” he cried, “’twas a tough won 
victory enow! And never have I so long 
kept cool my temper under such trying oc- 
casion. I was mightily tempted, man, to 
take you at your word and to try conclusions 
with you, sword to sword.” 

“Then,” I demanded crossly, “why did 
you not do so?” 

“Because,” quoth he, “I am bounded 
to Master Bartholomew Gosnold to ship so 
many good men as may be, on this voyage, 
and, peppery and hot-headed though you 
are, you are one of the strongest and most 
energetic men I have met. The sort of men 
we Shall need beyond all others in Vir- 
ginia. I watched your career in the Con- 
tinent wars. You were a prize well worth 
my playing for.” 

While I sought for a surly answer, I felt 
a hand slip into the empty money-pouch 
at my belt. Glad to vent my rage on any- 
thing, I gripped the hand with lightning 
speed, ere it could be drawn away, then 
wheeled to face the thief. 

He had wriggled up to me, unnoticed in 
the crowd, and had taken advantage of my 
momentary diversion of mind to try to pick 
my pocket. 

The hand I grasped was jerked violently 
back, but it could not tear itself free of my 
grip. I found myself hanging like grim 
death to the wrist of a lean, sallow-faced 
fellow, clad in leather, and cursed with the 
shiftiest, red-rimmed eyes that ever I saw. 

“ Accept my humble compliments, Cap- 
tain Smith,” quoth I, monstrous polite, “on 
the class of men you have picked as my 
fellow colonists. This promising young 
pickpocket should add much luster to your 
fame in the new world. Are all the rest 
like him—and like your worthy self?” 

Smith’s swarthy face grew positively 
black and hideously distorted with wrath, 
as he saw what had happened. He paid no 
heed, seemingly, to my sneering words, but 
he strode up to the cringing thief, who 
shrank back in mortal fear before the light- 
ning glare in the captain’s eyes. 

What might have happened I know not, 
but just then the door swung open and three 
richly dressed men swung into the room. 
Smith reluctantly turned from the pick- 
pocket and moved forward with surly civil- 
ity to greet them. 

I took a step backward and seated my- 
self miserably on a settle that ran along 


one side of the wall. Truly, I had made 
a precious fool of myself, and it was a 
goodly company of blackguards with whom 
I found myself: 

Here, then, was the end of my bright 
dreams of martial glory! I saw the future 
stretching out before me, dreary and barren 
as a rainy sea. 

“Do not judge us all by him,” said a 
voice that was so soft as to seem to blend 
with my own silent thoughts. 

I glanced to the right of me. I found 
I had unconsciously seated myself next to 
the girl and the stern-faced elderly man 
whose presence I had already noted on my 
entrance to the room. The girl was looking 
half shyly, half merrily, at me, from under 
the shadow of her dark hood. 

“You spoke to me?” I queried absently. 

“TI bade you not to judge us all by him,” 
she repeated. 

“By Smith?” I asked. “Now, Heaven 
forbid! I would not so much malign any 
company.” 

“T spoke not of Captain John Smith,” 
she answered, “but of Wat Croy, the man 
who sought to steal your purse.” 

“Oh,” I laughed, “that mattered little. 
The purse was empty. Nor do I wonder at 
finding such a man on an expedition of 
this sort.” 

“We must take what men we can find,” 
said she. “Men of substance and ability 
have too much at stake in England to cross 
the seas to a wild country. So, until the 
colony proves itself prosperous, we must 
e’en be content with such as will go. These 
are for the most part down-at-heel galloots, 
pardoned convicts, broken folk, and those 
whom King James’s laws too cruelly op- 
press. Of such last are my father and 
myself.” 

“Yourself!” I echoed, roused to faint 
amusement. “You can scarce be eighteen. 
How can you have fallen ’neath the law’s 
ban?” : 

“T go with my father, 

“And he?” 

“He is Mark Errol,” she replied, as 
though she spoke the name of one of the 
earth’s great ones. 

The name was wholly unfamiliar to me, 
yet I lacked the brutality to say so to her 
just then. 

“A man of his sort,’ I evaded, “can 
scarce find much to rejoice him in such 
company, and under such a leader as this 
fellow Smith.” 


” 


she said simply. 
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“Why do you speak so of Captain 
Smith? He treated you fairly, and what- 
ever his faults, he is the greatest man we 
have in all our hundred and five. He is 
the one man of all others who can make 
the colony a success.” 

““A success?” I retorted. - “ Nayght can 
make it a success. North America will 
ne’er be settled. To the end of the ages ’twill 
ever be a desolate wilderness, peopled only 
by red Indians, and wild beasts, and forest 
demons. Each effort to colonize it has 
failed, and each will always fail. 

“White men have never established a 
foothold there, and thev never will. With 
South America it is different. That flour- 
ishes. It may one day be the land of a 
mighty nation. But North America, never! 
‘Tis a fit expedition for such a purpose. A 
company of tatterdemalions—barring your 
father and yourself —led by a windy 
braggart.” 

“Braggart?” she mused. “Yes, Cap- 

tain Smith is assumedly a braggart. My 
father says so. And many-of his boasts of 
past exploits do not ring true. In fact, 
when Master Will Shakespeare penned 
those five stage pieces, ‘The Lives and 
Histories of Kings Henry IV and V,’ some 
folk say hemade the character of Pistol from 
this same Captain John Smith. But Shake- 
speare misread him. Boaster and full of 
conceit as he is, the man is gallant, and is 
a born leader.” 
‘ “Those three men who came in just now, 
and with whom he is talking,” said I, fool- 
ishly angry to hear praise of mine enemy 
from lips so fair—“ who are they?” 

“The stout man with the gray beard,” 
she answered, “is Captain Bartholomew 
Gosnold, of the Godspeed. The little man 
with the red face is Captain Christopher 
Newport, of the Susan Constant. The 
dark, tall man, whose face seems always 
scowling, is Captain John Ratcliffe, of the 


Discovery. They are commanders of our 
three ships.” 
“Whatever they may be saying to 


Smith,” I observed, “it seems to give him 
scant pleasure. See how he scowls and 
shakes his head.” 

As I spoke Smith turned from the three 
sea captains and pushed his way toward 
where young mistress Errol and I sat. But 
it was not to us he addressed himself. 

He passed us and stopped in front of 
Mark Errol, the girl’s father, who sat silent 
and wholly immersed in his own thoughts. 


“Master Errol,” quoth Smith, more gen- 
tly than his frowning brow betokened, “I 
have black tidings for you. Captain Gos- 
nold and the rest tell me there is a squad 
of the city watch at the door without, and 
that their leader holds a warrant for your 
arrest.” 

Errol raised his head, his somber face 
dull with apathy. 

“T scarce expected to get scot free from 
England and gain a fresh start’ of life in 
an honester land,” he muttered. “From 
the first I said ’twas too good to be true.” 

_ He rose. Smith held his big, hairy hand 
in sympathy. : 

“How they guessed your whereabouts,” 
said he, “I know not. And in another two 
hours you would have been safe aboard 
ship and off to the New World. I sought to 
persuade our three worthy shipmasters 
yonder to let us make shift to hold off the 
city watch by force till we could smuggle 
you aboard and up anchor, but they will 
not have it so. If prudence be a virtue, 
then those three fairly reek of virtuous- 
ness.” = 

“°Tis the old charge, I suppose?” asked 
Errol. 

“So Gosnold tells me. The watch-officer 
says the warrant accuses you of complicity 
with the gunpowder plot of two years 
agone, and—” 

“Never did I take part in that foul con- 
spiracy,” retorted Errol, “nor was I privy 
to it. I have already told you how my 
effort to save one of the conspirators, whom 
I deemed innocent, brought this false 
charge on me. And now, after dwelling in 
hiding, like some felon, for more than a 
year, I must needs end my days in the 
Tower or on the block. Just when I saw 
light ahead! Good-by, sir, and take all my 
thanks for your great goodness to me. 

“Dorcas,” he went on, in a tenderer, in- 
finitely sad voice, turning to the girl, and 
gathering her into his arms, “my own little 
lass, be brave. I wish—” 

I moved back out of earshot. It seemed 
to me this parting between father and 
daughter was far too sacred for a curious 
outsider’s ears. 

But I could not take my eyes from Dor- 
cas Errol. The hood had slipped back, 
and her face shone clear beneath the lamp- 
light. Never before had I seen such a look 
on human visage. 

She was weeping. Not noisily or snif- 
flingly, as do many women, but as a fright- 
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ened little child might cry in the dark. Her 
great dark eyes were wide with dumb terror. 
Grief had stricken her radiant young face 
a ghastly white, and it was drawn and hag- 
gard, as from sharp illness. 

I think, in some phases of life I am a 
fool. I can stare unmoved and watch the 
moistly picturesque weeping of most 
women. But when one cries like a fright- 
ened child, as did Dorcas Errol, or has in 
her face that look of dumb, hopeless, child- 
like horror, why, there is ever a silly some- 
thing that grips fiercely at my heart and 
sends a lump into my throat and straight- 
way prompts me to some idiot’s action. 
And so it proved now. 

What were these Errols to me? I scarce 
knew them. And if the father had run 
foul of King James’s law, why should I 
concern myself? I felt no interest in the 
somber, sour-faced old fellow. 

Yet that look in his daughter’s eyes, and 
her terror-stricken, silent sobs, all at once 
turned me from a sane man into an ass. 

And, for good or ill, I took quick and 
imbecile resolve. 

Gosnold, as Errol and Smith drew near 
the threshold leading into the passage, 
opened the door and beckoned in the watch- 
officer. Then, pointing to Errol, who stood 
apathetically waiting, his cloak wrapped 
about him, and his sugar-loaf hat pulled 
down over his eyes, Gosnold said: 

“Officer, here is your prisoner. Bear 
witness to his majesty that we willingly 
surrender the felon into his hands. We 
are right glad to learn in time of his true 
character, and to be rid of him, for we want 
none but good men, and true, on this, our 
venture.” 

The officer nodded, and touched Errol 
on his cloaked shoulder. 

“Mark Errol.” he droned, like a child 
speaking its lesson, “I arrest you on charge 
of high treason against our lord, the king’s 
high majesty, and against his sacred life. 
Come with me.” 

“No, no!” panted Dorcas, still clinging 
to her father’s arm. 

But I stepped between, officiously eager, 
and dragged her with seeming roughness 
to one side. Then I seized Errol by both 
shoulders and shoved him forward so sud- 
denly that he collided with the officer with 
such force as to knock the latter bodily 
backward through the door and into the 
passage where his men awaited him. I 
noted with joy that the single candle in the 


passageway lanthorn had burned itself out, 
leaving the place in gloom. 

Shoving Errol through 
ahead’ of me, I cried: 

“JT have him safe, Master Officer. Let 
your men seize and bind him, for 1 fear 
me he is a right desperate fellow.” 

As I spoke I released one of Errol’s 
shoulders and slammed shut the door be- 
hind me. Thus, for a moment, we were 
all left in black darkness in the crowded 
passageway. 

That moment sufficed me. While the 
officer, cursing me for a blundering, offi- 
cious fool, had sent one of his men to fetch 
a torch he had left at the street door, I 
ripped the long cloak from Errol’s back, 
threw it about my own shoulders, then 
snatched his hat and jammed it far down 
over my eyes. 

All was done in a twinkling. 

I had but time to thrust the struggling, 
uncomprehending Errol into an angle of 
the passageway wall, and whisper fiercely 
to him to crouch there and to hold his 
tongue. 

Then the torch-bearer appeared with his 


the doorway 


‘light at the end of the passage. As he did 


so I dived forward, butting and hitting out 
wildly in clumsy effort to break through 
the little knot of watchmen and gain the 
safety of the street. 

Instantly, as foreseen, my awkward at- 
tempt at escape was discovered. The of- 
ficer and three of his men, seeing the sup- 
posed captive trying to get away, hurled 
themselves on me. 

Down we went to the floor in a writhing 
heap. And when they dragged me to my 
feet and pinioned my arms, my sugar-loaf 
hat was jammed so far down over my face 
by a blow I myself had given it, that it 
hid my whole countenance from the mouth 
upward. 

My own father could not have recognized 
me. My figure, under voluminous folds 
of the now torn cloak, was hunched to 
shorten my height and to give the air of 
an elderly, “settled” man. 

The watch captain laughed gleefully at 
the clumsy efforts of his captive to elude 
him. 

“One on each side, boys!” he ordered 
his followers. “And if he moves to escape, 
send your halberd points through the old 
traitor. Master Mark Errol,” he went on 
mockingly, “ye have dodged the king’s jus- 
tice for over a year, but you cannot dodge 
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the clutch of my stout lads. So come 
quietly or it will be the worse for you.” 

As he spoke, he and his men had been 
rushing me down the passageway toward 
the door and down the steps into the street. 

I think they half-feared Errol’s com- 
rades in the room behind might attempt 
some rescue. For, at the noise of the tur- 
moil in the passageway, the door had 
opened and excited, questioning voices had 
been raised. 

Amid the babel as I was dragged down 
the steps onto the street, I had heard Dor- 
cas Errol’s voice raised in a cry of won- 
dering ecstasy at sight of her father safe 
and sound. 

And the memory of that joyous cry kept 
up my heart as I was propelled along the 
dark streets toward the Tower. It was 
my one comfort in a sea of self-contempt 
at my rash folly. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OUT OF TROUBLE AND IN AGAIN. 


Lest any should doubt the ease where- 
with I had performed the ruse substituting 
myself for Mark Errol, let me say it was 
the very simplest sort of feat. Self-injuring 
maneuvers generally are, I find. 

It had required but one instant of a 
swift action there in the utter darkness of 
the passageway, during which I had 
snatched and donned Errol’s hat and cloak. 

’Twas my futile rush for escape that 
had assured the success of my trick. For, 
when men are struggling in the half light 
with an escaping prisoner, they waste little 
time in scanning his features or in debating 
whether or no they have caught the right 
man. 

Errol’s long, old-fashioned cloak and his 
tall, parsonlike sugar-loaf hat were unlike 
most garments worn in that day. There 
had been none others like them in the room. 

Thus, when a man thus attired had 
made a break for freedom, he had very 
naturally been seized. 

Once out in the street, whose pitchy 
blackness was relieved only by the flare 
of the single torch borne by a man who 
walked ahead, the deception was still 
easier to maintain. 

I uttered no sound as I moved along 
among my rough captors. I could see 
nothing, for Errol’s hat, as I have said, 
was jammed down to my very mouth. 


One thing only did I fear. I dreaded 
lest the fellow who was gripping my left 
arm should chance to feel my sword-hilt 
rubbing against his side. 

Errol had been unarmed. I had seen 
the officer’s quick glance stray to his side, 
to make sure of that. So, with my elbow 
I managed to keep my left-hand captor’s 
body from pressing too closely to me. : 

When one cannot see his surroundings, 
a journey is ever doubly long. And our 
march to the Tower of London seemed in- 
terminable. Also, when one cannot see, 
the mind turns inward with added in- 
tensity. 

And I, perspiring and half-stifled inside 
that miserable sugar-loaf hat, had ample 
time to review my situation and to rail at 
my folly in rushing into such a predica- 
ment. : 

Twice that day had I thrust my neck 
into the noose. First, by my attack on 
Geoffrey Whitson, favorite courtier to King 
James. That assault alone, as I now full 
well knew, was enough to send me to the 
Tower for life or even to cause my behead- 
ing. 

Having won free from that peril, 
through Will Shakespeare’s help, and hav- 
ing been on the eve of showing a clean 
pair of heels to England and the law, I 
must now, forsooth, involve myself in a 
far worse dilemma and impersonate an old 
treason-hatcher with whom I had abso- 
lutely no acquaintance. 

And all because a girl had chanced to 
look like a frightened child when she wept! 
What were Dorcas Errol or her tears to 
mie ? 

How the miserable adventure was to 
come out, I did not know. Of course, the 
first official who knew Errol by sight would 
see that I was not he. But what fate 
would the law be likely to mete out to the 
man who had helped a traitor to escape? 

We came to a halt, in answer to a chal- 
lenge from a sentry. And I gathered that 
we had reached one of the Tower gates. 
There was a brief colloquy between the 
watch-officer and a guard-captain. Then 
we marched on a few yards (apparently 
into a courtyard, from the way our steps 
reechoed from high-surrounding walls), 
and thence up one or two steps. I was 
pushed through a narrow doorway. 

A high, nasal voice in front of me de- 
manded: 

“Well, here, officer? 


well, what’s 
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What’s here? A masquerade or a headless 
man? ‘Take the thing’s hat off that we may 
observe it.” 

A ripple of laughter followed his query. 

“Tf it please your worship,” said the 
watch-officer humbly, “this is a desperate 
traitor, who did conspire in the evil gun- 
powder plot, and whose body I have seized 
in pursuance of a royal warrant.” 

His men, as the officer spoke, were busy 
prying up the smashed rim and crown of 
the sugar-loaf hat from my head. Off it 
came at last with suddenness and then I 
saw I was in the office of the Tower gate, 
where presided the committing magistrate. 
He was a thin, flaxen-haired man in 
gaudy robes and lolled back in a chair 
behind a carved, black table. 

Lounging about the room were several 
courtiers and other well-dressed men. I 
remembered, when I was in England be- 
fore, it had been the custom for well-to-do 
idlers to spend an hour or so in the com- 
mitting magistrate’s office of an evening to 
amuse themselves by watching the hapless 
prisoners who were brought thither for ex- 
amination. And now—ZI was the prisoner! 

I bowed to the magistrate, who took no 
heed of my salute, then stood awaiting the 
next move in the wretched game. 

“What is your name, fellow?” de- 
manded the magistrate in his high voice. 

Before I could reply, the watch-officer 
spoke up. 

“Tf it please your worship, “tis Mark 
Errol, the—” 

“Mark Errol?” broke in the magis- 
trate. “I dined at Errol’s house a score 
of times in the days before he turned ma- 
lignant traitor to his king. Errol is full 
twenty years older than this man, and a 
head shorter.” 

“But, your worship,” babbled the of- 
ficer, “the name ‘ Mark Errol’ be set forth 
clear and fair in this warrant. I know, 
for I be a man of learning as well as of 
substance and I can read. See it for your- 
self, your worship.” 

The magistrate brushed aside the prof- 
fered document. 

“What care I about the name on the 
warrant?” he fumed. “This is no Mark 
Errol. You have blundered grievously, 
officer.” 

“T, your worship?” protested the indig- 
nant officer. “I be as zealous an arm of 
the law as may be found in all England. 
Aye, and as shrewd.” 
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“You are an ass!” retorted the magis- 
trate. 

. The watch-officer’s fat face went purple 
with mortification. Then, observing that 
the magistrate’s clerk was scribbling away 
at his notes, the luckless man cried in 
wild entreaty: 

“Oh, master clerk, in your report I pray 
you write me not down an ass! That I 
should live to see the day that any clerk 
should write Jem Dogberry down an ass!” 

A laugh burst from the bystanders. I 
glanced across at them, taking closer heed 
of their aspect than at my first general 
look. And there seated amid a group of 
gallants, I saw a familiar figure. 

It was Will Shakespeare. His eyes were 
full of mirth, yet as he looked at me they 
filled with troubled pity. He could do 
nothing for me, yet his look of sympathy 
warmed my heart. I looked back at the 
magistrate. 

“Tis not Mark Errol,” the latter was 
saying again, “but who is it? And how 
and where captured you him, Dogberry?” 

“At the house where the passengers for 
the Virginia voyage were gathered for de- 
parture, your worship,’ answered Dog- 


berry. “’T'was there we had word he was 
hiding. And there, sure enough, he was. 
Behold him!” 


“Silence!” roared the magistrate in the 
last stages of exasperation. Then he 
turned on me. 

“Give an account of yourself, sirrah!” 

“T was with some of the other passengers 
for the Virginia voyage this evening,” I 
said quietly, “waiting to go aboard our 
ships. This fellow. watchman entered the 
house to make an arrest. I chanced to 
pass out through the hallway and Master 
Dogberry and his crew seized me. They 
dragged me here.” 

Dogberry had been staring at me with 
his dull, near-sighted eyes. 

“°Tis not the same man,” he now broke 
out. “T’other was shorter and older. Yet 
I cannot have made a mistake. And—the 
fellow hath grown a head taller since he 
came hither.” 

Another laugh, and once more the magis- 
trate cut in. Sa 

“You have the bearing and voice of a 
gentleman, sir,” he said to me more civilly, 
“and I would not interfere with a volun- 
teer for these colonies by which our gracious 
king sets such store. Yet, I can scarce 
understand—” 
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“Tis simple,” I returned. ‘“ ‘These men 
seized me and brought me here.” 

“You suffered them to hale you—an in- 
nocent man—through the streets?” 

“They represented the majesty of the 
law,” said I right priggishly; adding with 
a grin: 

“Moreover, when a- man’s hat is 
bashed down over his eyes and mouth as 
you saw mine was, he can scarce talk con- 
vincingly. I could not raise my hands to 
remove the hat, for they pinioned my 
arms.” 

“He—he hath a sword!” cried Dog- 
berry excitedly. “I take oath he was un- 
armed when we made the arrest. I noted 
that with especial care.” 

“He probably grew the sword during the 
journey,” observed the magistrate. At 
which rare jest his subordinates dutifully 
shrieked with laughter. 

“But,” went on the magistrate, “the 
fact that he wears a sword and did not 
know it nor was deprived of it by the 
watch, bears out his story. I fear, sir,” he 
added, turning to me, “that you have been 
the victim of a grievous blunder. If there 
are any in London who can attest to your 
character I will gladly turn you loose and 
tender you the law’s apologies for this in- 
convenience.” 

“By your leave,” put in Master Shake- 
speare, rising and stepping forward, “I 
know this gentleman, and I am sure he is 
mixed in no treason plots. Will that 
suffice?” 

The magistrate bowed assent; treating 
this mere scrivener of stage plays with as 
deep respect as though he were a man of 
importance; whereat I marveled. 

“You are free, sir,” the magistrate told 
me. “I grieve for your ill treatment. Also 
for the rents in your cloak. As for the 
hat’s destruction, ’twas evidently a shock- 
ing bad hat at best and far out of style. 
So you suffer little loss there.” 

I thanked him and stood aside. I was 
about to depart when Master Shakespeare 
plucked me by the sleeve. 

“Was it not rare?” he chuckled. “Was 
it not rare to hear yon clown of a Dog- 
berry? Could I but put such a character 
on the boards, ’twould set the whole pit 
in a roar. I must talk further with this 
same Master Dogberry.” 

“°*Twas monstrous good of you,” quoth I, 
“to speak for me just now.” 

“Nay,” he answered. “’I'was for mine 


own interest. At supper to-night I chanced 
to speak of you to my Lord of Shaftes- 
bury. He hates Whitson and ‘is powerful 
enow to protect you from him. He bade 
me, should I see you again, to offer you 
honorable service in his own household. 
There is much chance there for advance- 
ment. On the morrow you and I will wait 
upon his lordship.” 

I thrilled with joy at the idea. To find 
such employment was almost beyond the 
dream of a plain soldier of fortune. It 
was lucrative and offered fine chances of 
preferment. 

To be a member of the great Shaftes- 
bury’s official household was the open 
sesame to wealth and rank, for the right 
sort of man. 

In a thrice, my world was changed. 
From poverty and despair I found my feet 
set upon the high road to fortune. I felt 
as if all the gray, old world were one glori- 
ous blaze of sunshine. 

Then, athwart my golden dream came a 
black shadow. And at the shock, I could 
feel myself turn white. 

My promise to mine enemy! I had 
pledged myself to sail to the Americas with 
Captain John Smith, to take up there the 
dreary, hopeless, grinding life of a Vir- 
ginia colonist. I had made my solemn 
pledge to abide by the decision of the dice. 
And the dice had decided against me. 

There was but one thing a man of honor 
could do. Had I been victor in that strange 
duel with Smith, I should have deemed him 
the vilest of curs if he had begged off or 
eluded payment and I knew he would have 
kept his pledge. Was I to prove myself 
less of a man than that swashbucklering 
braggart? There was but one course open 
to me. 

“Master Shakespeare,’ I muttered— 
and my voice was dead with the deep de- 
spair that sanded my dry throat—“T thank 
you from my heart. But I have other em- 
ployment.” 

I could say no more. And I knew my 
words must sound ungracious. 

“As you will,” he answered, plainly 
hurt at the rebuff. 

And he strolled out of the room. 

I wrapped the torn cloak about me, for 
the December night was cold, and prepared 
to set off to the meeting-place of the cursed 
Virginia expedition, secretly hoping that I 
might be too late and that the three ships 
might already have sailed. 


AS 


As I neared the door, the threshold was 
blocked by several gallants who were 
sauntering into the magistrate’s office. I 
stood aside to let them enter. 

The first of the group was Geoffrey 
Whitson. 

At a glance he recognized me. 
ping out his sword he cried: 

“Guard! Arrest him! I accuse him, in 
the king’s name! Seize him!” 


Whip- 


CHAPTER VII. 
MY HEELS SAVE MY HEAD. 


It is odd what sudden twists a man’s 
mind will take. Half a minute earlier I 
had been berating my fate at having to turn 
my back on a brilliant career and bury my- 
self in the Virginia wilderness. 

Now, that same wilderness seemed para- 
dise to me compared with lodgment in a 
Tower cell and the chance of a later ac- 
quaintance with the headsman’s block. 

Whitson, drawing sword and rushing at 
me, had yelled for the guard. In that 
small room, with a full dozen people in it, 
my mind and body worked at once and in 
unison. There was no time for me to get 
at my sword. Instinctively, before the cry 
of alarm was fairly past Whitson’s lips and 
ere he could reach me, I had bounded for- 
ward. 

I tore off my cloak with one wrench as 
I jumped. And with a single cast, I had 
hurled it at Whitson’s face. The huge, torn 
garment covered his head and body like a 
clinging pall. 

In practically the same movement I 
lowered my head and plunged into the little 
knot of men who were following Whitson 
into the room. 

Unprepared for my action and not yet 
fully catching the import of the situation, 
they had no chance to brace themselves for 
the shock. 

Like lightning I tore through the group, 
scattering gallants to right and left. I 
gained the small courtyard ere those in the 
room behind me could pass the staggering, 
sprawling men in the doorway and get at 
me. 

The guard at the postern-gate leading to 
the street was just closing the portal after 
letting Will Shakespeare out. Before he 
could clang the door shut or turn around I 
was upon him like a catapult. 

Knocking him to one side, I threw my 
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whole weight and strength against the heavy 
and almost shut iron gate. The portal 
swung outward, under the impact, and I 
darted out into the night like a rat from a 
trap. ; 

I had no time to shut the door in my 
pursuers’ faces. And out after me they 
poured, pell-mell, swords drawn, yelling 
hike a pack of hounds. 

I sped past Will Shakespeare who had 
advanced scarce a half-score paces on his 
homeward walk from the Tower. By the 
light over the gate he glanced at me as I 
flew past, and recognized me. But there 
was no time for me to waste time or breath 
in shouting so much as one word of ex- 
planation. - And on I fled. 

Never again have I seen Will Shakes- 
peare. Never again have I heard news of 
him. I have sometimes wondered if ever 
he kept his intent of writing those dramas 
about the tempest off the vexed Bermudas 
and of the blackamoor who told of the ad- 
ventures among the Anthropophagi, and if 
ever he portrayed my captor Dogberry’s 
silly character in a stage play. 

I am old now and I am not likely to learn 
more of Master Will Shakespeare or of his 
writings. For the events I am describing 
happened well-nigh fifty years ago, and the 
name of a mere scrivener like this Master 
Shakespeare is no doubt forgot by this time. 
Had he been a great general or a statesman 
he might perchance have been remembered 
by posterity. 

And so, back to my story: 

I plunged into the blackness of the un- 
lighted street, with the full hue and cry 
after me. 

The night was densely black. But years 
of night duty in the foreign campaigns had 
so accustomed my eyes to darkness that I 
could see easily, where these town - bred 
pursuers of mine could not. 

Moreover, J was ever fleet of foot, be- 
yond the average. So I swung along 
through the gloom at a tremendous pace, 
over the uneven street, easily avoiding the 
inequalities and holes and rubbish heaps; 
while those who followed me floundered 
desperately or stumbled and fell. 

I dashed into a crooked alley, slacken- 
ing my pace because of the increased dark- 
ness there; reached the next street, ran 
along it for a short space, then cut into a 
second alley that led toward the river. Cold 
as the night was, my exertions kept me 
glowingly warm. 
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By this time the sound of the clash had 
died away. I had shaken off my pursuers 
with ridiculous ease. And now I bent my 
hurried steps toward the docks and the 
house where Smith and his passengers had 
gathered. 

As I turned out of the short-cut alley to 
the street before the docks, a shape rose 
out of its gloom before me; and the point 
of a half-unseen knife pricked my throat. 

“Stand and deliver!” ordered a voice. 

I could have laughed. What, in the 
name of St. Nicholas, the patron of thieves, 
had I to deliver? 

“Friend,” I answered unflinchingly be- 
fore the menacing knife, “I have an empty 
purse, a half-worn suit (without hat or 
cloak), and a serviceable, but not especial- 
ly costly sword in a much scratched scab- 
bard. I think you have hailed the wrong 
man.” 

As I had been talking I had managed, 
furtively, to raise my arm. Now, as I 
reached the end of my indifferently drawled 
words, I suddenly struck upward. 

My blow caught the highwayman’s arm 
just below the elbow, knocking the knife to 
one side. At the same instant my left fist 
caught him on the chin. Down he went, in 
a heap. I did not wait for him to recover, 
but cleared his rolling body with one spring 
and ran on. : 

Two minutes later I burst into the house 
from which, barely an hour before, I had 
been led by Dogberry and his watchmen. 

The great room was empty. At my shout 
a sleepy servant appeared. He told me 
that all hands had gone aboard their ships 
a half-hour agone. 

I ran to the docks which he pointed out 
to me. There, inquiry from a half-drunk 
sailor gave me the news that the last of the 
three ships carrying the Virginia colony had 
weighed anchor five minutes earlier. 

For an instant my heart grew light. As- 
suredly, I had done all in my power to keep 
my pledge to Smith. If I had failed, 
despite my best efforts to reach the docks in 
time, the fault was not mine. I was ab- 
solved of my promise! Free to take high 
service under the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

But the next moment my miserable sense 
of honor came to the fore again. And al- 
most without volition I found myself racing 
at top speed along the river bank. 

I remembered the section of London from 
former days. I knew that, a half-mile be- 
low, there was a sharp curve of the Thames. 


And, by taking another short cut there, I 
believed I could reach the river at a point 
beyond the curve before the last of the three 
Virginia-bound ships should pass it. 

So off I ran. And in another five min- 
utes or so I had come, panting, to the spot 
I had had in mind. I stood on the muddy 
bank, straining my eyes across the faintly 
glimmering gray expanse of water. 

The black bulk of a ship, moving slow- 
ly down stream with the tide, all sails set, 
was in mid-channel. Behind it, less than a 
furlong, came another vessel of the like 
size; while, fading away in the gloom far 
in front, I could barely make out the blot on 
the water that marked the third and leading 
craft. 

Down the river, drawn by the ebb-tide 
and pushed on by the slight wind that 
brushed their canvas, were the three Vir- 
ginia-bound ships; slipping away from 
England in the darkness of a night which 
blotted out every vestige of land to scores 
of homesick eyes that should never look 
upon England’s green coasts again. 

Apparently I had reached the bank after 
the first of the three ships had passed. The 
second was abreast of me, and the third 
coming along in the rear. 

There was no time for thought. Into the 
ice-cold water I dived and struck out for 
midstream. The freezing December water 
bit to my very marrow. It well-nigh 
shocked my heart and brain into lethargy. 

For, remember, I was in a glow from my 
long, hard run. Yes, and I was tired, too. 
I had undergone much that day; and I was 
lately recovered from an attack of camp 
fever. 

Yet, with all my strength I struck out; 
not waiting to remove my clothes, light 
boots, or sword. A mad feat, I grant you, 
and one for which I had no desire. Yet 
my honor and the memory of my unful- 
filled pledge goaded me on with a lash of 
scorpions. 

As I had feared, I reached mid-channel 
much too late to board the second ship, or 
to attract its crew’s notice by my water- 
choked hails. 

But I found myself straight in the path 
of the third and last vessel. She was com- 
ing on so slowly that I was well in front of 
her. I shouted. But no one answered. 
She seemed to carry no lookout. And her 
crew and passengers were evidently astern. 
Even in that moment, the circumstances 
struck me as odd. 
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I trod water and shouted once more. 
Then, all at once, her bowsprit was jutting 
directly. above me, like the limb of some 
giant forest tree. And, ’twixt myself and 
the sky, I could see her battered figure- 
head silhouetted. 

Just above me, and looping down to be- 
low the water-line, hung the bow-anchor 
chain. 

I caught at it, when the prow was almost 
touching me, and passed my hand through 
one of the huge iron links. 

Then, summoning all my remaining 
power, I clambered hand over hand up the 
chain. It was an easy feat for any agile 
man, for there was almost as good grip- 
hold as on a swaying rope-ladder. 

But in my chilled, fatigued state I was 
almost unable to finish the simple climb. 
Again and again I had to pause, clinging 
to the big links, chattering with cold and 
fighting for breath and fresh strength. 

At last, after an eternity, my hands 
grasped the rail. One awkward, muscle- 
wrenching heave of my whole body and I 
had rolled over the rail onto the deck. 

There I lay panting, gasping. 

After a few minutes I got back my breath 
and enough strength to stagger to my feet. 

I looked about me. Not a soul was in 
sight. The fore-deck was as deserted as a 
midnight churchyard. I could not under- 
stand. Was this the phantom ship of the 
Flying Dutchman that I had boarded? 

The silence and horrible solitude seemed 
to beat in upon me like hammer blows. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LION-TAMER. 


I WALKED aft. For the first few steps 
the deck lanterns showed me no one. And 
again I marveled. 

For folk newly come aboard ship are 
wont to scatter all over the decks and 
cabins, surveying their néw quarters. And 
full two-thirds of this colonial crowd had 
never before set foot on shipboard, so would 
be doubly inquisitive. 

A step or so farther and I was a trifle 
relieved of my apprehensions. There was 
a man on duty at the helm. And scarcely 
had I made out his figure when I saw an- 
other man at work up among the shrouds. 
But, except for these, no one was in sight. 

A half-dozen strides brought me to the 
“break” and the entrance of the great 


cabin, About the doors of this a crowd of 
seamen flocked, intent on what went on 
within. I wondered at the laxity of dis- 
cipline. It boded ill for good, sailorly work 
during the voyage. ‘Then I elbowed my 
way into the cabin. 

Under the hanging lamp stood Captain 
John Smith. His huge right hand gripped 
the shoulder of Croy, the shifty-eyed man 
who had sought to pick my pocket. All 
around pressed the passengers, eying the 
scene for the most part in sullenness or in 
open angef. 

None observed my entrance, so intent 
were they all. As I came in, Smith was 
saying: 

“And I gave fair warning that none but 
honest men were wanted on this voyage. 
You all know that. Yet, what find we? 
A common thief who preys on his own com- 
rades. We catch him red-handed picking 
Master Gordon Clyde’s pocket. There was 
no time to give the case attention ere we 
sailed. But now it shall be settled. 
Brothers, what is your verdict? How shall 
we punish him?” 

A murmur arose. 
tent. 

“Set him free!” called one man in the 
crowd. 

“This is no law court,” cried another. 
“We be all equal here.” 

“Who said that?” snarled Smith, whirl- 
ing about and glaring from one face to the 
other, his eyes blazing, his teeth bared like 
the fangs of a wolf. 

“Who said that?” he demanded again. 

None answered. For his expression did 
not encourage argument. But black, rebel- 
lious looks everywhere greeted him. 

“Since none has manhood to say a word 
for honesty,” went on Smith, red with mor- 
tification, “I will e’en take justice into 
mine own hands.” 

Ere any could check him, or so much as 
guess his purpose, he had caught up the 
thief bodily, swung the fellow athwart his 
broad shoulders, as though Croy were a 
sack of meal and, striding out of the cabin, 
through the crowd, bore him to the rail. 

“We cleanse our good ship thus!” cried 
Captain John Smith. 

As he spoke he heaved the yelling, kick- 
ing, writhing pickpocket far out over the 
rail and let him fall with a mighty splash 
into the river. 

The thief rose to the surface a few yards 
off, sputtering and floundering. Then, get- 


A murmur of discon- 
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ting his bearings, he struck out for the 
nearer shore with a long, easy stroke that 
at once did away with any fears for his 
safety. 

“So!” roared Smith, turning upon the 
muttering, yet cowed, group. “Let it be 
an example. And let none other merit 
throwing overboard. For, in mid-ocean, it 
might not go so lightly with the offender 
as within a furlong of the Thames’s safe 
banks.” 

The muttering swelled and hands were 
laid covertly on sword-hilts or knives. But 
ever, where Smith’s fierce glance flashed, 
the mutterings ceased and hands fell away 
from the hilts. 

He reminded me, ridiculously enough, of 
a lion-tamer I once saw in Romie, who en- 
tered a cage of ravening beasts that longed 
for his life but dared not brave the light 
of command in his eyes. 

Some men are like that. When their 
power extends merely to dumb brutes we 
dub them lion-tamers and pay our groats 
and pence to watch them risk their lives 
at the county fairs. But when the same 
power controls their fellow men we call 
them “born leaders” and obey them sla- 
compelled to spend four months, waking or 

And, while this tatterdemalion crowd 
obeyed and cringed before Captain John 
Smith for the moment, yet I would not just 
then have given a clipped farthing for his 
chances of surviving the long voyage. 

I did not envy him his position as their 
temporary leader. I have faced death more 
than once, and in no very attractive forms. 
Yet, I confess, I should have thought twice 
before trusting myself to be the hated dis- 
ciplinarian of that gang of outcast cut- 
throats on a four-months’ sea-trip. 

It was as though the lion-tamer were 
compelled to spend four months, waking or 
sleeping, continuously locked in the cage 
with his murderous beasts and with no one 
to come to his rescue. In his sleeping hours 
something not wholly pleasant would be 
likely to happen. 

Bitterly as I hated Captain John Smith, 
my heart at that moment went out to him 
in quick sympathy. For he was at least a 
man. And I felt as I might had I seen a 
human being harried by a pack of rabid 
curs. 

The passengers, little by little, dispersed 
to their sleeping quarters and the ill-dis- 
ciplined crew took up their stations of duty. 

I looked in vain for Mark Errol and 


Dorcas. I learned later that they had 
sought their berths as soon as the ship had 
weighed anchor. 

At last I left the dark corner where I 
had watched the scene of incipient mutiny 
and entered the cabin. 

Smith sat there alone beside the table. 
His arms were folded on it and his head 
buried in them. I think he was realizing 
for the first time just what lay before him. 

I walked up to the table. At sound of 
my step he raised his shaggy head, frown- 
ing, and glowered at me. Then, seeing 
who it was, his frown gave place to a look 
of amaze. 

“How did you get here?” he demanded. 

I pointed to my dripping wet clothes. 
He nodded, understandingly. | 

“But why?” he asked. 

“Through no will of mine,” I retorted 
sulkily, “you may be sure of that.” 

Again and more keenly he stared at me. 
Then, once more he nodded. 

“T see,” he said curtly. “I might have 
known. You are a man of honor, Master 
Clyde. I ought not to have doubted you 
would keep your pledge, had you been 
forced to swim the whole blue Atlantic to 
do it.” 

“TI do not need nor wish your com- 
mendation,” I returned surlily, my dislike 
of the man rising once more to the surface. 

“JT do not need nor wish to commend 
you,” he sneered. 

There was a brief, comfortable silence, 
during which I wondered what the outcome 
of the interview would be. 

“TI saw what you did for Errol to-night,” 
said Smith. “TI alone, of us all, saw part 
and surmised the rest. Why did you do 
te 

“T do not know,” I returned, uncomfort- 
able under his sharp gaze. “The foolish 
impulse of a moment. The peril was slight. 
As soon as the committing magistrate saw 
me he knew I was not Errol. Convinced of 
his mistake, he set me free.” 

“H-m! You will merit the undying 
thanks of both Mistress Dorcas and her 
hard-shelled old father. I have had uo 
chance to speak with them since then. But 
—as otherwise they will fail to understand 
the part you played in saving Errol —I 
shall explain it to them in full to-morrow 
morning.” 

“No!” I cried, hot with anger, in spite 
of the cold wetness of my clothes. “You 
shall not!” 
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“Very good,” he assented indifferently. 
“Tf you prefer, I will not.” 

“You give me your word?” I insisted. 

“ Assuredly. But why—” 

could not explain to him how I dreaded 
being looked on in the melodramatic light 
of rescuer and of being overwhelmed with 
tearful thanks. So I but shrugged my 
shoulders and, to shift the topic we were 
discussing, said: 

“T wish you joy with the ruffians and 
ne’er-do-wells you have shipped as colonists. 
They are rare material from which to build 
the welfare of a new land.” 

He winced under the coarse sarcasm. 

“You are. right,” he agreed with some- 
thing very like humility. “What I need is 
a band of sturdy, honest, God-fearing men. 
Tillers of the soil, builders of homes, good 
citizens. But such folk will not yet leave 
home. Nor even will they until home is 
mdde too hard a place for them. So I must 
e’en make shift to carve the colony with 
such broken and blunted tools as lie ready 
to my hand.” 

“ Gamesters, thieves, broken adventurers, 
gold - seekers, ex - convicts, down - at - heel 
swashbucklers, and needy gentry,” I sup- 
plemented. 

“You have called their roll,” he agreed 
quietly; “and in which category do you 
place your worthy self?” 

“That is a hard question to answer,” I 
said slowly. “First of all, I am a man 
who hates the whole venture and who, as 
you know, enters upon it with utter distaste. 
Also, I hate you and ‘all pertaining to you. 
And should the opportunity ever honorably 
come, I shall slake that hatred.” 

He nodded, in no whit displeased. 

“In the meantime,” I went on, “you are 
a man alone among ravening beasts. And 
by the blood-kinship of man to man as 
against the lower animals, I shall stand at 
your side and aid you in all things. We 
understand each other now, I think. There 
is no further need of words between us.” 

He had sprung to his feet and, impul- 
sively, had half-stretched forth his hand to 
grasp mine. I ignored the gesture and 
passed out of the cabin. 

From the deck outside I saw him look 
after me for an instant with something like 
wistfulness in his ferocious little eyes. 
Then he sank back in his chair, and once 
more buried his head in his folded arms. 

It occurred to me momentarily that I 
had behaved like a boor. And I was half 


minded to go back and take the hand of 
fellowship he had offered me. 

I have since wished I had obeyed the 
impulse, 


CHAPTER IX. 


WHEREIN “GRATITUDE” IS QUAINTLY 
DEFINED. 


Ir was well-nigh a week later when Dor- 
cas Errol and her father first appeared on 
deck. Mark had been desperately seasick, 
it seemed, and his daughter had remained 
below to nurse him. Thus it was that I 
had caught no glimpse of either of them. 

But one blue-and-gold morning, when I 
was taking my usual brisk walk on the 
cramped little deck, I came upon them, 
seated in the sunshine in an angle of the 
cabin-wall, 

I was more glad than I had realized. For 
the riffraff that made up most of our pas- 
senger-list were not of the sort wherewith 
a decent man might associate with any sort 
of mental or moral profit. These two were. 
of a far different stripe. Already I had 
promised myself many a pleasant hour in 
their company. 

During the past week I had been sadly 
at lack for society. I would not mingle 
with the worthless scum who were to form 
our wonderful colony. I would not asso- 
ciate more than I could help with Captain 
John Smith. 

Hence, oddly enough, I had picked ac- 
quaintance with Aquia, the giant red In- 
dian who was Smith’s servant. The savage 
knew a smattering of English. And as I 
was the only man on board who did not 
mock at his strange aspect, he seemed to 
have taken a sort of liking to me. 

I had resolved to improve the voyage by 
picking up from him something of his In- 
dian language. It would serve to pass the 
tedious hours, and would prove of use to 
me in Virginia. Aquia, nothing loath, had 
consented. And our lessons had already 
begun. : 

*Twas a barbarous tongue. But I had 
ever had a knack for quickly mastering for- 
eign lingo; so I hoped to make some sort 
of progress in Aquia’s lingo ere the dreary 
voyage should end. This morning, as I 
caught sight of Dorcas and old Errol, it 
suddenly occurred to me that there were 
infinitely more agreeable ways of passing 
time on shipboard. 
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Sweeping off my hat with my very best 
bow, I advanced upon the father and daugh- 
ter. They had not seen me until I was 
close to them. Then the look that sprang 
into the eyes of each could hardly be con- 
strued as one of warm welcome. 

I halted, irresolute, before that double 
gaze of utterly horrified contempt. “Then, 
manlike, I rushed to my destruction. 

“No doubt you have forgotten me?” I 
commenced, hoping that I had misread the 
look that I could not at all account for. 
“We met once before. I am Gordon 
Clyde—”’ 

I paused. Mark Errol, quivering with 
rage and supporting himself upon his staff, 
had risen to his feet. 

“You cur!” he panted, thrusting his face 
toward mine. “ You man-selling, contempt- 
ible cur!” 

Now, no living man of mine own age and 
strength could have lived to boast that he 
had spoken such words to me. But from 
an old and sick one I could not exact pay- 
ment. 

Moreover, Errol’s odd speech struck me 
dumb. I had risked life and liberty for 
him. I had saved him from the headsman’s 
block. And now— 

“Were you not content,” he raved on, “to 
play the blackguard and help in my arrest, 
but now you must pollute with your pres- 
ence the air we breathe?” 

Still wholly in the dark, I, nevertheless, 
choked back my choler and said: 

“Will you kindly explain, sir?” ; 

“Explain?” he rasped.. “Explain to 
you, perchance, that you aided the minions 
of the law to make an unjust arrest? That 
you curried favor with the king by seizing 
me and thrusting me into the very arms of 
the city watch? That you dragged my 
weeping daughter from my embrace and 
delivered me over to the law? Explain? 
Faugh!” 

I well recalled the scene he had described. 
But that—in the light of what I had done 
directly afterward—he could so grossly 
misunderstand my actions avas more than 
I could believe. 

“Pray, sir,” I insisted, “since you have 
so accurately depicted my actions in that 
room where we met, go on and describe what 
befell after I had pushed you out into the 
dark passageway.” 

“Ah!” he cried, with a smile of ‘sour 
triumph. “’Twas then that Providence 
mercifully overruled your evil intent. As 


you well may not know that I escaped your 
clutches, I will tell you, in order that you 
may see how miserably you failed.” 

“Yes,” I assented drearily enough, “I 
have failed. And miserably. Go on, 
I beg.” 

“Tn the darkness there,” pursued Errol, 
“of a sudden all was turmoil and confu- 
sion. I know not clearly what happened, 
for all passed so swiftly. But I opine that 
my captors quarreled among themselves. 
There was a scuffle. In it I lost my cloak 
and my beaver hat, and I was thrust by 
chance into a corner, while the fight raged 
on past me. The next moment the city 
watch had left the house. By a miracle I 
was saved.” : 

“ Accept my warm congratulations,’ 
I dryly. 

“But,” he raged, his anger kindled 
afresh, “your own vile share in the arrest 
is none the less black. And for that I would 
I were a younger man that I might punish 
you as-you merit.” 

“Mistress Errol,” I cried, turning to 
Dorcas, “on my honor I am quite guiltless 
of this foul offense wherewith your father 
charges me. Will you believe? Will you 
let me explain my part in this affair of your 
father’s arrest?” 

But as I moved toward her the girl shrank 
back from me in horror as from some loathed 
reptile. 

That gesture of hers, and the look that 
accompanied it, went to my heart like the 
thrust of cold steel. I had not thought mor- 
tal person could so hurt me. 

Ere I could speak again old Errol was 
between us. 

“Every word to my daughter from so 
low a beast as yourself,” he mouthed, “is 
an affront. Be silent. Back to your kennel, 
dog!” 

As he spoke he whirled his staff aloft 
and struck me full across the face with it. 
The force of the blow and his own enfeebled 
grip sent the stout oaken cudgel clattering 
from his hand to the deck. I snatched it 
up. Dorcas gave a little cry and made as 
though to throw herself protectingly in front 
of the raging old man. 

I looked Mark Errol in the eye for a 
full half-minute. And under my emotion- 
less gaze, I saw his face change from fury 
to senile fear. Then I broke the thick oak 
staff between my two hands as though it 
had been a pine wand, and let the pieces 
fall clattering at my feet. 


’ 


said 
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“Forgive my intrusion,” I said gently, 
as I turned on my heel; “I shall not 
trouble either of you again.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HOUR OF BATTLE. 


Hap I the prospect of Methusaleh’s years 
and had my readers Job’s patience, I might 
undertake to write a description of that 
voyage from England to Virginia. As it is, 
its incidents up to the hour of battle can 
be told in a mere handful of words. 

The three little ships crawled over glassy 
seas or were buffeted like chips by the great 
winter gales. The passengers of our own 
vessel were first sick, then keenly interested 
in everything, then wearied and bored; and 
at length, by natural course, fell to plot- 
ting mischief. 

Smith ruled them as though they were 
slaves. He had no legal right to do this, 
for the new colony’s leader had not yet been 
named. 

By orders of His Majesty King James, 
transmitted to “The Company,” we were to 
sail to Virginia. Within twenty-four hours 
after landing there we were to open a sealed 
packet. 

That packet contained the names of the 
men ordained by the king to be our presi- 
dent and of the men who were to form his 
council. None knew what names were 
written in the packet. None could know 
until we should land. 

In the mean time we were normally un- 
der command of our three sea captains. But 
Smith, who had been the master spirit in 
recruiting the expedition, took on himself 
the temporary leadership. And he enforced 
it, by sheer strength of character, over the 
men who daily grew to hate him worse and 
worse. 

For my own part, I kept my promise to 
the Errols. I never went near either of 
them again. But, curiously enough, I 
could not feel for them the wrath their stu- 
pid ingratitude and Mark Errol’s blow de- 
served. 

For the old man I had the pity one 
might have for a cranky, defective child. 
As for Dorcas, I found myself daily think- 
ing more and more about her. And while 
this provoked me, I could not cease from it. 

Left to my own resources, I plunged heart 
and soul into the wearisome task of learn- 
ing from Aquia his language. When one 


has nothing else to do, and applies himself 
for more than four months to the acquiring 
of a foreign tongue, it is surprising what 
progress he can make. And in my own 
case, as I have said, I am ever quick at 
learning languages. Ere that awful voyage 
was over I had mastered the dialect of the 
giant Indian’s people. 

Despite a few gales, we fared more than 
commonly well in the way of weather, until 
we were within a few days’ sail of the 
Canary Isles. Then one morning as Smith 
was using a rounded mirror to signal to our 
sister ships, the glass slipped from his hand 
at a lurch of the vessel and fell to the deck, 
where it broke in fifty pieces. 

A gasp of fear rose from the onlookers. 
They were an ignorant and crassly super- 
stitious lot. And to them the breaking of a 
mirror signified fearsome ill-luck, not only 
to the man who broke it, but to all his house. 
And as Smith’s “house” just then con- 
sisted of the ship, they loudly foretold dis- 
aster for us all. 

Smith rebuked their fears; but in the 
midst of his harangue as to the folly of the 
belief in superstition, one of the crew gave 
a shout of terror and pointed to westward. 

Five minutes before, the early spring sun- 
light had been cloudless and balmy above 
an almost unrippled sea. ; 

Now, as by magic, out of the west had 
leaped a black wall streaked with lurid 
gleams. It was rushing down.upon us like 
a live thing. No one who has not witnessed 
the swift upcoming of such a tempest in 
southern seas can imagine its aspect’or the 


‘terror it strikes to the stoutest heart. 


For a second everybody stared in mute 
horror at the onsweeping storm. Then the 
shipmaster howled orders that sent the sail- 
ors swarming up into the rigging like so 
many monkeys. There, in wild haste, they 
tugged and hauled at shortening sai] —a 
task on whose prompt achievement all our 
lives hung. 

A heavy-set man in a sky-blue mantle 
thrust himself forward from the crowd of 
passengers. 

“Yah!” he screamed, shaking a dirty 
forefinger in Smith’s face. “’Tis you we 
have to thank for this! You smashed the 
mirror and drew a curse on us all. If we 
go to the bottom, it is because of your—” 

“Silence!” roared Smith. 

But terror of the elements had robbed 
the man and his fellows of their lesser ter- 
ror of their master. They pressed about 
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Captain Smith, cursing him, reviling him, 
threatening him with eyes and fists and 
half-drawn blades. 

The mastership that blazed in his little 
eyes had for once no effect on his followers. 
The fury of the tempest that was bearing 
down upon them was so terrible as to make 
mere mortal’s rage seem a puny thing. 

Like hungry lions about a man who 
sleeps at a dying jungle-fire, they edged 
closer and closer, and more menacingly to- 
ward the fearless but powerless captain. 

In another moment, I think, the rush 
would have come—a rush that might have 
torn him limb from limb. But with a roar 
like that of a thousand pieces of artillery, 
the storm broke over us. It struck the ship 
as with the buffet of a huge fist. Over she 
careened, so sharply as to fling every one in 
a kicking, struggling jumble to the deck. 

It was every one for himself. The waves 
swept the deck below the break before the 
ship could right herself again. Had the 
crew been five seconds less prompt in their 
work with the sails we must have turned 
turtle. 

Then pandemonium broke loose. 

The light of day was blotted out. Our 
ears were half deafened. The cordage sang 
like harp-strings. One seaman was blown 
out of the top rigging like a fly from a wall. 

Men’s yelling voices were inaudible in 
the uproar. The spume made everything 
invisible/at a distance of a yard or so. 

The ship shook and shivered and groaned 
like some sea-monster in anguish. From 
one side of the deck to the other we were 
tossed until the narrow decking-space was 
a shapeless mass of twisting, grotesquely 
writhing humanity. 

In a few minutes the first force of the 
storm spent itself. The gale passed. But 
it was only the precursor of a three-day 
tempest, before which our three baremasted 
ships scudded impotently. 

Hatches were battened down, and we were 
herded most of the time between decks like 
cattle. It was not pleasant. The air was 
vibrant with prayers, groans, and curses. 

On the fourth morning the storm had 
somewhat abated, and we crawled on deck 
again. We could not see either of our sister 
ships anywhere. 

The shipmaster ordered part of the can- 
vas set and headed for the Canary Isles, 
where it had been arranged we should all 
meet in case our vessels should ever be scat- 
tered by a tempest. 


In reply to an idle query, our shipmaster 
said: 

“T dare not crowd more canvas on. We 
are not at the end of the.storm. This is 
but a lull.” 

That was enough. Men glanced blankly 
at one another. Then the bulk of the pas- 
sengers and several of the crew moved as 
by common consent toward the stern, and 
there they huddled for a time in eager, low- 
voiced converse. : 

T can read men a bit. That is why I am 
still alive. And if ever I read trouble, ’twas 
at that moment. I understood in part what 
the conversation portended. There was but 
one course for a decent man. I walked into 
the cabin, where I found Captain John 
Smith hard at work over a roll of maps and 
charts that he had spread out on the table. 
He glanced up as I approached. 

“T am altering these,” the said, too full 
of zeal to recall our cold relations one to- 
ward another. “ Virginia now extends from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from New 
France settlement in Canada, down to the 
Spanish Floridas. It is in my mind to split 
it into two colonies, north and south, and to 
rename the northern one. Not to name it 
after a king who may die and be forgot, but 
after our own grand fatherland that can 
never be forgot. What think you, man, of 
christening the northern colony ‘ New Eng- 
land?’ Is not the idea a worthy one?” 

“Pardon!” I broke in impatiently, able 
for the first time now to stem the current 
of his enthusiastic speech; ‘but if, instead 
of naming colonies that may never exist, 
you will look to your own welfare, you are 
like to live the longer. Come!” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, angry 
at the interruption, yet seeing me to be in 
deep earnest. 

“Get your sword first and put on your 
helmet and breastplate,” I answered. ‘Do 
it without delay. Afterward there will be 
time to question me.” 

It was characteristic of the man that he 
waited to ask no further questions. He 
went to the wall and snatched down his 
sword and helmet. Then, beckoning to 
Aquia, who had stood stolidly in one corner 
of the cabin gazing out at the clump of 
whispering men, Smith ordered the Indian 
to help him fasten on the heavy, dented 
breastplate. I talked briefly and to the 
point while these preparations went for- 
ward. 


“The crisis has come,” I said. “These 
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tuffians of yours are no longer content to 
snarl. Look at them out there. They mean 
mischief.” 

Smith looked. At one glance this ruler 
of men saw I was right, and at a stride he 
reached the doorway leading from cabin to 
deck. He was not one second too soon. 

For, even as he stepped forward, the con- 
ference among the malcontents ended. As 
one man they moved forward toward the 
cabin in whose doorway Smith, sword in 
hand, stood glaring at them. 

This time his weapon and his eyes did 
not check them. There was a hissing sound 
as a score of swords leaped from their scab- 
bards. The big fellow in the blue mantle 
was in advance of the rest. It was evident 
he was spokesman. 

Onward moved the men until their leader 
was barely two swords’-length from Smith. 
Then he halted and made as though to 
speak. But Smith spoke first. 

“What does this mean?” shouted the 
captain, his rough voice. booming forth like 
a cannon-shot. “Is it mutiny? If so, you 
will one and all wish you had not been 
born.” 

The blue-mantled man held his ground 
and replied: ; 

“We have had enough of that, Captain 
Smith. We have endured your browbeat- 
ings and your bullyings long enough. The 
end has come. It is you who have brought 
ill luck upon this ship.” 

“A gang of blackguards like you and 
your fellows, Jerry Crowley,” retorted 
Smith, “are enough to bring ill fortune on 
Westminster Abbey itself. If—” 

“The breaking of the mirror,” pursued 
the blue-mantled Crowley, unheeding, 
“brought a curse on this ship. Our lives 
have been in peril from storm and wave 
ever since. And the shipmaster says the 
storm is not yet past. It is you, Captain 
John Smith, who have brought upon us this 
curse. And while you remain on board we 
shall not know one safe hour.” 

“The shore is overdistant to swim to,” 
jeered Smith, “and our consort ships are 
not in sight. I fear me you must e’en en- 
dure my fateful presence a while longer.” 

A confused howl of negation — furious, 
beastlike—rose from the crowd. 

“We shall not endure your presence,” 
Captain Smith,” retorted the spokesman. 
“That is what we have come to tell you. 
You brought ill luck upon us. If you stay 
we will all go to the bottom. And—” 


“The right men in the right place at 
last,” commented Smith. 

“And,” continued Crowley, his voice 
raising, “to save our own lives we must 
sacrifice you.” 

(Do not think I overdraw this scene, I 
beg. History will bear me out. From the 
beginning of the world seafarers have been 
rankly superstitious. And again and again 
they have thrown overboard men who they 
believed brought misfortune to the ship. To 
search no farther afield for an example, let 
me recall the case of the prophet Jonah in 
Holy Writ.) 

“You mean to hurl me overboard?” 
asked Smith in genuine wonder. 

For reply they unanimously pressed 
closer. Again ‘was their fear of him forgot 
in a greater terror—the superstitious dread 
that his continued presence would bring 
them shipwreck and drowning. 

At their forward move Smith raised his 
sword-point, but gave no other sign of emo- 
tion. Indeed, his usual truculence was re- 
placed by calm—a deadly calm. 

“Before you can cast me into the sea,” he 
drawled, “you must take me. Who first 
will court death by laying hands on John 
Smith?” 

They gathered for a rush. I quietly 
stepped into the broad doorway to one side 
of Smith, sword in hand. Aquia, the giant 
redman, hatchet aloft, stepped to Smith’s 
other side as unconcernedly as though about 
to serve his master’s dinner. 

We were three against twenty. The odds 
seemed overwhelming. Our position in the 
doorway, which we completely filled, gave 
us some added advantage. But I knew 
enough of hand-to-hand warfare to realize 
how slender was our hope of survival. 

Well, it would be, at any rate, a soldier’s 
death. And at the side of two brave men. 
One might do worse than die thus, with 
drawn sword, for the right. 

And, happier than I had been for months, 
I threw myself on guard. 


CHAPTER XI. 
I TRY MY HAND AT SWORD-PLAY. 


THE appearance of Aquia and myself be- 
side Smith was an evident surprise to the 
mutineers. I think they had not counted 
on the captain’s receiving help from the few 
of the passengers and crew who were not in 
the plot. 
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Indeed, the non-combatants were huddled 
like scared sheep in a group near the farther 
rail, watching the proceedings with help- 
less terror. 

I could make out Dorcas Errol’s pale face 
and great frightened eyes. And beside her 
was her father, striving to force his way to 
the front of the knot of spectators. 

Smith glanced quickly from one side to 
the other and noted our presence. 

“Thank you, Clyde,” he said to me un- 
der his breath, “you are a brave man. I 
knew I could count on you.” 

“Captain John Smith and you two 
others,” cried Crowley, “I call on you to 
lay down your arms. You three will but 
die uselessly. Surrender, and Clyde and the 
Indian shall be spared.” 

“Oh, cease gabbling and begin your at- 
tack,” snapped John Smith, “or do you 
want us to come out there and settle you? 
Ye are twenty. We are three. Yet we three 
be men. And—” 

“No!” called a voice from one side of 
the mutineer group. “Ye are four, Captain 
John. I cast in my lot with you.” 

It was old Mark Errol. He had at last 
made his way through the non-combatants, 
and was shuffling rapidly across the deck 
toward us. 

He had almost reached our side before 
his defiant words called the mutineers’ 
notice to him. Then Jerry Crowley, who 
was nearest the old man, struck brutally at 
him with his sword. 

I heard Dorcas cry out, but I was in mid 
air when I heard. For I had sprung for- 
ward and caught the heavy, descending 
blow on my own blade, at the same time 
clutching Errol by the collar and throwing 
him bodily toward the doorway. 

Aquia caught the old man as he spun 
toward the threshold, and unceremoniously 
thrust Errol into the cabin behind him. 
Scarce had he done it when I was back, un- 
hurt, in my former place at Smith’s side. 

It was a daring thing I had done. But 
its very unexpectedness, coupled with its 
lightning speed, had made it possible. I 
verily believe that less than two seconds 
elapsed from the time I left the doorway 
to the moment I returned to it after rescuing 
Mark Erroi. : 

But the instant of action had been enough 
to snap the last thread of hesitancy on the 
part of our assailants. Instinctively, and 
waiting for no word of command, the whole 
mass of them flung themselves upon us. 


Then, for a minute or so, ensued some of 
the hottest work of my life. There was no 
time nor room for clever fencing. There was 
naught possible save to elude or beat aside 
as well as possible the bristling sword- 
points that came toward my breast, and to 
thrust with ceaseless and wondrous rapid 
insistence at my oncoming assailants. 

I had no chance to note how my comrades 
were faring. It was all I could do to hold 
my own and to keep from going down under 
the onslaught. A sword-point pricked my 
shoulder, another my thigh. 

“ Clyde,” shouted Smith above the clamor 
of battle, “stick to the point, lad. Never 
give ’em the edge. ’Tis the only chance.” 

“T am no novice,” I yelled in reply. 
“Save your breath for fighting.” 

For I was already observing the needful 
warning he had called to me. A swords- 
man trying to hold a doorway or other semi- 
protected position against two or more ad- 
versaries must ever thrust with the point of 
his sword, and never attempt to slash with 
its edge, for the latter motion leaves his 
guard open and takes up too much time. 

Every swordsman knows this, and it irked 
me that Smith should have deemed it need- 
ful to tell me; but, like many born leaders, 
he seldom gave others the credit for common 


\intelligence. 


After a minute the first rush slackened. 
Unable to force their way in the initial at- 
tack, our assailants gave back for a second 
and a more concerted onset. 

As the pressure in front of me slackened 
ever so little, I glanced at Smith, who was 
using his blade as coolly and dextrously as 
if he were in a fencing-school. He plied 
his great sword with perfect ease. And I 
noted that, like my own, his weapon was 
red to the hilt. 

The Indian, Aquia, was equally calm. 
His arm was slashed by a sword blade, and 
another cut had laid open his cheek. But 
his stoical features gave no sign of pain. 

At our feet lay six men, dead or wound- 
ed. And more than one of the survivors 
carried marks of our handiwork. 

I hoped, for a moment, that the muti- 
neers would be scared off by this proof of 
or power to defend ourselves. But, rap- 
scallions as they were, they assuredly were 
not cowards. 

These were men who not only lived by 
their wits, but who for years had held 
death off by their powers and courage with 
the sword, 
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And the difficulty of the task that now 
confronted them served only to urge them 
to further and more furious efforts. Their 
hatred was at boiling point. Their fighting 
spirit was up. The time when the power 
of a more masterful mind could quell them 
was past. 

There was no hope for us. I hit on a 
bold plan. These men were gamblers and 
were wont to stake all on one throw: I 
would appeal to that instinct in them. 

“Wait!” I cried, as they gathered about 
Crowley, arranging for a better and more 
carefully executed assault. “Wait! Crow- 
ley, tis to you I am speaking.” 

“The time for speaking is past,” he 


growled. 
“You are these men’s leader,” I hurried 
on. “You voiced their alleged grievance. 


Are you man enough to take the weight of 
that grievance upon yourself?” 

He looked puzzled. So did the rest. 
They did not understand. 

“Will you hold back your pack of curs,” 
I continued, “and meet me, man to man, 
hand to hand, sword to sword?” 

“What?” 

“Will you let us represent our two fac- 
tions and let the whole quarrel rest on the 
result of our duel?” 

A murmur of keen, wondering interest 
sprang from the group. I gave it no time 
to die down. 

“If you men charge us again,” I said, 
“you may or may not overcome us. But 
in any case you will lose many lives. You 
have seen how we can fight. On the other 
hand, if we beat you into submission you 
all will continue to snarl for the rest of the 
voyage.” 

Again I paused for the fraction of a sec- 
ond to let my words sink in. Then I re- 
sumed: 

“Let us rather be true gamesters. Fight 
me, Master Crowley. If I win let your men 
pledge themselves to obedience. If you 
win, Captain Smith shall be delivered into 
your hands.” 

“Hold on!” cried Smith (speaking to 
me in Italian, that he might not be under- 
stood by the rest). ‘What are you doing, 
man? Offering to deliver me over like a 
trussed pig to the butchers? Have I no 
voice in this?” 

“Tf they attack again,” I answered, in the 
same language, “we are none of us likely 
to have ‘ voice’ about anything. We should 
not have lived through the first charge had 


they not attacked in confusion and with 
no concerted plan. Next time they will be 
wiser and four or five of them will engage 
each of us at once. No mortal, outside a 
romance book, could live for one minute 
against such odds. What I propose to 
Crowley is our only chance.” 

“Then,” Smith insisted, “it must be I, 
and not you, who shall fight him. This is 
my quarrel.” 

“Should you step from this doorway,” I 
retorted, “they will fall on you in a body. 
No. Mine is the only course. Take heart. 
You know something of my sword play.” 

Turning to the mutineers, who had been 
conferring excitedly together, I asked in 
English: 

“Do you consent?” 

“Yes!” they roared, Crowley among 
them. | : 

It is human nature to enjoy watching an 
exciting contest between two well-matched 
men. It is gambler nature to enjoy the 
playing of a desperate hazard. Crowley 
evidently had the reputation of being a 
brilliant swordsman. Otherwise he could 
not have won his way to the mastery of such 
a rabble. I, on the other hand, was un- 
known to them as a fencer. From all these 
reasons I was not all surprised by the loud 
and ready assent to my proposition. 

“Good!” I assented, stepping out into 
the cleared space in front of the doorway. 
“So be it. If I win, you men are to come 
to heel and conduct yourselves with due 
submission. If I lose, Captain Smith is 
yours. It is so understood?” i 

“Yes,” roared the mutineers again. 

And Crowley, casting aside his blue 
mantle, strode forth into the open space to 
confront me. 

The deck was slippery and uneven. The 
ship was pitching wildly in the ground- 
swell of the storm. The pain from my 
two flesh wounds was sharp, yet I greeted 
right blithely this single chance of win- 
ning for us. 

“On guard!” cried Crowley. 

And our blades clashed together. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AN AFFAIR IN MIDOCEAN. 


THERE is a sort of “sixth sense” pos- 
sessed by every expert fencer which tells 
him at first clash of the blades whether or 
not his opponent is a good swordsman. 


“ 


Such a sensation, I am sure, came to 
both Crowley and myself as our swords 
crossed, there on the ship’s rolling, slippery 
deck. Around us, in a semicircle, crowd- 
ed the mutineers. On the other side, in 
the cabin doorway, still grasping their 
weapons, stood Smith and Aquia. The 
wind was fresh in our faces and whistled 
through the cordage above. 

For a few moments my antagonist and I 
were content to feel out each other’s skill 
and to look for openings of attack. It was 
he who made the first aggressive move. 

Dropping the point of his sword almost 
to the deck, in the hope that mine would 
follow it, he brought the point up again 
with incredible swiftness and lunged for 
my throat. 

Jt was a clever trick, but an old one, 
and I was ready for it. Instead of being 
lured into sinking my sword-point, I had 
thrust as his point dropped. Crowley 
sprang back and parried at the same time, 
but he was just too late to avoid me. 

The point of my sword sank into the 
flesh of his upper chest, struck on a bone, 
and deflected. The wound was light, but 
painful, and it infuriated him. 

Casting caution to the winds, and 
spurred on by a cry of derision from some 
of his followers, Crowley rushed to the 
attack with a strength and savage quick- 
ness that taxed my powers to the utmost. 
For a space I could do naught but defend 
myself, and was hard put to it to do even 
that. ; 

Our blades clashed and ground together, 
whining and slithering, like living crea- 
tures. This man, Crowley, was a swords- 
man of prowess. I, who have been account- 
ed a skilled man at that art, could scarce 
do more than repel his assault. 

But his own vehemence was fighting my 
battle for me. He was a strong man, and 
swift of motion, but his florid face and 
baggy eyes showed that he had lived the 
wildest of lives. And that same mode of 
life was now beginning to tell against him. 

His fierce exertions were making him 
breathe fast, and were, ever so little, slack- 
ening his speed, whereas my own lungs 
and muscles, hardened by the rigors of 
many campaigns, and kept in condition by 
frugal, temperate living, felt no distress 
under the heavy strain I was putting upon 
them. 

Around and around each other we cir- 
cled, he ever on the offensive, I defending 
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myself, and at each chance of an opening 
seeking to reach him. I had no eyes or 
ears for the onlookers. All I could see was 
Crowley’s ferocious countenance, and the 
lightning play of his sword. All I could 
hear was the clashing of our blades and 
the panting breath of Crowley. My 
wounds were bleeding but little, yet they 
hurt me cruelly. 

Our swords threw off a shower of red 
sparks as I parried a terrific cut for my 
head. I slashed under Crowley’s guard. 
He sprang back to avoid the cut. 

His foot slipped on the slimy deck, and 
down he crashed on all fours, his sword 
flying out of his grasp. 

Now, here (as Smith did not hesitate to 
tell me later) was where I played the fool. 
Had the situations been reversed, Crowley 
would have spitted me as foul as I lay. 
sprawling and disarmed at his feet. 

Moreover, with the fate of Smith resting 
in my hands as it did, I had no right to 
indulge any foolish notions of chivalry. 
My duty was to Smith and to myself. Not 
to this cutthroat blackguard whom accident 
had placed at my mercy. 

I knew all this. And I despised myself 
for my silly squeamishness. But I could 
not bring myself to stab the man as he 
groveled helpless. I could not do it. 

I stepped back, sinking my sword-point to 
the deck. 

“Get up!” I ordered. 

A gasp of utter and unbelieving wonder 
burst from the mutineers. A cry of dis- 
gust came from the doorway where Smith 
stood watching. 

But Crowley had caught up his sword, 
and was on his feet by the time the words 
were fairly out of my mouth. I could see 
from the look on his angry, bloated face 
that he felt a surprised contempt for me. 
Then he leaped to the attack. 

Humiliated by his own awkwardness, 
mad at having been thus shamed before 
his followers, he flew at me in a frenzy of 
rage that half blinded him. 

But this time I withstood his assault 
with less difficulty. Fury had dulled his 
keen skill; fatigue and the jar of his heavy 
fall had shaken his bovine strength. 

In less than a minute I was on the offen- 
sive. And now for the first time during 
the duel, I was the aggressor. Little by 
little I drove him back, my sword barely 
missing its mark in more than one cut or 
slash. 
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I “touched” his shoulder, and a red 
spot widened on the white of his cambric 
shirt. My sword-point pierced his left 
arm in a lunge that was meant for his 
heart. 

Backward ever I forced him. Nor, de- 
spite his wildest efforts, could he resume 
the offensive. His bolt was shot. His 
great body, strong as it was, had begun to 
pay the penalty for the life it had led. 
His breath came in sobbing gasps. His 
eyes were glaring and bloodshot. 

He still fought ferociously. But I knew 
the end was not far off. So long as he 
stood face to face with me, and able to de- 
fend himself, I felt no shred of pity nor of 
compunction for what I was about to do. 

At any instant, now, one of my lunges 
or cuts must penetrate past his weakening 
guard with sufficient force to end the com- 
bat. 

Smith would be saved, and with him 
such future as might: possibly lie in store 
for the Virginia colony, and for the Ameri- 
cas themselves. And I pressed my foe the 
more relentlessly. 

I cut at his head, rising on my toes to 
give the greater force to my blow. He 
warded the stroke, yet so feebly that my 
blade came down upon his head glancing- 
ly, cutting away his leathern cap and 
staggering him. 

I leaped forward to follow up my advan- 
tage. One more such blow would stretch 
him lifeless. 

As I sprang my toe caught against the 
outflung, stiffening arm of one of the men 
who had been slain in the attack on the 
cabin doorway. 

The ship rolled jerkily as I strove to re- 
gain my balance, and down I went on one 
knee. Luckily the fall was not enough to 
send the sword from my hand. But it 
shook me, sickeningly. 

Before I could recover myself or make 
the first effort to rise Jerry Crowley was 
upon me. With a shout he had swung his 
blade aloft, and was bringing it down with 
every atom of remaining strength on my 
head. The slash would have cloven my 
skull in two, had it found its mark. 

But, as he struck, I flung myself sharp- 
ly to the right. Down whizzed the sword, 
barely grazing my left shoulder, yet with 
sufficient force to benumb my whole left 
arm. 

And, as the stroke sped downward, I 
thrust. 


I was still on one knee. But I thrust 
upward and threw the rising weight of my 
body into the lunge. 

It all happened in a second. Crowley 
was drawn forward by the force of his 
own blow. And my upward thrust’s force 
was redoubled by the fact that he involun- 
tarily came to meet it. 

Through leathern vest, through flesh and 
through bone, my good blade bit its way. 
Yes, and its point stood out a full three 
inches behind the man’s back. 

Crowley gave a convulsive start, whose 
force tore the sword-hilt from my wearied 
hand. Then, for a second, he stood stock- 
still, his hands upraised, a grotesque look of 
amazement on his purple face, and my 
blade transfixing his powerful body from 
chest to back. 

He stood there, I say, while all the spec- 
tators stared breathless. Then, slowly, as 
if his legs were turned to melting tallow, 
he began to sink. And he lay on a great, 
huddled, silent heap on the blood-flecked 
boards of the deck. 

Panting, I stepped back to the doorway 
of the cabin. 

“YT will take your hand now, Captain 
Smith,” I said, “if you are still minded to 
offer it to me!” 

“Brave lad!” cried Smith, thumping me 
on the back in a fashion that may have 
been commendatory, but was assuredly 
most agonizing to my wounded shoulder. 
“Good, brave lad! I could scarce have 
done a neater job myself. But why did 
you spare him the time you had him down? 
You saw how he treated you in like case.” 

“Yes,” said I, dryly, “I saw. And it 
made my task the pleasanter. I—” 


“Trouble!” croaked Aquia, in the 
Indian tongue. 
He pointed at the mutineers. While 


one or two of them were fruitlessly seek- 
ing to revive Crowley, and to stanch the 
wound in which my sword-blade still re- 
mained, the bulk of them were eagerly 
jabbering together. 

A less keen judge of human nature than 
Aquia could have seen that their conference 
boded no good fortune to us. 

“Well!” called Smith, harshly. 
champion lost the fight. 
abide by the terms. 
ters, all.” 

Instead, they turned on us as one man, 
and again their blades flashed out. It 
was clear they had hastily decided to re- 


“Your 
And you will 
Back to your quar- 
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pudiate the agreement on which I had 
staked my life and Smith’s. 

Low gamesters as they were, they had 
not even sufficient manhood to abide by the 
turn of the fortune they themselves had 
invoked. 

Possessed by the superstitious belief that 
Smith’s continued presence on the ship 
would bring them disaster, they abandoned 
even such feeble hold upon honor that the 
average gamester is supposed to maintain. 

Smith read their vile intent, as did I, 
even before their drawn blades gave proof 
of it. 

“Your gallant fight was useless, Clyde,” 
said Smith. “They mean to have me.” 

“And they have my sword,” I growled. 
“T cannot help you hold the doorway 
against them on the next rush.” 

They had bunched themselves in rude 
military formation, and were preparing to 
charge. I could see this would be no wild, 
unarranged assault like the first. 

We were doomed, we three men, of whom 
two were wounded, and one weaponless. 
Nevertheless I darted back and snatched 
up a three-legged stool from the cabin be- 
hind me. 

With this rude weapon I took up my 
place in the doorway beside the two others. 
I hoped to strike some one before being 
killed. 

“Charge!” bawled a skeletonlike gal- 
lant, with a shock of black, oily hair. 
He stood in the lead of the mutineers, and 
had evidently assigned himself to Crow- 
ley’s vacated place as their captain. 

“Charge!” he ordered, waving 
sword. 

And, in the same breath, even as we three 
braced ourselves for our hopeless defense, 
a hoarse, quavering voice from far to one 
side, called: 

“ Halt!” 

So unexpected was the crack-voiced 
command, and from so unforeseen a direc- 
tion, that all of us turned instinctively to 
look. Even the mutineer leader, who stood 
just in front of his compactly massed men. 

And at what we saw, we every one stood 
aghast—dum founded. 


his 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I AM FORGIVEN—FOR NOTHING! 


On the high-jutting little platform just 
beyond the “break” of the deck, a culverin 


(a small cannon) was situated. One 
stood at each end of the ship, as precaution 
against pirate attack. 

The two culverins had been overhauled 
and reloaded that very morning. For the 
storm-spray of the past three days had 
soaked their powder. 

Idly we passengers had watched dry 
powder and a bagful of slugs and nails 
rammed into them not two hours before. 

Now, instead of pointing swiftly out to 
sea, the culverin above the “break” had 
been slewed about on it’s greased base- 
wheel, and was so tilted as to point at the 
direct center of the mutineer group. 

To turn and sight the cannon thus was 
no great task for one man. But what took 
us so vastly by surprise was the identity of 
the man who had done it. 

Crouching at the culverin’s side, a light- 
ed slow-match held just above its priming, 
was Mark Errol! 

His thin, white hair waving in the wind, 
his somber face aglow, he seemed like some 
grimly grotesque caricature of Nemesis. 

I had flung him out of harm’s way from 
Crowley’s threatening blade. Aquia had 
bundled him into the cabin like a sack of 
rags. But Errol had evidently crawled 
out by the other and smaller door at the 
cabin’s far side, and had made his way un- 
seen to the nearer of the two culverins. 

In any case, there he was, with the can- 
non trained full on the mutineer group, 
and the sputtering slow-match within an 
inch of the priming’s powder. 

I speak, of course, only for myself. But 
I think we all, at that minute, recalled 
how large a bag of slugs, nails, and scrap- 
iron had that morning been crammed into 
the culverin’s gaping mouth. 

And I think we all realized just what 
hideous execution that charge of assorted 
metal would inflict at close quarters. It 
would sweep the whole deck like the wind 
of death itself. And, straight in the path 
of the discharge, the mutineers were 
bunched. 

By a common impulse, all at once they 
started to spring aside from the menace. 
But ere they could move a step, old Errol’s 
cracked voice pealed out again in menace: 

“Halt!” he screamed, his husky tones 
scaling to angry falsetto. “The instant 
the first man of you stirs hand or foot I 
shall fire.” 

Quickly as the group could scatter, they 
knew the hail of death would be among 
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them ere the swiftest man could bound 
from its path of devastation. And they 
halted; pallid, muttering, dazed. 

For a moment the old man eyed them 
with an air of mildly malevolent triumph. 
He, the unconsidered feeble passenger, to 
whom none of the noisy throng had ever 
given a second thought, held all their lives 
in the hollow of his withered hand! A far 
greater man than he might have been par- 
doned for gloating. 

But the pause was orily momentary. 
Then Mark Errol spoke again: 

“Captain Smith,” he called, “I have 
these rascals safe at your disposal. What 
is your will? Shall I fire?” 

“Not yet,” answered Smith, grasping the 
situation at once, as was his wont. “ There 
may be no need. Let me disarm them 
first.” 

He stepped from the doorway. 
him back by main strength. 

“Are you insane?” I cried. “If you go 
out among them they will kill you like a 
sheep, for they know he will not fire on 
you. Let me go instead. Errol hates me 
like the plague. And if they attack me, he 
will not hesitate to blow me and them to 
kingdom come.” 

I gave Smith no time to argue, but hur- 
ried out among the cowed mutineers. I 
snatched the swords from their unresisting 
hands, the dirks and knives from their 
belts; tossing the weapons back by the 
handfuls to the doorway, where Aquia 
gathered them and stowed them safely away 
inside the cabin. 

It was the work of only a minute or so 
to disarm the entire lot. ‘Then Smith sum- 
moned the shipmaster who, throughout, 
had remained cowering among the non- 
combatants. 

“Call up enough of your crew to take 
these men below,” he ordered, “and have 
them battened down there until we reach 
port. Take them two by two. The rest of 
you,” he added, to the helpless mutineers, 
“stand still! Errol, if one of them makes 
a move, fire.” 

Two by two they were led away, under 
escort of the cowed shipmaster and his 
sailors. When the last of them was gone, 
Smith folowed to the hatchway and called 
down it: 

“You will be glad to know the priming 
plug was fastened into the touch-hole of 
the culverin. Errol did not know enough 
to remove it. He could not possibly have 


I drew 


fired. That is why I bade him wait. You 
were all as safe from death as if you had 
been in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Brood over 
your own heroic courage while we batten 
down the hatch above you, you vipers with 
extracted fangs!” 

Two days later we reached the Canary 
Isles where, at the agreed meeting-place, we 
found the two other ships of our expedition 
awaiting us. : 

There was a great conference. The 
mutineers stated their grievances, and 
Smith roared his. Gosnold, Ratcliffe, and 
Newport sat in judgment, a judgment pal- 
pably swayed by the bulk of the three ship- 
loads of colonists, whose sympathies were 
all with the mutineers. 

Some were for hanging. Smith from the 
yard-arm; some for executing him as soon 
as we should reach America; some for 
marooning or sending him back to Eng- 
land. 

Gosnold pointed out that none of these 
pleasant suggestions were feasible. For, 
according to royal orders, no step of dras- _ 
tic justice could be taken until the colony’s 
officers were appointed. And that could 
not be done until we should reach Virginia. 

Then, by the king’s command, we were 
to open the sealed packet that contained 
the names of the officials appointed by his 
majesty to rule over us. 

As a compromise, Smith was placed 
under a sort of “honorable arrest,” which 
did not affect his freedom or personal 
authority, until we should reach Virginia. 
And, this arranged, we sailed onward. 

I foresaw more trouble the moment we 
should land. If Smith’s name were not 
included in the sealed packet’s list of 
officials (and there seemed no reason to be- 
lieve it would be), the officials would 
probably seek to curry favor with their 
colonists by ordering him to death or to 
banishment. 

And thus the new colony would be de- 
prived of the one man who could possibly 
save it from utter failure. 

If, on the other hand, Smith’s name, by 
any chance, should be among the officials, 
he was safe. For, desperate blackguards 
as many of them were, the colonists would 
not dare defy the king’s authority, nor lay 
violent hands upon one of his chosen 


officers. Such an act would bring swift 
and relentless punishment upon the 
offenders. 


I was seated on a coil of rope on deck 
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the night after we left the 
pondering on these things, when a shadow 
came between me and the moon. 

I looked up. Dorcas Errol stood before 
me. It was my first glimpse of her since 
the battle. For, by Smith’s orders, she and 
her father had kept to their own quarters, 
lest the mutineers’ sympathizers might seek 
to harm them. : 

‘She had come silently along the deck. 
As she paused in front of me, I fancied 
she mistook me for some one else. 
~ Knowing how distasteful my presence 
had been to her, I rose, and started quietly 
to move away; but, with a light hand on 
my arm; she checked me. 

“Master Clyde!” she said softly. 

I hesitated. She laughed a little, in em- 
barrassment, as she looked up into my be- 
wildered face. 

“Please do not go,” she continued. 
“There is something I must say to you. 
And, oh! ’tis so hard to say! Pray make 
it easier by seating yourself again, and 
locking out to sea or anywhere at all except 
at myself.” 

Dumbly I obeyed her. I sat down 
again, wondering vastly what had caused 
this odd change in her manner. She 
seated herself near me. And for a moment 
she was silent. Then— 

“Master Clyde,” she began timidly, “I 
have sought for days to speak with you. 
And—and now that the chance has come, I 
be monstrous frightened and uncertain 
what to say.” 

“Tf it pains you to say something that is 
on your mind,” I suggested, awkwardly 
enough, “why say it? Unless, indeed, I 
can be of service to you.” 

She caught at the idea expressed in my 
hesitant words. j 

“Of service to me?” she repeated. 
“You can be. Will you tell me some- 
thing?” 

“Gladly.” 

“That night—the night we left Eng- 
land,” she began, hesitatingly. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“T saw you push my father out into the 
hallway, into the very arms of the city 
watch. Why did you take from him, 
among other things, the silver chain he 
wore about his neck?” 

“T did not!” I stormed, springing to my 
feet, ablaze with indignation. 

“You took naught from him?” she in- 
sisted. 


Canarys, 


I did not answer. 

“Captain Smith says,’ observed she, 
“that you are a man of honor. Do men of 
honor break their word? You promised 
me, but now, to reply to my questions. 
What did you take from my father that 


night?” 

“His hat and his cloak,” I replied 
sullenly. 

“And why? Had you none of your 
own?” 


“I beg you will pardon me if I answer 
no more questions,” I retorted, bitterly. 
“Believe, if you like, that I stole them to 
buy liquor or for any other purpose.” 

“Suppose,” she pursued, “that I prefer 
to think you played the hero rather than the 
thief? Suppose that these poor wits of 
mine have been working hard over this 
mystery, and that at last they pieced out 
the whole truth, except as to how vou im- 
personated my father and fooled the city 
watch? Suppose—” 

“Don’t! I beg you to say no more 
about the affair. You and your father 
were convinced that I thrust him into the 
hands of the law’s officers. Let it rest at 
that!” 

“Suppose,” she persisted, “that having 
pieced out the entire story except as to the 
matter of your disguise, I had put to you 
just now a question or two that seemed in- 
sulting, in order that I might learn the rest 
of the truth, would that have been an un- 
worthy act of mine?” 

“Mistress Errol,” I began in dire con- 
fusion. 

But she interrupted me. 

“Master Gordon Clyde,” she said, and 
the tears seemed very near her voice, “I 
have done terrible injustice to a braye, 
self-sacrificing gentleman. And so has my 
father. We misjudged you and insulted you. 
You who had risked your life for us. What 
atonement can we make?” 

“Oh, I beg you, speak no more about 
it,’ I implored. “It is not meet that any 
woman should humble herself before a man 
like me. J—” 

“For weeks I had tried to hate you,” 
she went on, “and to tell myself you were 
unworthy my lightest thought. But ever, 
in spite of me, came a voice whispering, 
‘You are wrong!’ I—” 

“Please!” I cried, but she hurried on. 

“Then, on the day of the mutiny, when 
you saved my father again from death, and 
when you risked your life fighting for Cap- 
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tain Smith, whom you hated, why, it came 
to me all at once that you could not be the 
blackguard we had deemed you. Even my 
father now agrees with me. I—I—oh, ’tis 
so hard to confess one has been wicked 
and unjust! Pray make ,it easier by 
glowering at me, or berating me, or—” 

““Or asking you to forget the whole 
wretched misunderstanding,” I  supple- 
mented. “The happiness you give me by 
no longer deeming me a scoundrel is ten- 
fold reward for everything.” 

I had leaned toward her in my eager- 
ness. A very blessed and _heaven-sent 
breeze blew a strand of her lovely hair 
across my face. ‘Its caress thrilled me to 
the very soul. 

And, all at once, I knew that my whole 
heart was tangled in that mesh of moon- 
kissed hair, and that never, never could I 
hope nor wish to untangle it. 

She was speaking again. 

“You will let us be friends?” she asked, 
half timidly, half appealingly. 

As she spoke she stretched out her hand 
toward me. I took the little palm between 
my own two big hands, and bent down 
reverently to kiss it. 

Such a salutation was frequent and com- 
monplace enough in those days. Yet the 
touch of her cool, soft hand in mine went 
through my whole being. 

“Friends?” I repeated 
“ Friends?” 

“Tt is so dull on shipboard during the 
long days and evenings,” she said, talking 
fast to hide a sudden embarrassment, “and 
it will be good to have some one with whom 
to talk. You will talk with me some- 
times?” 

“ Sometimes ? 
will permit.” 

“And you will forget our cruelty to you? 
Our wicked injustice?” 

“Forget it?” I answered. “Forget it? 
Never while life lasts. Does one forget 
the key that opens paradise to him?” 

But being still just a little sane, I said 
this to myself. Aloud, 1 mumbled some- 
thing stupid. 


stupidly, 


Every moment that you 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LAND Ho! 


A LOW-LYING, sandy coast on either side. 
We had passed into the great bay of Chesa- 
peake, and Smith had named its two bor- 
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dering capes after the two sons of King 
James—Henry and Charles. 

We had found safe anchorage, after a 
storm off, another point of land, and this, 
for its anchorage and the security it af- 
forded our wind-battered ships, he named 
Point Comfort. 

And now we were nearing the great, 


' muddy river on whosé banks we planned 


to form our little colony. We had left 
England early in December of 1606, and 
now we were in mid June of 1607. 

Folk nowadays prophesy that in a few 
years ships will be able to cross from Eng- 
land to the Americas in five or even four 
weeks. Personally, I believe in no such 
wild forecasts. In any case, our own 
roundabout journey had consumed nearly 
six months ere we touched at Point Comfort. 

And a dreary time it had been, the first 
part of it. Small wonder I had managed to 
learn from Aquia the Indian language 
during the endless days of the voyage. 

But since we had left the Canarys my 
language-study had suffered sadly. And 
time had flown on golden wings, for daily 
I was with Dorcas Errol. 

Her sour-faced father had even deigned 
to growl some halting apology to me, and 
a still more halting speech of gratitude for 
my services toward him, and little by little 
he had taken me into his confidences, and 
a genuine friendship had,sprung up be- 
tween us. For Dorcas’s dear sake I would 
have endured a far more crotchety comrade 
than old Mark Errol. 

This afternoon as we moved into the 
yellow current of the great river, away 
from the blue, dancing stretch of water be- 
hind us, Dorcas and I leaned over the rail. 
side by side. 

“To-morrow we will land,” she was say- 
ing. “What a voyage it has been!” 

“A golden time for laziness,’ I an- 
swered, “that I shall never forget. It will 
be sweet to look back on, amid the endless 
toil that awaits us yonder.” 

“You still hate the idea of turning 
colonist?” she asked. “I thought you had 
become reconciled to it.” 

“T have,” I said, “for now the toil 
means something to me. It means—home! 
I have never known a home, Dorcas.” 

She did not answer. Emboldened, I 
went on: 

“After our town is laid out and the 
treaty made with the savages, and our 
crops are planted, I want to find somewhere 
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in the wilderness a spot of land that shall! 
be mine own. Shall I tell you of it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“A’ sloping lawn, running down to a 
lake, a forest behind and about it, with 
great, gentle hills coming down almost to 
the water’s edge, and on the brow of my 
lawn a house: My house—and one other’s. 
A wifes! And when I come home from 
my day’s work of turning ‘the wilderness 
into a fertile farm, she will be waiting at 
the door, in the sunset, to welcome me and 
to make me forget the labor of the day in 
the joy of seeing her. A strange dream, is 
it not, for a broken soldier of fortune. 
Does it interest you?” 

“You know it does,” she murmured. 

I drew nearer to her side. 

“Dorcas,” I went on eagerly, “do you 
know who the woman is whom, in my 
dreams, I see waiting for me in the glory 
of the sunset at the door of my cabin? She 
is the one woman in all the world to me. 
Shall I tell you her name, or have you 
guessed it?” 

I know not what she would have replied, 
nor could I guess it from her face, which 
was so far averted as to leave me but a 
glimpse of one very small, very pink ear. 
At that wondrous moment, as mischievous 
luck would have it, who should come 
a clumping up to us—actually looking as 
if he thought we would be glad to see him 
—but Mark Errol. 

“Lass,” said he, “we cast anchor in an- 
other hour, they tell me. Get our goods 
packed and ready.” 

Meekly, after the manner of daughters 
in. that day, she hurried off to obey. I 
looked at Mark Errol as calmly as I could, 
but of a certainty if he could have read the 
murderous thoughts behind my stolid, 
weatherbeaten face, he would have jumped 
overboard or climbed up a mast in sheer 
terror. 

For weeks I had been rehearsing, and 
improving, and twisting that proposal 
speech of mine, nad now, just when I had 
got it finely under way, the father must 
needs break in upon it and spoil all. 

Yet I picked up heart, for I had also re- 
hearsed for weeks a formal yet eloquent 
address wherein I was to entreat Mark 
Errol for the honor of his daughter’s hand. 

I had intended to deliver this second 
speech after I should have won the maid’s 
own consent, but now it seemed a pity that 
so much good courage should go to waste, 


so I resolved to unburden myself of the 
formal request while Mark Errol and I still 
stood there by the rail together. 

I fear me that luck was not with me on 
that day, for even as I cleared my throat 
and assumed a conciliatory smile, prior to 
plunging into my entreaty for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, Mark Errol, who had glanced 


_about him nervously, bent toward me and 


whispered : 

“Lad, you have a level head, and I can 
trust you. Moreover, it is needful that I 
confide in you that you may be on guard to 
aid him in case trouble should follow what 
I‘have done. Yet to me it seemed his one 
salvation, and the colony’s as well.” 

-I growled something under my breath 
which, luckily, Errol did not hear. I knew 
not what this confidence might be which 
he was trying to tell me, nor did I care. I 
knew only that his interruption had sent 
my own well-rehearsed speech scattering to 
the four corners of my brain. 

“Tad,” he went on, “in Gosnold’s 
strong-box is the royal packet which we are 
bidden to open within twenty-four hours 
of landing. It names our officers who are 
to rule over us here, in the king’s name.” 

“Yes, yes!” I retorted impatiently, “I 
know. It is known to all. What about 
ray 

“Simply this,” he answered, after a 
pause in which he seemed to be fighting 
back some confession that had sprung to 
his lips. “Simply this, lad: When it is 
opened look out for excitement.” : 

“Zounds!” I exclaimed in vexation. 
“Was this the ‘ confidence’ you were about 
to make?” 

“No,” he returned surlily, “it was not. 
On second thought I have decided that all 
I needed to do was to set you on your 
guard. These colonists are wont to act 
hastily.” 

“And you mean they will clamor for 
the new crown officials to hang Smith?” 

“°Tis possible.” ; 

“ Officials or no officials, Smith shall not 
die while I can draw sword.” 

“How devoted and loyal to him you 
are!” approved Errol. 

“On the contrary,” I contradicted, “I 
am not devoted to him at all.” 

“ But—2Z 

“But he is the one man who can save 
this tatterdemalion colony from ruin. I 
may not love the helmsman of a ship, but 
while that ship, in storm, depends for 
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safety on the helmsman’s wise hand, I will 
do all I can, for my own sake, to protect 
him? 

““A great man!” muttered Errol. 
great man!” 

“T thank you right humbly, sir,” quoth 
I, blushing violently and deeply gratified 
at the praise. 

“T refer to Smith,” he snapped, and his 
words were like a dash of ice-cold water. 

“ Oh { ” . 

“To Smith. ?Tis a wise choice. 
will guard her and make her happy.” 

“What are you trying to say?” I de- 
manded, vaguely uneasy. “What is a 
‘wise choice’? And—” 

“My consent to Captain John Smith’s 
plea for Dorcas. Has the lass not told 
you?” 

I could not answer. I stood, mouth 
agape, staring dully at him. 

‘“oTwas yesterday,” prattled on the old 
man, “that Captain Smith broached the 
_topic to me. It seems my lass has found 
favor in his eyes. She—” 

I interrupted with a wordless gurgle of 
horror that I prudently changed to a cough. 
He went on: 

“Captain Smith told me he intends to 
settle down for life here, as colonist and 
planter. He wishes to marry, and Dorcas 
is a winsome lass, though I, her father, do 
say it. Captain Smith made full courteous 
request for her, and I granted it.” 

“But she?” I blurted out, trembling. 
“What of her? Does she consent to 
such—” 

“Master Clyde,” reproved Errol, “in 
my home I have ever been master, and ever 
shall be. My daughter has been traxned 
since birth to obey. I did not ask her con- 
sent. I gave it. And she, as a dutiful 
daughter, realizes that I have acted for her 
best and highest interests.” 

Still I stared at him, wordless, dum- 
founded. There was a roaring in my ears 
as my beautiful air-castles fell in frag- 
ments about me. Oddly enough, in all 
my thirty-six years no other woman had 
ever touched my heart until I had met 
Dorcas Errol. She was the ideal which my 
heart had craved. 

And now, I knew full well, through all 
the black years to come, all other women 
would be to me as shadows. Once more 
had mine enemy, Smith, scored against me. 
And this time with a blow that took all the 
joy out of life for me. 


cc A 


He 


I could not speak. I turned on my heel 
and walked away, my heart as heavy as 
lead. 


At a flat, marsh-bordered slope of green 
we landed. Here our colony was to be 
founded. Smith would gladly have sought 
the higher, healthier ground farther up the 
river, but he was overruled by force of. 
numbers. 

After months of sailing, the. colonists 
would not hear of wasting more time in 
voyaging. To them the site of our colony 
seemed fair and healthful enough. 

And here, in the early summer of 1607, 
was sown. the seed that was to blossom into 
the first’ permanent colony in North 
America. 

There were dozens of fantastic names 
suggested for our embryo settlement, but at 
length Smith’s own suggestion was adopted, 
and, in honor of England’s king, the place 
was called by us “ Jamestown.” 

Scarce were the ship-loads of adventur- 
ers landed when they went apparently 
mad. Some were for rushing straight off 
through the hostile, trackless forests, west- 
ward, toward the Pacific Ocean. It was 
commonly reported in those days that the 
Pacific’s shores were yellow with pure gold. 

Thither the adventurers resolved to go 
at once. ‘They seemed to fancy that the 
Pacific was at most a half-day’s journey 
westward from Jamestown. 

Others snatched up spades and mattocks 
and eagerly began to dig in the soft, black 
waterside earth, tearing each clod of dirt 
apart with shaking fingers, in search of 
gold nuggets. 

Still others pointed at the yellow waters 
of the great river and learnedly declared 
that the quantities of gold along its banks 
gave it that aureate hue. 


Gold! Gold! Gold! Gop! 
That was all the crack-brained idiots 
thought of, talked of, dreamed of. It pos- 


sessed their souls like a frantic mania. 
When one of them dug up a few shiny 
particles of mica the rest actually drew 
knives in rabid dispute over their posses- 
sion, deeming the bright stuff gold dust. 
Yes, it is true, all of it. And I have not 
told one-tenth. Such were the men on 
whom we relied to build a lasting colony 
here; to settle and to populate the New 
World. : 
Around them were miles of black forests, 
alive with savage beasts, and with far more 
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savage Indians. 
ship’s provisions should be exhausted we 
must work day and night cutting down 
trees, reclaiming and plowing forest land, 
and sowing our crops. 

Ere winter should come we must build 
warm homes and get the skins of wild ani- 
mals for cold-weather clothing. Sconer 
than that, we must erect fortifications 
against the warlike Indians of the interior, 
who any day might swarm down upon us. 

And, with this mountain of pressingly 
needful work looming up before them, 
what were our choice gentlemen-adventur- 
ers doing? Digging with their finger-nails 
for gold and planning treasure journeys to 
the Pacific coast! 

Smith raged among them, purple with 
fury, shouting insults and commands, ex- 
horting them madly ‘to return to their 
senses, to get to work, to make at least 
preparations against attack. 

At first the gold-maniacs paid no heed. 
Then, upon their craving for wealth, in- 
truded the fact that their. tyrant was once 
more harrying them. ‘They ceased their 
treasure hunt and rushed as one man to 
Gosnold with the demand that he open at 
once the king’s list of officials for the 
colony. 

Their intent was plain. So soon as these 
officials should be named, the adventurers 
would force them to put Smith to death. 
Thus, legally, they would accomplish what 
the mutiny had failed to give them. 

As the king’s commands were that the 
packet be opened within twenty-four hours 
of our landing in Virginia, Gosnold could 
find no excuse for refusal. 

He brought forth his strong-box, un- 
locked and opened it, and drew forth the 
parchment, fastened with the royal seal. 
It was discolored and limp from sea-water 
that had soaked in during the storm. The 
seal came open almost at Gosnold’s first 
touch. 

Around, him crowded the gentlemen-ad- 
venturers, faces cruel and eager, hands on 
hilts, ears strained to catch the wording of 
the list. 

Smith alone, seated on a sea-chest, to one 
side, gave no sign of interest. 

But I noted that his knuckles were white 
from the tight grip on his sword-hilt. 

I moved carelessly across the cleared 
space until I stood beside him, and I mo- 
tioned secretly to Aquia and Mark Errol 
to follow me. 


Ere our scanty store of 


Slowly, reluctantly, Gosnold unrolled the 
damp scroll. Then, as he glanced at it, 
his face changed, and I half drew my 
sword. Presently he read aloud, all listen- 
ing breathlessly: 

“ By the command and the good pleasure 
of His Gracious Majesty, James the First, 
ofe England and of Scotland, to his well-be- 
loved subjects in Virginia. Greetings and 
these: 

“It is herewith ordained and command- 
ed that the following President and Council 
shall rule over you in my name, and with 
royal authority—” 

Gosnold paused. The silence was tense, 
alive with meaning. Then he read on: 

“President of the Virginia Colony— 
Captain John Smith!” 

Gosnold got no further. A groan that 
rose to a howl burst from the adventurers. 
Their tyrant, from whose power they had 
hoped to be freed in one stroke, was now 
their legal ruler; the choice of their king. - 

To raise hand against him was to court 
death. All England’s mighty authority was 
behind him. Henceforth John Smith 
would be as secure among these black- 
guards who hated him as in the Tower of 
London. 

My sword slipped back into its sheath. 
There was no work for it. My eye fell by 
chance on Mark Errol, and the look in his 
face struck me with a sudden suspicion. 

Our eyes met and he moved across to me. 

“T can trust you, now that the thing is 
done, lad,” he muttered low, “I did it at 
Point Comfort when the ships lay at an- 
chorage there. Gosnold slept.’ One of my 
keys fitted his strong-box. A hot knife- 
blade lifted the seal. Five minutes’ work 
with erasing-knife and a quillful of ink 
completed the affair. The handwriting 
was easy to copy. Smith’s name was not 
on the king’s list. But for me the council 
would now be signing his death warrant.” 

“To work! howled Smith, “and a hun- 
dred lashes on the bare back of the first 
man who speaks the word ‘ gold ’!” 


CHAPTER XV. 
INTO THE UNKNOWN. 


TuRovuGH the dense, untrodden forest we 
moved in single file. Aquia, genius at 
trail-making and woodcraft in general, led 
the way. Close behind him followed Smith. 
And I brought up the rear. 
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We three were traveling alone through 
a wilderness where never before had white 
man’s foot trod. We were bent upon an 
errand that meant either death to ourséfves 
and the colony or else the saving of both. 

For we were nigh unto starvation. We 
had been too short a time in Virginia for 
our first crops to reach the hour of harvest- 
ing. The provisions we had brought from 
England were well-nigh exhausted. 

Our men, who had been able to live by 
their wits in taverns and gaming-rooms of 
London, were.unable to use those same wits 
for the snaring of wild beasts or the finding 
of edible fruits and berries here in the 
American wilderness. 

Hunger’s skeleton face grinned uncom- 
fortably close to us all. Small, marauding 
bands of Indians, too, had kept us nerve- 
racked and sleepless. 

Smith at length decided that there was 
but one course left to,us. Powhatan was 
king of all the Indians in that region. 
Aquia told us the savage monarch held 
court in a great village far to the west- 
ward. 

Smith resolved to visit Powhatan, and 
to try to make with him some sort of treaty 
which should not only insure us against 
further depredations from his wandering 
war-parties, but should provide us with 
food as well. 

It was barely possible such a mission 
might succeed. It was far more probable, 
as Aquia pointed out, that Powhatan might 
kill the envoys, and then, at his leisure, des- 
troy the colony, for he was known to bear 
no love for the white. man since the day 
that one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s followers 
had shot his youngest son. 

The chance we were taking was a des- 
perate one. Still, slender as it was, it still 
was a chance. And it was our only one. 
We were three thousand miles from Eng- 
land, and at a time when no reenforcements 
or food could reach us for many months at 
best. 

So Smith had called for twenty volun- 
teers to accompany him to Powhatan’s vil- 
lage. Of all our swash-bucklering company 
only Aquia and myself had offered our 
services. The rest took one look at the for- 
bidding vastness of the forest, known to 
be peopled with wild beasts and savages, 
and believed to be peopled with forest- 
demons as well. Then, unanimously, they 
refused to go with us. 

Thus it was that Smith and Aquia and 


I were pressing westward without guard 
or escort, risking our lives for the welfare 
of a crowd of men who would not stir finger 
to help us. 

For days we had traveled. Smith’s com- 
pass and Aquia’s general sense of the direc- 
tion of Powhatan’s village being our only 
guides. Thanks to Aquia we had moved 
along a route not likely to be frequented’ 
by war-parties. And we had kept close 
hidden, traveling with almost ridiculous 
caution. 

To-day, as we crossed a half-blotted out- 
glade in the thick of the forest, an arrow 
whizzed from out of the dense leafage be- 
yond us. With a'tinkle it smote Smith’s 
steel head-piece. 

We whirled about. 
we see of our assailant. Nor could we see 
Aquia.. He had vanished as if in thin air. 

Whether he had dropped and then glided 
to a thicker part of the bushes, or whether 
the earth had swallowed him, we could not 
tell. But he was gone. 

There was something uncanny about it 
all. A minute earlier we three had been 
plodding along safely and weirdly in 
single file. 

Now our guide had vanished in the 
twinkling of an eye, leaving Smith and my- 
self standing there, waist high in the rank 
undergrowth, the hot sun beating down 
upon us, while death lurked invisible be- 
hind the surrounding wall of leaves. 

It is one thing to face peril hand to 
hand. It is quite another to stand helpless 
before a foe you cannot see. I know of 
nothing that so racks the nerves. It is the 
same dread magnified a thousandfold that 
makes little children fear the dark. 

Smith and I did not stand supinely wait- 
ing, Instead, on the instant, we were back 
to back; our heavy muskets cocked and 
leveled; our eyes seeking vainly to pierce 
the barrier of foliage for a glimpse of our 
hidden foe. 

The stillness was absolute. Even the 
myriad tiny forest noises seemed hushed 
as we watched tense and breathless. We 
were both veteran soldiers and accustomed 
to night alarms and surprises of all sorts, 
But not to standing in the peaceful sunlight 
trying to guard against an unseen enemy. 

Suddenly the stillness was split by an 
unearthly shriek. From the long grass 
twenty feet away from us a savage in full 
war-paint sprang up into the air, his arms 
outflung, his face distorted. 


Not a sign could 
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In the brief moment that he hung thus 
*twixt earth and heaven we could see that 
his skull had just been cloven as by a 
hatchet-blow. 

Then he crashed noisily down into the 
undergrowth of the glade. And the noon- 
day silence poured back upon us, until I 
could hear the throb of my own heart. 

What did it mean? The bushes and 
grass of the little glade had shown no sign 
of motion. No rustle had reached our 
ears; we had seen no swaying of leaf and 
grass blade, as from the passing of some 
moving object. 

Yet, from a spot in the glade which we 
had traversed not two minutes earlier, this 
Indian warrior had leaped into air, and 
bearing the mark of a death-blow which 
must have been delivered at the very in- 
stant before he had sprung up. Who had 
killed him? 

It was so unnatural, so weirdly impos- 
sible, that I felt a little -chill- of horror. 
The savage must have stolen forward from 
the woods since we had passed that point 
in the glade. Yet how had he done so, 
unnoted by us? And what nameless thing 
had met him there in the grass and stricken 
him dead? 

Again the wilderness silence brooded 
over everything. We scanned the under- 
growth about us. It was moveless. This 
suspense was terrible. 

“T cannot stand this any longer,” cried 
Smith, and his voice was hoarse. “I am 
going to charge!” 

“What? Where?” 

“Into the forest. I feel as if a million 
unseen faces were grinning at me. Come! 
Let us make an end of this!” 

Something like a great whizzing hornet 
buzzed through the glade. And from the 
branches of a great live oak at the clearing’s 
edge a red, painted figure tumbled heavily 
to earth like a shot squirrel. 

As the Indian fell headlong from his 
impenetrable nest of leaves I could see the 
shaft of a war-arrow sticking between his 
shoulders. 

He fell into a clump of bushes. The 
crackle and thud echoed through the still- 
ness. Then the hush came back, broken 
only by an occasional convulsive kicking or 
quivering of the arrow-pierced body in the 
undergrowth at the foot of the great tree. 

And to my overtense mind came back 
a fragment of a psalm text: 

“The terror that walketh by noonday!” 


“Charge!” panted Smith. “It is better 
to be shot down than -to stand watching 
the handiwork of unseen death!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
I ENACT A STRANGE ROLE. 


WE had been standing on guard, back 
to back, our muskets raised and ready to 
fire at the first glimpse of our hidden foes. 

Now, at Smith’s nervous command, I 
ranged myself at his side. We sprang for- 
ward together through the waist-high grass, 
toward the thick woodland in front of us. 

We had scarce traveled three yards in 
our plunging flight ere we crashed to earth. 
Together we fell, as by a signal. We did 
not stumble. We did not lose our balance 
on the uneven ground. But, simultaneous- 
ly, our feet were jerked back from under 
us, and we sprawled heavily on our faces. 

Ere we could either of us make the first 
effort to rise a score of strong, lean hands 
gripped and pinioned us. ‘The seemingly 


‘empty glade swarmed all at once with naked 


savages. 

They seized us, burying us beneath sheer 
force of numbers, binding our wrists and 
ankles with green withes. There was no 
question of a struggle. By the time we 
struck the ground, face downward, they 
were upon us. 

We were lifted up bodily, like trussed 
pigs. Then I was able to look about me. 
We were surrounded by perhaps thirty In- 
dians. That they were a war-party was 
proven by the nature of the paint on their 
coppery faces and lithe bodies. They 
grasped hatchets and bows and knobbed 
clubs. But they made no move to in- 
jure us. 

And from this fact I understood the 
worst. We were reserved for torture. A 
big, fierce-eyed young man, who seemed 
to be their leader, a sub-chief, grunted an 
order. Several of the braves ran to two 
different points of the glade, and returned 
bearing among them the bodies of the two 
Indians we had seen so mysteriously slain. 

And now the dull, stolid expression of 
the savages’ faces changed to puzzled won- 
der as they marked the hatchet-stroke and 
the arrow-wound. From the two dead In- 
dians to ourselves they looked in bewilder- 
ment. ; 

I understood. They saw that neither of 
us carried bow and arrow nor hatchet. 
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And they could not guess how their com- 
rades had met death, for doubtless this was 
their own territory, and free from incur- 
sions of any hostile tribe. In all this sea 
of misunderstanding it comforted me a 
little to find that others, were as puzzled as 
I was. 

But the American Indian spends little 
time in fruitless speculation over anything. 
In a few moments the sub-chief gave a sec- 
ond grunted command. 

We were slung upon the backs of our 
four warriors in no gentle fashion, and the 
march westward was recommenced. Our 
muskets, which had caused some excite- 
ment and conjecture to our captors, were 
borne alghg by one of the braves. 

And thus, for perhaps two hours, we 
were carried. At the end of that time we 
came out upon an open space on the edge 
of a brook. 

There was a fire burning, and over it 
a buck was broiling. Three or four In- 
dians ran forward to greet us. The place 
was evidently this war-party’s temporary 
encampment. 

Smith and I were tossed down uncom- 
fortably near the roaring fire, while our 
captors withdrew out of ear-shot and con- 
versed together in slow guttural tones. 

“What next?” I asked of Smith. 

“The torture,” he answered quietly. “TI 
am sorry, Clyde, that my throw of the dice 
should have led you to such an end.” 

“TI am not in love with the idea of 
death,” I replied with forced lightness, 
“and I confess the thought of torture turns 
me sick, but I shall at least die beside a 
gallant man, and one whose example will 
keep me from showing these red beasts how 
keenly their torment hurts me. And so, old 
comrade, good-by, and good luck! Here 
they come.” 

The pow-wow was over. Two parties 
of braves set to work driving thick cedar 
stakes into the ground, about thirty feet 
apart. Others collected brushwood and 
began piling it near these stakes. Several 
Indians approached us, picked us up, and 
placed each of us beside one of the stakes. 
They loosened our hands, but left our feet 
tied. 

Smith’s stake was at the rear of the 
clearing, close to the network of forest un- 
dergrowth and trees. Mine was within a 
yard or two of the camp-fire. Suddenly, 
as I watched the torture-preparations, the 
craving for life surged up in me like a 


mighty wave, and with it came the un- 
natural calmness and clear thought that 
are mine in moments of fiercest stress. 

The sub-chief chanced to be passing 
where I sat. I looked up at him and 
laughed. The Indian seldom laughs, save 
in mockery, or at the sight of suffering. To 
laugh in a redskin’s face is an insult. So 
much I knew from Aquia.. 

The sub-chief halted and scowled down 
upon me. Imet his glower with a veritable 
roar of laughter. Every eye in the camp 
was turned upon me. 

The sub-chief’s hand sought his hatchet. 
At the gesture I laughed louder than ever. 
(I wonder if any man since the birth of 
time has laughed with less mirth in his 
heart?) He paused, irresolute, angry. 
Then, in turning to his followers, he 
sneered: 

“You have heard how the white fool can 
laugh. Soon you shall hear how he can 
howl.” 

He nodded toward the stake as he spoke. 

“That is why I laugh,” I cried in his 
own tongue. 

Even the stolid savage looked blank at 
my easy use of their language, and I men- 
tally blessed the tedious weeks I had spent 
in acquiring it. 

“T laugh,” I hurried on, “to see your 
preparations for burning us. Idiots! Do 
you think the fire is bailt that can burn 
me? I am fire’s master. It will spring 
from the earth or at the sky at my bidding. 
Do you not know manitous when you see 
them?” 

Boastful talk? Yes, in faith worthy of 
Smith’s own worst bragging. Yet it caught 
and held the savages’ attention. 

“Look!” I declaimed. “I will make 
good my words. Whence shall I call forth’ 
fire? From the ground beside me?” 

I reached across to the camp-fire’s em- 
bers and caught up a smoldering coal in 
bare hand. It burned my palm horribly, 
but I gave no sign of pain. 

“From the damp ground here fire shall 
spring at my call!” I bragged. 

And with a mystic gesture I struck the 
earth with the little piece of red-hot ember 
I held. 

At my action a burst of yellow flame 
flared up in a sizzling puff, and a cloud of 
dense smoke drifted away through the still 
air. 

A miracle? Not at all. I had covertly 
emptied from my pouch a handful of gun- 
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powder upon the black loam. The touch 
of the fiery coal had done the rest. Per- 
fectly simple, as you see. But these sav- 
ages had neither seen nor heard of gun- 
powder. 

At the flash and the puff every Indian 
had sprung backward. I gave the impres- 
sion no chance to pass. Raising my pow- 
der-blackened hand, and waving it dra- 
matically in front of the sub-chief, I 
shouted: 

“You seek further test? You shall have 
it. I shall now make fire burst from your 
face. A flame so fierce that it will blot out 
your eyes and burn away your flesh. 
Behold!” 

But with a very unstoical yell of alarm 
the sub-chief jumped back, shielding his 
face with both arms. 

“ Coward!” I scoffed. 

He stared down at me, irresolute. 

“These foolish bands at our ankles!” I 
raged on. “Could I not burn them 
through at a touch? Could I not smite you 
all dead by calling upon the invisible 
manitous that serve me? Even as, at my 
orders, my invisible ones slew your two 
comrades back in the forest yonder?” 

Another gasp and a start of dismay, as 
each Indian looked nervously about him to 
ward off possible attack from one of my 
unseen “spirits.” 

“In the hot nights,” I continued, “you 
have seen the flash of my fire and heard 
the sound of my voice. You called it 
lightning and thunder in your ignorance. 
You have seen next day a great pine-tree 
blasted and prone. You thought it a light- 
ning-stroke. It was my blow.” 

This last flight of imagination, I saw, 
was well-nigh too much for even these sav- 
ages’ credulity. 

“You doubt?” I asked sternly. 
hold the proof.” 

I reached forward and picked up one 
of the two muskets that had been laid near 
the fire. A great buzzard, attracted, I sup- 
pose, by the smell of cooking meat, was 
winging heavily toward us. I pointed out 
the advancing bird. 

“Watch!” I commanded. 

I raised the musket and took swift aim. 
The target was not a difficult one for so 
good a marksman, yet when I realized all 
that depended on my shot my hand well- 
nigh shook. 

The forest quiet was rent by the roaring 
report of the musket. The flash lightened 
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up the shadowy clearing. The buzzard 
fell with a bump to the earth, torn half to 
pieces by the heavy charge of shot I had 
fired into him. 

Four or five of the natives fell prone on 
their faces. Others incontinently bolted 
for the woods. One or two of the bravest 
stood poking at the shattered buzzard and 
murmuring guttural appeals to the Great 
Spirit for protection. 

“Ts it enough?” I demanded of the sub- 
chief. 

“It is enough,” he croaked from between 
ashen lips. 

He knelt and undid the thongs from my 
ankles, but I noticed he made no move to 
free Smith. 

“My fellow manitou,” said I, “is as 
great as myself. Witness the test. He can 
hear the words whispered by the leaves and 
the tree-bark.” 

I picked up a strip of birch-bark from 
the fagot pile. On it, with the charred 
end of a stick, I wrote in English: 

“Give this man the kerchief from your 
neck.” : 

Handing the bit of birch-bark to the 
trembling, frightened sub-chief I said in a 
low tone: 

“Whisper to this bark the wish that my 
friend may give you the scarlet cloth that 
binds his neck. Then carry the bark across 
to him.” 

Sheepishly, yet as if not daring to refuse, 
the savage held the bark to his lips and 
mumbled the wish under his breath. Then 
he crossed to where Smith sat alert and 
watchful, and handed him the scrawled 
message. 

Smith glanced at it, then held it to his 
ear. Presently he nodded, as if hearing 
something. He dropped the bit of bark 
and unwound from his throat the neck- 
cloth. 

‘He reached out his arm to the savage, 
proffering the handkerchief. But the sub- 
chief, who, of course, had never heard of 
writing, shrank back from it in terror. He 
was convinced. 

Was it more incredible that gunpowder 
and chirography should have fooled these 
sons of the forest than that I, at first sight, 
in London, should have mistaken Aquia 
for a demon? 

“Vou will wonder,” I went on, “why 
two spirits like ourselves allowed you to 
capture us. We did it because we demand 
your escort to your king, Powhatan. To 
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him, King of the Indians, we come as en- 
voys from the King of the White Spirits. 
Take us to him!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


Ir was on the evening of the second day. 
Through the forest we had traveled west- 
ward, escorted by the copper-skinned war- 
party. No longer did they lay violent 
hands on us or threaten us. But they ac- 
corded us the fearsome respect—and hatred, 
I was sure—that they might have bestowed 
upon a brace of invulnerable rattlesnakes. 

They supplied us with food and gave us 
the warmest bough-beds by the camp-fire 
on chilly nights, but not one of them would 
willingly touch us. Nor would they lay 
hands on food we had tasted, nor come near 
the bough-beds on which we had slept. 

They avoided us as though we had the 
plague, yet waited on us as if we were 
emperors. 

I became aware presently that there was 
never a moment when one or more of the 
savages was not watching us closely. When 
one or the other of us would stray beyond 
the camp, during the evening rest, there 
were always several of the Indians who 
unobtrusively formed a cordon on either 
side of us. 

We were honored, shunned, and closely 
guarded. It was a combination I could not 
understand. In fact, the white man who 
can understand the Indian’s nature is not 
yet born, and never will be. 

The restraint and watchfulness began to 
tell upon my nerves. Smith stolidly bore 
it, and was but glad of our chance to reach 
Powhatan in safety. But I saw, or fancied 
I saw, something sinister in every move 
and every look of our escorts. When I said 
so to Smith he laughed at me for a fool, 
after which I kept my fears to myself. 

On the second night the weather turned 
of a sudden warm, for the moon was full. 
I turned my back on the couch prepared 
for me by the fire and walked: to the camp’s 
farthest edge. There I threw myself 
down beyond the radius of the firelight, 
and shaded by the foliage from the moon’s 
rays. 

‘At once an Indian arose from beside the 
fire and crossed to where I lay. Seating 
himself on the ground a few yards from 
me, he folded his arms and stared at me. 


This was abominably annoying. I rose 
and walked several steps into the forest, 
again lying down on a moss-bank. I was 
scarce settled there when I looked up to 
see the same Indian calmly sitting near, 
his beady, black eyes fixed on me. 

Realizing the uselessness of remonstra- 
ting or of seeking more secluded quarters, 
I stretched my arms, yawned right pro- 
digiously, and made as though to compose 
myself to slumber. 

In a few minutes my snores were shaking 
the woodland stillness. Yet ever under my 
upflung arm, my eyes were a little open, 
and I watched the savage who was watch- 
ing me. 

It may have been an hour, it may have 
been two hours that I watched him. Then 
his shaven, top-knotted head began to nod. 
It had been a long, wearisome day’s march, 
and he.was tired. 

At last I saw his chin sink on his breast. 
Of this I gave little thought. Any sitting 
man may simulate sleep by nodding his 
head. So it was his shoulders that I 
watched. When I saw the shoulders re- 
lapse and slope inertly downward at the 
corners I knew the man was sound asleep. 

Why I had kept such cautious watch on 
him I myself could scarce have told, but 
I suppose it was in an unconscious effort 
to prove warier than he, and to outpoint 
him in this game of vigilance. 

Now that I had succeeded, and my guard 
was actually asleep at his post, while I re- 
mained still wakeful, another thought came 
to me. Would it not be a rare joke, would 
it not greatly enhance my repute as a mani- 
tou, could I steal off unseen and unheard 
into the forest, and then calmly walk into 
camp again at dawn? 

My eluding of Indian vigilance surely 
would give our captors a new respect for 
me. The idea appealed, as will any silly 
notion to a man who is living in the mo- 
notony of the wilderness. 

Silently as an Indian, without the rustle 
of a lear or the crackling of a twig, I rose 
from my mossy bed. The savage did not 
stir. His shoulders were still relaxed. 

Without noise, I stole away, farther into 
the forest. For a furlong or more I crept 
on still as death, through the dark leafage. 
Then I stepped out into a moonlit space 
between two mighty pine-trees. 

A figure motionless as a graven statue 
stood there awaiting me. It was the Indian 
I had left asleep back near the camp. 
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What had awakened him, and how long 
he had been close to me in my furtive march 
I did not know, but I felt like a schoolboy 
whose ‘clever truancy has, been detected 
and_ balked. 

I stood there for a moment, speechless 
with mortification. Then I strode forward. 

“Be off!” I growled. “What d’ye 
mean by spying on me like this? Be off, I 
say! Back to the camp!” 

He inclined his shaven head reverently 
at my command and stirred not one inch. 
I sprang at him, full of petty rage, and re- 
solved to enforce my commands by physical 
strength. 

Then I halted and involuntarily- recoiled 
a step in sheer amazement. Some one had 
just stepped from out of the black depths 
of the wood and now stood between us in 
the vivid glow of moonshine. 

It was a woman. 

She glanced at me in open-eyed curiosity. 
Then her gaze fell carelessly upon the sav- 
age. She made a curt gesture. The Indian 
bowed to the ground, his hand to his fore- 
head. Then, with a sudden backward 
movement, he glided silently out of sight. 

And the woman and I remained facing 
each other. 

I had had time to improve on the first 
quick look. Now I saw her clearly, flooded 
as she was by the southern moonlight. 

She was tall, slender, infinitely graceful, 
more in aspect like some woodland sprite 
or naiad than like mortal. Her black 
hair, rippling and glossy, was unconfined. 
It fell below her knees. Her eyes were 
huge, dark, fathomless. 

She had a bearing that, nothwithstanding 
her evident youth, was nothing less than 
regal. Her face was that of an Indian, 
but without the harsh outlines and ridic- 
ulously high cheek bones of the savages I 
had seen. 

The features were delicate and sensitive, 
with a nameless, wistful appeal in their ex- 
pression. Her complexion, while richly 
dark, was not coppery like those of the other 
redskins. She was clad in a mantle of 
white deer-hide, soft as velvet, and decked 
with many old beaded designs. Her little 
feet were enclosed in white deer-skin 
moccasins. In one graceful hand she bore 
a bow, and a quiver full of arrows was 
slung across her shoulders. 

“Diana!” I muttered, 
“Diana of the olden myths! 
life again here in the Americas! 


involuntarily ; 
And come to 
Verily 


the moon goddess walks the earth as in the 
days of Endymion.” 

She listened with eager, child-like atten- 
tion. But it dawned upon me that she 
could not understand one word of my foolish 
rhapsody. So I spoke again, this time in 
Indian dialect. / 

“Who are you?” I breathed, still lost 
in wonder. 

“T am the princess,” she replied, in a 
perfectly self-possessed voice, and as though 
wondering just a little at my ignorance in 
asking such a question. ’ 

Her voice was soft, with a girlish, un- 
spoiled quality that was singularly sweet. 

“The princess?” I echoed, blankly. 
“ Of—of what?” 

“Of America,” was the quiet response. 

“T might have guessed it,” I answered, 
seeking to humor her; yet still half under 
that strange spell which tempted me to kneel 
and do homage to this utterly delightful 
forest deity. 

“And you,” she went on evenly, “are 
one of the two ‘ white manitous,’ who came 
as envoys to the king?” 

“How did you know?” I cried in as- 
tonishment. 

“Your escort sent on a courier to tell the 
king,” she answered. “The courier reach- 
ed us to-night at the set of sun. I was 
curious to see you—and for another cause. 
So I walked forth to meet you. ’Tis but 
two hours’ march to the king’s palace.” 

“The king?” I repeated. “You mean 
Powhatan?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Oh,” I exclaimed. “And you are his 
daughter, perhaps? That is why you 
called yourself the ‘ princess ’?” 

“Assuredly. But how did you chance to 
be so far from camp. We were told you 
came heavily guarded and could not es- 
cape. Yet I found you here with but one 
single watchman. My father will be angry 
when he learns how lax a guard has been 
kept over you. With the magic powers you 
possess, you might have escaped?” 

“Escaped? Guarded?” I echoed. 
“Then I was right in my fears. We are 
not going to your father under an escort of 
honor, but we are being taken to him as 
prisoners!” 

“Yes,” she assented. “Yet you go the 
more comfortably, because of the tricks you 
played on the warriors. They are ignorant. 
They take you for manitous. My father is 
very wise and, of course, knows better.” 
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I stared at her in dumb dismay. We had 
hoped to impress old Powhatan with the be- 
lief that we were white gods, and that the 
members of our colony were also deities, 
and thus work upon his superstitious fears 
to force him into a treaty. 

And now, this girl’s word showed that 
it was we and not the wily old king, who 
were being duped. I think she read some- 
thing of my consternation in my face, for 
she continued: 

“You see, in the other years, my father 
journeyed to the sea coast. There was a 
ship there, full of such men as you. My 
father saw them play with the black grains 
that flash fire, and saw them use the sticks 
that spout flame and death. And they 

- showed him that it was not magic, but a 
trick. So, when the courier told what you 
had done, my father understood.” 


He understood all save the way 
you caused the death of the two warriors 
by arrow and hatchet. For the courier 
say neither of you had such weapons.” 

“No,” I said, “we had not.” 

“But my father is in wrath,” she went 
on, “for one of the slain braves was his 
nephew, and the white men in the earlier 
years slew his son. So you are both to die.” 

She spoke with no show of regret. It 
was as though she stated a simple fact, 
and I could not at once frame a reply. I 
could not understand this singularly child- 
like, yet self-possessed girl who spoke thus 
of death. But she was talking again. 

“Why did you come here?” she queried. 

On the tip of my tongue was the pompous 
lie that Captain John Smith had prepared 
for Powhatan, but to this clear-eyed forest 
nymph I could not lie. I said simply: 

“The story is long. I will put it in 
few words. Across the sea is our home, 
the land is crowded and the laws are harsh 
upon the poor. So, many of us sailed 
across to the Americas, to build here new 
homes where we might be free and where 
every man might have a fair chance at 
livelihood and happiness. We have built 
rude homes on the bank of the great river, 
but we are starving and your people harry 
us. Therefore, my leader and I came into 
the wilderness to beg your father for food 
and protection.” 

She had listened eagerly, and for a mo- 
ment she did not speak. Then she said 
wonderingly: 

“You and your leader did not know you 


were coming to certain death when you 
journeyed to my father? You did not 
know he had sworn to avenge his son by 
slaying every white man he could find?” 

ie Yes, princess,” I answered. “We 
knew it. I had it from an Indian, the same 
who taught me your language.” 

“You knew you faced death? 
came willingly.” 

“Not willingly, princess, but because 
our comrades were starving.” 

“You faced death that they might live?” 

“They are our comrades, the men for 
whose lives our leader is responsible, and 
we hoped there might be one chance ina 
thousand that your father might grant us 
peace and food. On that chance we came.’ 

She made no reply, but stood gazing at 
me in silence from out of those great, im- 
penetrable eyes of hers. 

“There is still time to escape,” she said 
at last, as though suddenly making up her 
mind. “TI will go with you to your camp. 
At my command the warriors will let your 
leader go free, then you and he may gain 
the coast again ere the war-party my father 
will send in pursuit can overtake you.” 

“Ten thousand times I thank 
princess,” said I, “but it cannot be.” 

“Why not?” 

“Our men are starving. 
empty-handed, they will die. My leader 
is wise. He may yet be able to move Pow- 
hatan’s heart to aid us. If not, we shall at 
least have done all that mortal man can do. 
Our Master has said: ‘ Greater love hath 
no man than this—that a man lay down 
his life for his freinds.’” 

Again there was a long silence. 
she asked: 

“This leader of yours? The courier de- 
scribed him as a mighty, noisy, hairy man. 
Could not he have come alone on this mis- 
sion? Did you so love him that you wished 
to share his peril here?” 

“T love him not at all, but none of the 
others would come.” 

“They were afraid?” 

“Tt seems so.” 

“And you were not afraid?” 

“Why, yes,” I laughed, “I was very 
much afraid. But some one must come. 
He could not come in-safety alone.” 

“He is not your friend, yet you are risk- 
ing your life for him? Why?” 

“ Because he alone can save us from de- 
struction. It is his genius that has saved 
the colony thus far, and if the colony is 


Yet you 


you, 


If we return 


Then 
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to live, it will be by his splendid efforts. 
Should he die, all must perish.” 

“You are brave, sir,” she cried, taking 
my hand impulsively, “and you are good. 
What I can do for you and for this great 
leader of yours shall be done. But, oh, 
count not on it. My father hates the white 
men. Maybe I cannot save either of you.” 

She was gone! Gone, in the twinkling of 
an eye. The earth seemed to cover her. 
Without a sound, she had left me. 

“Princess!” I called. 

_ But the woods above gave back the echo 
of my voice. I turned back toward camp, 
my head in a whirl. 

I had not gone two steps when the In- 
dian who had followed me from camp rose 
up before me_out of the thicket. There 
was an ugly light in his little eyes. 

“JT have heard,” he croaked. ‘ No mani- 
tou, but a mortal. Yet I alone know ex- 
cept the princess, and he who slays a mani- 
tou, will win high fame. It can be said 
you attacked me in the forest and I slew 
you in fight, overcoming your magic by 
my courage.” 

He had drawn the hatchet from his belt, 
and now crouched like a wild beast, for a 
spring. I was weaponless. I had even 
laid aside my hunting-knife when I lay 
down to rest earlier that night. 

Yet I made shift to sell my life as dear 
as might be. As he leaped at me, I ran 
in and grappled with him. 

Yet he wrenched free one of his hands 
and whirled the hatchet aloft above my de- 
fenseless head. There was no time for me 
to tear loose from him, ere the blow should 
fall. Down swirled the hatchet, its blade 
gleaming evilly in the moonlight. 

But it did not reach my head. Instead, 
it fell tinkling among the mossy stones 
at my feet. I felt the savage’s lithe body 
relax in my grasp. I let go and he sank 
lifeless to the ground. 

From between his shoulders protruded 
the feathered shaft of a war-arrow. 

And even in that moment of wonder, I 
noticed that the weapon was far heavier 
and larger than were the dainty arrows that 
had filled the princess’s quiver. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WE BEHOLD THE KING. 


I MADE my way in a roundabout journey 
Back to camp, leaving the fallen Indian 


where he lay. I was so accustomed, by this 
time, to surprises and to things I could 
not in the very least explain, that the sav- 
age’s strange death left me almost callous. 

My brain was full of my odd meeting 
with the princess and with forebodings of 
our next day’s interview with Powhatan. 
That an Indian had sought to murder me 
and that an arrow flying out of ,the dark- 
ness had stricken him dead, would have 
roused me a few days earlier to all sorts 
of speculations and to a fruitless search for 
the unseen archer. 

But now I was surfeited with adventure 
and with mystery. In the wilderness one 
experiences things that would be impossible 
in the haunts of men. Small wonder that 
savages, the world over, believe the forest 
wastes to be peopled by spirits! 

Back to camp I went. I arrived there 
in the first dim gray of the morning. The 
fire was out. Smith still snored beside it. 
But the Indians were beginning to stir. 
They eyed me wonderingly as I strolled 
toward them. 

There were quick-exchanged whispers. 
Then a brave left the camp. He “picked 
up” my trail as a hunting dog picks up a 
scent. And off he set, over the route I had 
traversed. 

I crossed over to where Smith lay. 
Waking him, I told as briefly as possible 
the things I had learned that night and 
the adventures that had befallen me. He 
listened with keen interest. But when I 
told of the forest princess’s vanishing, his 
worried face broke into a grin. 

“Lad,” he said, “you dreamed it. I 
have seen these Indian squaws. They are 
flat-faced, shapeless, hideous. Not in the 
very least like the woodland nymph you 
describe.” 

“T have seen them, too,” I answered. 
“But I also saw this maiden last night 
The nioon was bright as day, and she was 
as I have described her. Nor was I dream- 
ing. I have never been wider awake.” 

“But you say she vanished without a 
sound ?” 

“ Assuredly. I had turned my eyes away 
for an instant. When I looked back, she 
was gone.” : 

“You did not hear her go? There was 
no noise of twig or leaf? Impossible! A 
dream, I tell you.” 

“Was it a dream when Aquia vanished 
from beside us, in broad daylight, when we 
were ambushed back here in the glade?” 
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I retorted. “It showed what an Indian 
can do. They appear and disappear as sud- 
denly and as soundlessly as serpents or 
foxes.” 

“cc But— ” 

“T was not dreaming. I was wide 
awake, and no dream ever knew so sane 
a conversation as I held with the princess; 
no, nor so wise a warning as she gave me.” 

Smith smiled in that exasperatingly su- 
perior fashion of his. I could see he did 
not believe a word, and that he was quite 
satisfied in his own mind that I had 
dreamed the whole experience. 

Once he had formed a conclusion (which 
he ever did with startling quickness and 
usually with equally startling correctness) 
nothing on earth could shake him from it. 

Yet I was about to try again to convince 
him, when, of a sudden, an Indian burst 
into the clearing. He was the man who 
had “picked up” my trail. 

At a glance I knew he had followed that 
trail to the place where his slain comrade 
lay. I knew it even before he called out 
tidings in a scared, excited voice to his 
fellows. 

Some ran to verify the tale and to bear 
the dead man back to camp. The rest 
stared at me in horrified loathing. Yet 
none of them dared raise hand or voice 
against me. 

The morning meal was prepared and 
eaten hastily and without words. Then 
camp was struck and we set forth at a 
rapid pace along the brook’s edge. 

The Indians walked in front of us, be- 
hind us, on either- side of us. But they 
would not willingly come within arm’s 
length of either of us. 

“You saw the savage brought back to 
camp,” I said to Smith. “Does that seem 
to you like part of my dream?” 

“No,” he answered. “The man no 
doubt attacked you, as you say. And a 
marauding Indian of another tribe shot him 
from ambush. You were doubtless roused 
from your odd dream by the attack, and 
that is why you failed to see whence the 
arrow came.” 

“We were not dreaming that day in the 
glade,” I insisted, “when we saw one In- 
dian tomakawked and another shot by in- 
visible hands.” 

Smith made no dnswer, but trudged on, 
his brow furrowed. Presently he said: 

“Tt was not like Aquia to desert me.” 

Now for the past two days we had harped 


ceaselessly in our talks upon Aquia’s 
strange defection and had come to no sen- 
sible conclusion about it. So I saw no 
profit in reopening the subject. I did not 
reply. Smith continued, a moment later: 

“Could he be following us unnoticed? 
Could it have been he in the long grass, 
that day, who killed the two Indians? 
And, last night—” 

“We have gone over that point before,” 
I said wearily, “and we decided it could 
not be. These savages keep as close a look- 
out for spies as if they were in hostile coun- 
try. You remember how they scoured the 
neighborhood of the glade that day for the 
trail of the unseen slayer. And you saw 
them hunt the trail again this morning 
after the Indian’s body was found.” 

“Yes,” agreed Smith thoughtfully, add- 
ing with a chuckle: “It was clever of me, 
when they asked what had become of the 
tall Indian who had marched with us, to 
tell them he was our servant-spirit and that 
he was still at our side, invisible.” 

“It was clever,” I acquiesced, “in that 
it doubtless kept them from continuing 
their search for poor Aquia and tracking 
him down. Have you thought how you 
are to conduct the negotiations with Pow- 
hatan?” 

“T have it all planned out,” he an- 
swered confidently. ‘Do not fear. As I 
told you back in London, I have been in a 
thousand death-perils, and I have ever a 
habit of surviving them.” 

It was an hour or so later that we came 
out upon a great clearing in whose center 
rose a hill. The slopes of the hill were 
honeycombed with huts, caves, and skin- 
tents. 

On the summit stood a great, irregular- 
shaped house, a single story high; thatched 
of roof, and walled with unhewn logs. 
Around this huge building stood a veritable 
forest of gaudy totem-poles. 

“The house of the king,” curtly grunted 
the sub-chief in reply to my question. 

The plain at the foot of the slope was 
swarming with Indians of both sexes and of 
all sizes. All were staring eagerly and 
wonderingly at us. Upon our approach 
they raised no clamor. But in dead si- 
lence they made a wide path for us among 
them—a path that ran straight to the hill. 

With our escorts we entered this lane 
in the crowd. I glanced keenly to left and 
right, but could see no sign of the princess. 
No, nor of any savage whose bearing or 
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dress could be recognized as King Pow- 
hatan. 

So complete a stillness in so large a 
throng of people was positively uncanny. 

A plump redskin baby, perhaps two 
years old, toddled forward from its mother’s 
side unnoticed, and came toward us, its 
little, dark face alight with interest in our 
‘strange appearance. 

I smiled and held out my hand ‘toward 
the youngster, whereat the stillness was 
broken by a cry of horror from the mother, 
who clasped her protesting baby tightly in 
her arms and ran from us, shrieking. 

This trivial happening hurt me. I had 
not minded the angry silence of the natives, 
but their belief that I could or would harm 
a little child was unexpectedly painful. 

“We seem highly welcome guests here!” 
I commented bitterly to Smith. 

“Tis the way of savages,” he replied 
encouragingly, “to greet honored guests in 
silence.” z 

“T have never heard so,” I contradicted. 

“Pooh, man,” he scoffed. “Never pull 
so long a face! One would think you 
were scared.” 

“T am,” I answered frankly. “And if 
you were as scared as I, you would be 
running away.” 

His jaunty confidence and calm assur- 
ance in his own lucky star, annoyed me. 
Then I reflected that two white men march- 
ing to probable death, might be better em- 
ployed than in bickering like cross chil- 
dren. So I choked back further ill-feeling, 
and we proceeded on our queer march. 

We had reached the hill and were 
mounting its slope between the huddles of 
native dwellings, toward the great house 
on the crest. As we came out upon a little 
plateau on the hilltop we found ourselves 
at one end of a short avenue bordered by 
totem-poles and leading to a wide, rough- 
hewn doorway which was curtained by an 
arras of sewn panther hides. 

As we reached the doorway, the curtain 
was drawn aside from within. We entered, 
followed by the sub-chief. The rest of 
the band remained outside in the totem- 
lined avenue. 

We found ourselves in a large, low hall, 
whose sides were hung with weapons, ani- 
mal-skins and utensils of various sorts. At 
first glance the place was not wholly un- 
like many an English country house’s as- 
sembly-hall; except that it was dirtier and 
quite devoid of decorative taste. 


There were perhaps a score of men 
standing about the room on either side of 
a rude dais at its farther end. They were 
in more or less gaudy attire. I guessed them 
to be sub-chiefs and councilors. 

On the dais itself sat a very splendid fig- 
ure. He was very tall and of great breadth. 
The scalplock of his otherwise shaven head 
was nearly white. 

His lean face was seamed with war 
scars and crisscrossed by a thousand wrin- 
kles. Yet his aspect was not one of age. 
And his fierce eyes blazed with a quench- 
less fire. There was, moreover, a stateli- 
ness and cold dignity about the man that 
must have struck every beholder. 

He was clad in a mantle whose ground- 
work seemed to be the dyed and softened 
hides of animals. Over this were sewn 
countless fox-tails. About the throat was 
a necklace of polished wolf-teeth. 

Rude, massive circlets of dull, yellow 
metal banded the bare arms. The feet— 
and the incongruous effect was laughable— 
were incased in a pair of worn-out, down- 
at-heel, much-patched, old-fashioned Eng- 
lish jackboots. 

Such, at a glance, was Powhatan, self- 
styled “King of America,” and probably 
the wisest, most powerful chieftain in all 
the Western Hemisphere. 

On either side of the copper-hued mon- 
arch stood a half-naked savage who gripped 
a knobbed war-club, and who had a way of 
gazing eagerly at the king as looks a dog 
who waits for its master to throw a stick. 

Smith, as ever, took the situation in his 
own hands. Walking quickly down the 
long room, between the rows of silent cour- 
tiers, he halted in front of the dais and, in 
his broken Indian dialect, cried: 

“Hail, Powhatan! Greetings from the 
white manitous across the big water to the 
emperor of all the red men—greetings! ” 

To my surprise, Powhatan rose from his 
seat, his grim face breaking into a smile, 
and advanced to the edge of the dais. 

“Brethren, hail!” he said in his deep 
voice. “You are welcome. All I have is 
yours.” 

Powhatan came down from the dais and 
led us to seats of honor near by. 

“T have long awaited you,” he went on; 
“and it warms my heart to see you.” 

He signaled to a group of women who 
crowded one of the small curtained door- 
ways behind the dais. They disappeared. 
I tightened my hold on my sword. 
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But in another moment the squaws were 
back again ‘carrying in to the room wooden 
platters piled high with venison and wild 
fruits. 

As the platters and earthen cups full of 
some brownish, sweetish drink were set be- 
fore us, Powhatan asked: 

* “Why have you honored my 2s hut by 
journeying so far to it?” 

This was Smith’s opport.nity. He rose 
impressively and began his oration. He 
told in flowery diction how he. had jour- 
neyed from the home of the manitous, far 
beyond the rising sun; how he sought to 
honor America and bless its natives by con- 
ferring our presence upon the wilderness 
land and by founding here a colony. 

He went on to say that he had persuaded 
his fellow white spirits not to wipe the In- 
dians from off the face of the earth, but 
to be friendly and merciful to them, in 
token of which, he said, he had journeyed 
in person to Powhatan to consent graciously 
to a treaty of alliance, to receive the In- 
dian king’s allegiance, and to accept from 
him all the food he could spare. 

It was a fine speech—had it been ad- 
dressed to the inmates of a madhouse. But 
at every glance toward Powhatan’s face I 
read a wisdom as great as mercy was scant. 
And I wondered why he listened to the ora- 
tion with such an air of credulous cour- 
tesy. 

As Smith paused for breath, I mut- 
tered in English: 

“Keep your sword held where you can 
reach it with ease.” 

“Pshaw!” Smith sneered, in the same 
undertone. “Your dream and your croak- 
ing fears were moonshine. This welcome 
proved it. We are carrying all before us. 
I know Indians.” 

“You will know them better ere we are 
out of this,” I muttered. 

“Brother,” interposed Powhatan suavely, 
“You say you are manitous. Is it indeed 
true?” 

“True?” echoed Smith indignantly. 
“Can you doubt it?” Ask your men how 
we struck flame from out the wet ground, 
how we spoke with the death-voice of thun- 
der and lightning, how we made birchbark 
to talk! Ask how our invisible red manitou 
servant slew -three of your warriors who 
dared to raise impious hands against us. 
And, if further proof be lacking, ask your- 
self how I, who came from across the big 
water, can speak your language as I do.” 


“Yet,” politely argued Powhatan, “I 
should scarce have thought an all-wise 
manitou could speak it so very badly.” 

Smith reddened, and glared suspiciously 
at the king. But old Powhatan’s face was 
a mask of mild courtesy. 

“T doubt you not,” continued the king, 
“nor for one moment did I doubt you. Yet, 
for my people’s sake I wished you to de- 
clare your powers before them all, that none 
might henceforth doubt. Manitous you are. 
Masters of us you are. And we rejoice to 
serve and obey you. Will you deign to 
feast?” 

Smith sat down with a great sigh of re- 
lief. At that instant there was a sudden 
commotion from the outer doorway. And 
a truly terrible creature whirled screeching 
into the great room. 

At sight of the apparition my hair began 
to rise. Even Smith’s stout nerve was vis- 
ibly shaken. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE HOUSE OF THE FOE. 


AT first glance one could not tell whether 
the thing that had dashed into Powhatan’s 
great audience-hall was bird, beast, or 
human. 

It was perhaps four feet in height. Its 
head was the head of a wide-jawed wolf. 
Its body was one mass of outstanding feath- 
ers of a hundred hues that flapped and 
slithered at every fantastic step the creature 
took. 

The -horns of a stag jutted out between 
the narrow shoulders. The hands were 
skinny claws with unbelievably long carved 
nails. 

It spun about like a tee-totum, uttering 
shrill screeches and pounding on a queer 
little drum that was slung from its neck. 

Then, on second glance, I saw the awful 
thing was human. The wolf-head was a 
sort of helmet, under which peeped out a 
hairless little face, fleshless, withered like 
a mummy’s, and seemingly a thousand 
years old. The stag horns were but affixed 
to the feather mantle. And all the dozen 
other grotesque details of the tiny figure 
were matters of costume. 

On noticing this I felt a wave of relief. 
Yet so deadly, and so full of crazy hatred 
was the little monkeylike face that I could 
scarce endure to look upon it. 

And now I remembered a tale long since 
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told me in an idle moment by Aquia in 
reply to some of my queries as to Indian 
customs. He had described to me the 
weird “medicine men” that attended on 
the great chiefs, and had told me with per- 
fect sincerity instances of their super- 
natural powers. 

From Aquia’s description of such per- 
sons’ attire I at once concluded. and rightly, 
that this fear-inspiring manikin was Pow- 
hatan’s medicine-man. 

Had I doubted it, the veneration in which 
he was very evidently held by all the In- 
dians in the room would have convinced 
me. They looked at him as at a god. 

He whirled about like a wind-tossed 
leaf, scarce touching ground in his flying 
gyrations, until he halted of a sudden di- 
rectly in front of Powhatan. Then I saw 
he was foaming at the mouth as though in 
an epilepsy (which I believe he was). He 
clawed at the king’s bare arm with one 
clawlike hand and with the other pointed 
wildly at us. 

“Kill!” he squealed  shrilly. 
Kill! Kill!” 

I confess, a chill crept down my back at 
the concentrated venom in the little mad- 
man’s cry. But Powhatan listened with 
unchanged face, though the warriors and 
councilors along the walls of the room broke 
into an instantly checked mutter of excite- 
ment. 

“Kill!” 
again. 

There was an ominous rustling as men 
felt for their weapons. But Powhatan, 
with a single stern gesture, enforced peace. 

“Later,” soothed the king. “Later we 
will hear all. Be at peace, O prophet. 
Leave us for the time.” 

But the little man, with a wolfish snarl 
tore away from Powhatan’s kindly touch. 
Twisting horribly in his fit, he again 
pointed to us: 

“Kill!” he yelled. 
be too late if—” 

He fell to the ground and writhed in 
convulsions. His eyes rolled back into his 
head. The foam-flecked lips grew stiff. 
Then, all at once, he grew rigid. And 
from between those stiff lips a voice issued. 

It was not the shrill falsetto wherewith 
his scream of “Kill! Kill” had pierced 
our eardrums. It was a solemn, deep, 
sonorous tone that filled the hushed room 
like an organ-note. 

“Too late!” breathed the voice, “too 


“Kill! 


shrieked the medicine-man 


“Kill now! It will 


late! Their feet are on our shore. Never 
again shall they depart. The hour of sight 
is upon me. Hear your doom, O my chil- 
dren. Hear it!” 

A moment more of that dreadful hush. 
Then again the voice reverberated through 
the great room: 

“T see men—millions upon millions of 
men—white men—from all over the earth. 
They pour in upon our shores like storm- 
waves. They fill the land. They sweep 
westward.> And before their march, the 
wilderness vanishes as frost breath in the 
sun. The land shakes beneath the white 
man’s tread. Its waters are swarming with 
his great canoes. The ground and the fire 
and the lightning serve him like slaves.” 

He choked, then broke out again: 

“O my people! Lords of the forest and 
the mountain. You are scattered like 
chaffy You are slain, you are robbed, you 
are hunted fugitives, beggars, and at the 
last you are swept from the face of the 
world. It is doom! Doom!” 

Like a deep bell he boomed out the 
last word. Then the rigid body seemed to 
dwindle and the stiff limbs relaxed. 

“The hour of sight is past!” whispered 
Powhatan, his lips dry, his words tremu- 
lous. “Carry him to pis lodge and tend 
him until he wakes.” 

Reverent heads lifted the limp little 
figure and bore it from the hall. Pow- 
hatan, by a supreme effort, regained mas- 
tery of himself. At his commanding glance 
the warriors and councilors slunk back to 
their places. 

“My brothers,” said the king, turning 
to us with grave courtesy, “will you feast 
with us?” 

He seated himself at Smith’s side. An 
attendant, at a gesture from the king, led 
me to a wide block of wood on which food 
was set forth. I seated myself and made 
as if to eat, though Heaven knows I had 
scant appetite. 

Smith, on the contrary, had quite re- 
covered his spirits. He chatted gaily, even 
boisterously, with the dusky monarch. But 
I sat still, my eyes furtively sweeping the 
room and dwelling unnoticed on each other’s 
face. 

The air was tense with impending 
trouble, even as before a furious thunder- 
storm. Not a face around me showed emo- 
tion or excitement. Not a voice, save 
Smith’s, was raised. But a drunken man 
might have felt that mysterious tension? 
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Soldierlike, I took in my position. Just 

back of me was a sharp angle in the hewn 
logs. Here a strong man might well hold 
his own for a moment or so against attack. 
And I noticed the spot. 
- My straying eyes suddenly fell upon a 
face that appeared through an opening in 
the small, curtained doorway behind the 
dais. And I recognized it at a glance as 
the face of the “Princess of America.” 

Unobserved by the rest, she stood there, 
behind the curtain, her eyes upon mine. I 
was about to rise and bow, when a forbid- 
ding glint in her big, dark eyes checked me. 

So, too unostentatiously to attract the 
notice of the feasting Indians, I continued 
to gaze at her. And I began to see she was 
making with her eyes some sort of signal 
to me. 

Her glance would rest first on my face, 
then shift commandingly to a spot a yard 
or two to one side. There was a horror of 
appeal in the look. 

And presently’ I understood it. For 
some occult reason the princess wanted me 
to leave my seat and to move to that spot 
indicated by her gaze. Moreover, she was 
terribly eager that I make the move with- 
out delay. 

Not waiting for further proof of her 
wishes, and affected by that look of an- 
guished pleading, I leaped to my feet and 
at a single step I was in the spot to which 
her eyes had assigned me. 

As I stepped back there was a crash 
overhead. ‘Through the thatched roof a 
monstrous boulder tore its way. 

Down it crashed—a ton or so of weight— 
so close to mé that I could feel the wind of 
its passing. 

It struck the block where I had just been 
sitting. And it smashed the stout slab of 
wood into splinters, driving the fragments 
and a part of its own mighty bulk deep into 
the hard-packed earth of the floor. 

Had I held my former place a half-sec- 
ond longer, I must have been crushed not 
only to death, but out of all semblance to 
aman. Truly, that look of agony in the 
princess’s wondrous eyes had not been 
without cause. 

My sword flashed out. My back was 
clapped to the angle of the wall, where none 
could assail me from behind. The heat of 
battle flamed up in my heart. Also a rage 
at this smooth-spoken savage king’s treach- 
ery, and this sin against the sacred guest 
law of the wilderness. 


4 AU 


Had Powhatan ordered us slain as we 
neared his village, or had he sent orders to 
our escort to fall upon us and kill us in our 
sleep during the march it would have been 
quite another matter. 

But he had greeted us with the “ peace 
sign” (the palm held upward and outward 
in front of the brow) when we drew near. 
He had hailed us as brothers. He had 
promised us friendship and had broken 
bread with us. And now he had sought to 
murder me by treachery. 

Even in that hurried moment, I under- 
stood his motive. While he knew we were 
not ‘gods, yet he did realize that the white 
men possessed many “magic” arts un- 
known to him. And he feared lest some of 
these same inventions might save us, and 
perhaps harm him, were we put on our 
guard. 

Ever since the days of Jael and Sisera, 
the most approved fashion of throwing an 
enemy off his guard has been to feed him. 
The whole plot was quite clear. 

At my sudden leap backward from the 
-feasting board and the almost simultaneous 
crashing down of the vast stone through the 
roof thatch, the whole room was in an up- 
roar. As by magic a ring of fierce-eyed 
savages pressed about me, hatchets or war-, 
clubs in hand. I stood, sword raised, 
ready to cut down or transfix the first foe 
who should be daring enough to venture 
within reach. 

Smith had sprung up and had whipped 
out his great sword with one hand, while 
with the other he had drawn his hunting- 
knife. Nor did he wait to be attacked. 
At a bound he was confronting Powhatan, 
his sword - point at the king’s throat. his 
arm drawn back for a thrust. 

“At the first blow—at the first move,” 
he yelled to the buzzing roomful, “TI shall 
drive my sword-blade through your vile 
king. Now, who strikes first?” 

There was a pause of consternation, of 
irresolute bewilderment. It was Powhatan 
who spoke. Unruffled in his regal calm, 
and no more heeding the deadly steel at his 
throat than if it had been a summer fly, the 
monarch said in cold rebuke: 

“Ts this the ‘ friendship’ the white man- 
itous come so far to proffer? Do you call 
me brother, and eat of my food and then 
spring at me like an angry wildcat because 
one of the roof-stones has rolled from its 
place?” 

Smith’s hot anger seemed to merge ever 
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so little into perplexity. Powhatan con- 
tinued: 

“Or did your manitou magic cause the 
great stone to break loose from its fasten- 
ings and fall among us? Was it further 
proof of your powers? If so, it is the most 
wondrous test of all, for that stone has 
abode there with its three fellows, on the 
thatch corners ever since my dead father 
reared this house.” 

His manner of contemptuous, lofty re- 
proach would have utterly convinced me 
that a common accident and tight-strung 
nerves had betrayed us into our exhibition 
of dread, had it not been for the memory 
of the princess’s unspoken warning as she 
had looked at me from behind the deerskin 
curtain. 

As for Smith, he was wholly convinced. 
Back went his great sword, clanging into 
its scabbard, and his knife into his belt. 

“T crave your pardon,” he said, sheep- 
ishly enough, extending his hand to the 
king, who gravely accepted it. 

The two resumed their seats, but I called 
across in English to Smith: 

“Here! Over here as fast as you can 
move. Together we may hold this shel- 
tered position for a minute or two, before 
they destroy us.” 

“Sit down,” retorted Smith, in wrathful 
scorn. “Will you shame us both? They 
will deem you a coward. Sheathe your 
sword and sit down. “Iwas but an acci- 
dent. The stone slipped its socket and fell 
through the roof. That is all.” 

“A stone as large as that,” I answered, 
“would be visible from the plain below. 
Powhatan has just said there were four 
such on the roof; one at each corner. I 
saw none as we approached.” 

“You did not notice,” rejoined Smith. 
“He would not be fool enough to lie about a 
thing we could disprove the moment we 
leave this house and look up at the roof.” 

“Smith,” I cried, “he does not mean 
that we shall leave this house—alive.” 

“Will not your follower conquer his 
fear so far as to lay aside his weapon and 
partake of the new food that I have or- 
dered brought to him?” queried Powhatan 
of the captain, looking with scornful amuse- 
ment at my unchanged attitude of watch- 
ful defense as he spoke. 

“No,” I called back before Smith could 
reply. “If I must die I will die like a 
man, not like a trapped hare.” 

Smith reddened with mortification at my 


‘apparently 


timorous conduct, but turned 
again to Powhatan, and took up the thread 
of a boastful tale he had been telling when 
the mishap occurred. 

My ring of enemies had stepped back 
and were no longer paying heed to me. Yet 
I noticed they did not return to their for- 
mer positions in the room. They still re- 
mained lounging, between me and Smith. 

Nor could I see the princess’s face now 
at the curtain. She had evidently done 
what little she could to save us and had re- 
tired ere the final tragedy should be en- 
acted. 

Sword in hand, I maintained my watch- 


ful guard, for I knew we were about as safe 


as though we were in a panther’s lair. And 
I waited each moment for the storm to 
break. 

“Yes,” Smith was declaiming in his 
broken dialect, to the politely interested 
king. “Three champions were they of the 
Turkish Soldan, and they challenged every 
cavalier of Sigismond’s army to single com- 
bat. One by one did I meet these heathen 
Turks, and one by one did I leave them 


dead on the -field, whereat our whole 
army—” 

He got no further. Of a sudden a score 
of hands seized him. Nimble fingers 


wrenched away his unheeded weapons from 
his belt, and tripped from behind by some 
cunning wrestler, Captain John Smith 
plunged headlong to earth. In a trice he 
was tied and helpless. 


CHAPTER XX. 
UNDER THE BREATH OF DEATH. 


You will ask why I did not spring to 
my captured leader’s aid, and perform 
prodigies of useless, suicidal valor in an at- 
tempt to rescue him. s 

I did not do it, for two reasons. First, 
the whole attack, capture and binding did 
not occupy three seconds of time. Second, 
because, at the instant the secret signal for 
the onset was given by Powhatan, no less 
than a dozen armed savages formed a hu- 
man wall in front of me; their brandished 
weapons menacing my head. 

I could not move forward. To throw 
myself upon the warriors who confronted 
me would mean that they would at once 
close in upon all sides of me, and that I 
should have a ‘half-dozen or more hatchets 
sunk into my back ere I could strike a blow. 
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No, though I was doomed, yet my only 
hope for momentary safety was to stick to 
my semi-sheltered position and to hold off 
the enemy, as long as might be, with vigor- 
ous sword-play. 

As to Smith, I could not hope to reach 
him, even by sacrificing my life in the 
effort. His own overconfidence and his dis- 
regarding of what he considered my cow- 
ardly advice had brought him to his pres- 
ent straits. And I could do naught for 
him. 

Though the ring of savages threatened 
me, they did not at once attack. They con- 
tented themselves with holding me at bay; 
doubtless awaiting further orders from their 
king. 

Thus while half-consciously keeping 
watch for the first sign of their onfall, I 
was able to see something of what was go- 
ing on in front of the dais. 

Smith, wriggling powerless in his bonds, 
lay prone upon the ground. Powhatan, a 
gentle smile on his cold dark face, stood 
gazing down at him. Then he stepped back 
on the dais and spoke a word of command. 

Three or four warriors swung Smith 
into the air as though he were a truss of 
hay, and dropped him on the dais at Pow- 
hatan’s feet. 

The king glanced down at him again and 
said: 

“Well, white man, is this the end of your 
lies and your boasting? Can you call on 
no magic now to save you? Surely it were 
a slight thing for so great a magician to free 
himself.” 

Smith made no reply. But the face he 
raised to that of the sneering savage above 
him bore no sign of fear. 

“Your death,” continued Powhatan, 
“was ordained when first I learned of your 
approach. My war party believed your 
idle talk of magic and they feared it. There- 
fore they spared you. But I am not a child 
to be fooled with tricks.” 

He paused as if to give his captive a 
chance to reply, but Smith did not speak, 
neither did he for a single instant abate 
the glare of cold fury that blazed from his 
little eyes. 

“Vou are a brave man,” vouchsafed 
Powhatan, “for a white-face, and you have 
given me entertainment this day. Where- 
fore, you shall die at once and not by the 
torture. Your follower yonder will afford 
us sport enough when we wall him into that 
corner later, and listen to his screams of 


hunger and suffocation. Yet if you have 
the courage, he has the wit. It is sad the 
two qualities could not have been combined 
in you, then you might have escaped 
death.” 

“T shall escape death,” returned Smith, 
speaking with a quiet certainty, at odd vari- 
ance with his wonted bluster, “I shall not 
die.” 

Even the stolid Powhatan looked sur- 
prised. 

“T shall live,” went on Smith coolly, “to 
see my life’s work succeed. How I shall do 
it, I do not know, but I do know my destiny, 
and it is too strong to be turned aside by 
a gang of redskin savages.” 

“You speak as one who is certain,” 
scoffed Powhatan, “but I fear none will 
agree with you.” 

“T ask no one to agree with me,” Smith 
replied with that same lofty assurance. 
“But, in this, mine hour of peril, it is 
borne in upon me that I shall not perish 
until this land, to which I have devoted my 
life, is given into the hands of the white 
man. Until England’s foot is so firmly 
planted on these shores that never can her 
colonists be driven hence.” 

He spoke rather to himself than to the 
glowering savage; and in the last part of 
his strange prophecy he lapsed unconscious- 
ly into English. 

“Tn another tiny space of time,” said 
Powhatan, grimly, “ere the shadows of 
the sun can move a hand’s breadth, this 
last of your many vain boasts will be as 
dead as the breath that spoke it.” 

Smith did not answer. He did not seem 
to have heard. His truculent, ruddy face 
was aglow with some mystic light that ap- 
peared to spring from within his gallant 
soul. 

“Tt is in my mind, white man,” said 
Powhatan, after an instant’s pause, “to 
speak to you what is in my heart; that you 
may bear the message with you into the 
spirit world.” 

Again he paused; then resumed: 

“When first the white men touched these 
shores—more than two hundred moons ago 
—I and my people were eager to be their 
friends. We crowded down to their ships 
at the mouth of the Great River. We 
brought them gifts. What was their return. 
for our welcome?” 

Even before he spoke the next words, I 
well remembered the treatment accorded the 
simple Indians by the first futile colony 
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which Raleigh vainly tried to establish on 
these shores. 

' “They greeted us with mockery,” went 
on Powhatan. “Some of us they tortured 
and slew because we could not tell them 
where to find mountains of yellow metal. 
Some of us they plied with a fiery liquid 
that stole away our senses. And as we lay 
helpless, they robbed us. Some they beat 
and sought to enslave. Are these the breed 
of men whom we wish to see living as our 
neighbors? When once they come here and 
abide, it will mean naught but dire ill to 
my people. And they shall not abide 
here!” 

His suavity was gone. 
outraged ruler of an outraged race. 
eyes flashed as he added: 

“T had an only son, whom I loved as I 
loved none other on all this earth. In a 
gust of anger I sent him one day from my 
presence and from the lodges of my people. 
When I repented me of my wrath, I caused 
search to be made for him that he might 
come back and one day inherit my throne. 
My messengers returned with dust on their 
heads.” 

His harsh face twitched, and he hurried 


He was now the 
His 


on. 
“They bore me word that my son, flee- 
ing from my wrath, had gone to the white 
men on the coast, and that they had slain 
him and cast him into the sea. With all 
my braves I marched to the coast to avenge 
my murdered first-born. I found the great 
canoes of the white men had long since 
sailed away. But a village of them was 
left. Where is that village to-day? And 
where are its men and women and white- 
faced children? They, one and all, fol- 
lowed my son in torture and agony to the 
spirit world, where presently you shall fol- 
low, boaster.” 

Well did I recall the colony whose fate 
Powhatan had described. It was that sent 
out by Raleigh under Captain White’s com- 
mand. The colony during whose few 
months of known life, little Virginia Dare, 
the first white child in North America was 
born. 

And that colony’s fate had ever been a 
mystery. For when White returned three 
years later with supplies, it had vanished. 

“Bear my greetings to those slain white 
folk in the spirit land,” cried Powhatan, 
“and kneel there at the feet of my son.” 

He stepped back. Raising one arm he 
signaled to the two guards who stood on 


either side of the dais with uplifted war- 
clubs. 

At his shouted word the two club-bear- 
ers rushed forward, chanting a weird death- 
song. Their sticks were whirled high 
above their heads, above the helpless head 
of the bound captive who lay before them. 

In another instant the descending clubs 
would have dashed out Smith’s brains. Yet 
he did not flinch. He scarce seemed to 
note the impending slaughter. On his face 
still glowed that strange light from within. 

Then it was that something flashed for- 
ward, from the curtained doorway, past the 
king and between the two executioners. 

It was the princess. 

Not heeding her father’s stern shout of 
rebuke, she threw herself upon Smith’s 
prostrate body. With upraised hands she 
waved back the executioners. 

The whole maneuver was as sudden as 
lightning. Even the swift-witted savages 
were wholly dumfounded by it. The two 
club-bearers hesitated, checking their weap- 
ons in the very act of downward flight. 

Powhatan was the first to recover himself. 
Striding forward, he reached out to draw 
his daughter away from the man whose 
body she was shielding. But she eluded 
his grasp. 

“No!” she cried, her sweet voice fearless 
and imperious. “It shall not be, I say. 
The man is guiltless. He has done us no 
harm. He and his comrade came here, 
braving certain death, to save their friends 
from hunger.” 

“Back!” grunted Powhatan fiercely. 
“What has my love for you brought you 
to, that you seek to baffle my authority? 
Back!” 

Again he.made as though to seize her, 
and again she shrank aside, clasping Smith 
about the neck, and so protecting him with 
her slender young body that the guards 
could not strike at him without striking 
their monarch’s adored daughter as well. 

“You will let him live?” she pleaded. 
“T ask it. I, who have never before asked 
a gift of you. I ask his life.” 

Having heard something of the contempt 
wherewith Indians were said to treat their 
women, I looked for an explosion of rage 
from Powhatan, and for possible death to 
the heroine who so fearlessly defied his 
authority. 

And indeed the mad wrath in the old 
king’s eyes made the supposition plausible 
enough. But even as I looked, the rage 
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melted into sullenness, and the sullenness 
into something very like the smile a white 
parent accords sometimes to the audacious 
impudence of a dearly loved child. 

The two guards, their clubs still held 
ready, were looking to their master for or- 
ders. Powhatan spoke a gruff word of 
command, and the executioners fell back to 
their former posts at the sides of the dais. 

The princess sprang up with a little cry 
of delight and threw herself at her father’s 
feet. 

“You will give food to their starving 
people?” she pleaded. 

“Shall I give warmth and shelter to the 
rattlesnakes that seek refuge under my 
hearthstone?” he snarled. “Shall I feed 
and succor those who will repay me by mal- 
treating my people?” 

She had slipped a knife from her girdle 
and was cutting away Smith’s bonds. Pow- 
hatan made an angry forward movement 
as if to check her; then stepped back again, 
with that same half smile on his cold face. 
Smith freed, rose to his feet, and stood con- 
fronting the princess. 

“For what you have done, maiden,” 
said he, his deep voice shaken with emo- 
tion, “my heart and my life lie at your 
feet. You have saved a life I do not over- 
much value. But you have saved it for the 
good of a cause that I value above all else. 
Unborn generations shall bless your name, 
for you have not only saved worthless Cap- 
tain John Smith, but America as well.” 

In spite of his braggart words, his tone 
held no taint of his wonted boasting. He 
spoke from the very depths of his soul. 

“You talk as though you were free,” in- 
terposed Powhatan, apparently glad to 
have found some one on whom he could im- 
press his recently defied authority. “You 
are not. I have spared you, for the foolish 
love I bear my daughter, Pocahontas, as I 
should spare a wounded wolf she wished 
to protect. But shall I let you and your 
comrade go back and guide your white- 
face village to success? A thousand times 
no. Here you shall remain. If not death, 
you shall at least know slavery. And for 
all your lives. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TERMS OF POWHATAN. 


THE princess made as though to speak. 
But her father checked her. 


“Here you two white men shall re- 
main,” he repeated. “And you shail be 
the sport and the drudges for the meanest 
of my people. If that be better for brave 
men than is swift death, then comfort your- 
selves in the thought. 

“As for your white brethren who await 
you at the mouth of the Great River, with- 
in a week. my war parties shall pour in 
upon them. And those who die at the first 
attacks will be happiest. The white men 
shall vanish from these shores like morn- 
ing mist beneath the noonday sun. I have 
spoken.” 

At thought of the Indian raid he. so 
solemnly foretold, my heart went sick, for 
back there amongst those starving -colonists 
was Dorcas Errol. s 

And in her moment of supreme peril I 
should not be beside her to comfort her, to 
sustain her, to lay down my life for her 
dear sake. 

I had tried hard and vainly to put her 
from my thoughts, since I had learned that 
her father had promised her to Smith! 
But now I found I had made pitifully 
slight progress in my task of forgetfulness. 

She could not be mine. She was 
pledged to another. To another who, like 
myself, could not hope to return to her. 
Yet, in this moment, with degrading and 
lifelong slavery staring me in the face, all 
other emotions were thrust from my heart 
by that one great wave of hopeless love. 

A man’s heart is strangely and won- 
drously fashioned, is it not? (So they 
tell me is the skeleton of the domestic 
rabbit.) 

“There are no terms we can make with 
you for our release?” queried Smith, the 
light dying out of his face. 

“Are there any terms the caught hare 
may make with the panther?” mocked 
Powhatan. 

Then breaking once more into savage 
wrath, he snarled: 

“Terms? Yes, there be terms. Give 
back my dead son to me, alive to me and 
well, and you shall not only return to your 
people in safety, but I will feed them and 
grant them protection!” 

He laughed, harshly, as he spat forth the 
wildly impossible conditions. And, as I 
have said, an Indian seldom laughs save 
in mockery or when inflicting pain. The 
king’s fierce laughter was not good to hear. 

Yet, in the midst of his ferocious, ironic 
mirth, the laugh on his lips turned to a 
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gasp. From every part of the room, the 
stolid warriors and councilors broke into 
an amazed shout. 

For, through the great gaping hole in the 
roof thatch left by the fall of the boulder, 
a man had just dropped. Landing lightly 
on his feet, he sprang to the dais. 

It was Aquia. 

The sinewy giant appeared in no way 
excited as he faced the king and the rest 
of the assemblage. His high-bred, coppery 
face was emotionless 

“T am here!” he said. 

That was all. For, with a cry more 
animal than human, Powhatan had thrown 
himself upon the newcomer. 

At first I thought he was attacking him 
barehanded. But I was wrong. The old 
monarch was hugging Aquia to him, fond- 
ling his face and head, mumbling strange, 
crooning words that I could not catch. 

And all at once I understood. But 
Smith still stood open-mouthed with won- 
der, until Aquia said: 

“The terms are fulfilled. You will 
hold to your share of the pact, my father?” 

“The pact?” stammered Powhatan, not 
for the moment understanding. 

“As I lay hidden on the roof, seeking a 
chance to save my white brothers here,” ex- 
plained Aquia, “I heard you take the 
pledge to spare these men, to set them free 
and to succor their followers on the coast 
yonder, if your son were restored to you 
alive and well. I am here.” 

“These white men be manitous after 
all!” muttered Powhatan. “You were on; 
the roof? On the roof of my lodge? Did 
their magic snatch you from the spirit land 
and place you there?” 

In a dozen brief, guttural sentences 
Aquia told his story. The white men of 
Raleigh’s ship had not slain him, as the 
inquiring messenger had been led to be- 
lieve, when he fled from his father’s people 
to the English. 

Instead, Raleigh had persuaded him to 
take service with himself and to accompany 
him to England. And Aquia, being cast 
off by his own race, had accepted. 

In England he had dwelt as Raleigh’s 
servant, until Sir Walter had been cast into 
prison. Then, as I knew, he had taken 
service under Smith, and had later come 
with us to America. 

On learning of our plan to visit his 
father, Aquia had consented to join us, but 
had planned to hide ere he should reach 


Powhatan’s village, for he believed his 
father still held wrath against him, and 
would order him to death. 

Then, when the war party had assailed 
us, Aquia had dropped at once into the long 
grass and undergrowth of the glade, with 
all the secretive power of a trained Indian 
warrior. He knew he could better serve 
us by watching over us from a point of 
safety than by joining us in a captivity 
which he was sure would have a fatal ter- 
mination. 

While crawling to safety through the 
grass he had come upon one of the braves 
who were stealthily approaching us in like 
fashion. The brave had struck at him with 
a hatchet. Aquia had warded off the blow 
and had sunk his own hatchet in his as- 
sailant’s brain. 

Then he had sped onward toward the 
shelter of the higher growth. On his way 
thither he was seen by one of the war party 
who lurked in a tree. The man in the tree 
was raising his bow to shoot him when 
Aquia had caught sight of the archer. His 
own arrow sped first, and the tree-climber 
had dropped dead. 

Aquia had followed close on our trail as 
we were conducted toward Powhatan’s vil- 
lage by the war party. Seeking a chance to 
free us, he had been near the camp, that 
last night, when I managed to go forth by 
myself into the forest. And, following me, 
he had shot the savage who was about to 
kill me. 

Lurking in the woods near the village 


- when we had entered the king’s house, 


Aquia had bided his time, and had crept 
unseen from hut to hut until he neared the 
great house itself. é 

_ Then, when all the loungers outside were 
peering in through the wall crevices to one 
side and through the doorway in the front 
at something of wild interest that was tran- 
spiring inside, he managed to reach the 
house on the opposite side and to draw him- 
self up to the thatch. 

He had looked down through the opening 
just as Powhatan had voiced his ironic 
terms for our release. Not until his father 
had cast aside his wonted stoic reserve and 
ecstatically embraced him did Aquia know 
he was forgiven. 

Up to that moment he thought his ap- 
pearance among us would be the signal for 
his own death. But he knew Powhatan’s 
pledged word to be inviolable, and on that 
he had relied to save us. He was calmly 
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risking his life for ours, an act which, when 
it was explained to him, drew from old 
Powhatan a snort of genuine contempt. 

Wheeling about on his clustered warriors 
who had come crowding near the dais, Pow- 
hatan singled out the sub-chief who had 
been the leader of our captors. Beckoning 
him forward, the old king angrily de- 
manded: 

“Did you see no trace of my son when 
you searched the trails during the march?” 

“Yes,” replied the scared sub-chief. 
“We found his trail after the two men were 
slain in the glade, and again where the war- 
rior was shot last night, and each day we 
saw his trail where he was following us. 
Each morning we saw where, in the night, 
he had circled our camp.” 

“You saw this?” roared the indignant 
monarch. “You saw this, and yet you set 
none of your braves to follow up the trails 
and capture him?” 

The sub-chief looked foolish. 

“The white men,” he muttered, “told 
us he was not mortal, but was their red 
manitou servant who was accompanying 
them unseen, and who could strike men 
dead at their command. He slew three of 
us, and—” 

“And so you didn’t bother to hunt him 
up!” guffawed Smith. “You thought a 
man could leave a trail and yet be invisible! 
And you had no wish to share the fate of 
your three comrades.” 


The subchief glowered, and, at a swift : 


nod from Powhatan, fell back among his 
fellows. : 

“Princess,” went on Smith, taking Poca- 
hontas’s little hand, “all America shall one 
day know and honor your name. You call 
yourself the ‘ Princess of America!’ Pos- 
terity will know you as the ‘ Preserver of 
America.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AFTERWARD. 


TuE hopeless little settlement of James- 
town had grown. The feeble roots of colo- 
nization had at length struck deep and firm 
into American soil. 

Thanks to Pocahontas, we had weathered 
that first bitter starvation year. And now, 
other and better folk had come out from 
England by the ship-load to swell the ranks 
of our colony and to give it a surety of 
success. 


The tattered sail-cloth tents and rude 
dugout huts had given place to log houses, 
and a church raised its holy tower above 
the clustering roofs. Jamestown was a 
thriving colony. Captain John Smith had 
not lived in vain. : 

But neither he nor I had been able to 
reap the benefits of what we had sown. 
Scarce two consecutive weeks had I rested 
in the settlement, and he had enjoyed little 
more repose. 

We had been hither and yon; toiling, 
surveying, exploring, making treaties with 
the more distant tribes. And now I was 
but just returned from accompanying him 
on his trip of exploration to New England, 
where he had once purposed to plant a sec~ 
ond colony. 

I had been rowed ashore from our little 
ship; while Smith had gone across the har- 
bor to consult with the captain of a larger 
vessel which on the morrow was to weigh 
anchor for England. . 

It was early summer twilight when I 
landed and walked up the dusky lane to- 
ward the settlement. 

Somewhere amid the trees a belated 
mocking-bird was singing out its heart to 
the rising moon. The fragrance of wild 
honeysuckle was heavy on the warm air. 
Ahead of me twinkled the lights of the vil- 
lage houses. 

Everything seemed wondrous beautiful 
and peaceful; and as I looked ahead to- 
ward the distant lighted windows, I felt a 
sharp tug at my heart-strings. 

For it all intensified my own bitter, hope- 
less loneliness. Ahead of me were homes. 
I was homeless. In those homes were wom- 
en, happily waiting for their husbands to re- 
turn from their day’s toil. Who, on all this 
broad earth, watched for me or cared if ever 
I should come back? 

These be morbid and babyish thoughts 
for a man who is nearing forty. And for 
the most part, I had drowned them in hard 
work and in perilous adventure. But to- 
night they rushed in upon me with a force . 
I could not stem. 

And I fell to thinking miserably of that 
day when first our ships neared Jamestown, 
and of the picture of home and of love that 
I had so eagerly, so hopefully set before 
Dorcas Errol. The memory well-nigh un- 
manned me; for strive as I would, I could 
not forget her, nor abate one atom of my 
mighty love for her. During my few visits 
to Jamestown, I had avoided her. 
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I felt sure she would understand why. 
A woman, I think, always knows when a 
man loves her. And, when I was near Dor- 
cas, I could not for the life of me keep the 
love out of my voice and my eyes. 

And even such unspoken adoration was 
not seemly toward a betrothed woman; nor 
was it loyalty to my stanch comrade, Smith. 
Wherefore, I had kept away, not only from 
Dorcas, but from Jamestown as well. 

Nor had I been able to talk of her with 
Smith. That very day, as our ship had 
drawn into harbor, he had clapped me on 
the shoulder in high glee, and had ex- 
claimed: 

“Well, lad, the New England work is 
done. The savages be at peace with us, and 
Jamestown flourishes. ’Tis time to draw 
breath and to enter into the benefits of our 
labor. My own wandering days are done. 
I shall settle down now upon my planta- 
tion. And next week Dorcas and I shall 
marry!” 

His blithe words had been as gall to me. 
Yet I had forced myself to make fitting 
reply of a sort, and had soon found excuse 
to go to another part of the deck where I 
could be alone with my keen wretchedness. 

To-night, as I swung up the lane toward 
Jamestown, my resolve was made. I would 
at once take up a plantation somewhere far 
beyond reach of the settlement, and there 
would eke out the rest of my miserable life 
alone with my bitter-sweet memories. 

So deep was I in my thoughts that I did 
not raise my eyes until just beyond a sharp 
turn in the lane I came suddenly upon a 
white-clad figure. It was a woman. And 
my heart as quickly as my eyes told me it 
was Dorcas Errol. Also, that she was 
weeping. 

At sight of me she furtively dried her 
eyes, and spoke my name in a cordial greet- 
ing that was none the less tremulous. 

“My father told me the New England 
ship had been sighted,” she said, talking 
hastily to hide the tremor in her voice. 
“And he bade me come down toward the 
dock to meet Captain Smith on his return. 
He is not with you?” : 

“No,” I said dully. “He stopped to 
speak with the outward-bound ship’s cap- 
tain, to order from England some house- 
hold goods, I believe. He tells me your 
marriage is to be next week.” 

She did not answer, but stood, her hands 
clasped, looking at me as though I had 
struck her. 


“Next week?” she murmured at last. 
And her sweet voice was dead. 

For a minute we two stood there looking 
dumbly at one another, in the moonlight, 
while the mocking-bird in the holly-tree 
near by sang his heartbreak song, and the 
flower fragrance filled our senses. 

We looked deep into each other’s eyes, 
this maid whom I loved and I, and each 
read there the soul and the sorrow of the 
other. 

Then—I know not how it chanced—of a 
sudden I found myself clasping Dorcas to 
my breast, pouring forth Heaven - knows- 
what mad words of love, covering her white, 
upturned face with a thousand kisses. 

And her dear arms were about my neck, 
and her wondrous eyes were looking love 
into mine. Oh, the miracle of it all! I 
shall be dust when I forget one atom of it. 

It may have been a minute, it may have 
been a century, that we stood clasped thus, 
in a paradise of our own. Then I grew 
sane. Very gently I released her and put 
her from me. 

“TI crave your forgiveness,” I panted. 


“T did not mean to be so base. I entreat 
you to forget it.” 
“But why?” she sobbed. “Why? We 


love each other. 4 have loved you ever 
since that terrible night in London. Even 
in the shipboard days when I strove so 
valiantly to hate you. We love each other, 
and we belong to each other. Why should 
you call it ‘ base ’?” 

“Tt is not base for you,” I returned, “ for 
you do not stop to realize that you are be- 
trothed to another man. But, for me, who 
am that man’s sworn comrade, there is no 
excuse. Oh, I have betrayed the trust he 
places in me! I shall never dare look him 
in the face again. I must go. I can never 
see you again, dear heart. And so, good- 
by, and Heaven bless you!” 

“No!” she wailed. “No! It is not 
wicked. I have never loved Captain Smith. 
My father ordered me to wed him. And— 
and I thought I could obey even though it 
broke my heart. But, with the memory of 
your kisses on my lips, I know now I 
cannot.” 

“Oh, it was disloyal of me!” I groaned. 
“Tt was unforgivable.” 

“Yes,” said a heavy voice behind us. 
“T think you are right, Master Clyde. But 
when the steed is stolen, what boots it to 
moan because the stall door was not 
locked ? ” 


AS 


We turned to confront Captain John 
Smith. He had come up the lane from 
the dock, unnoticed by us. In the moon- 
light his keenly expressive face was drawn 
and ghastly. 

“You have heard?” I queried, as Dor- 
cas shrank back. 

“T have heard enough,” he answered 
heavily. 

“T have no excuses,” said I, “but this 
lady is blameless.” 

“No, no!” cried Dorcas, her fear giving 
place to her love. “It is I—and I alone 
who am to blame! I—” 

I stepped between her and Smith. 

“Captain,” I began, “I have wronged 
you. You will demand satisfaction, of 
course. J am at your service.” 

He made no reply for the moment, but 
stood tugging at his great beard and looking 
from one to the other of us from under his 
bushy brows. At last he spoke. 

“Dorcas,” he said very gently, “as I 
drew near just now, I heard you cry out 
that you have never loved me, and that 
you know now you cannot force yourself 
to marry me. Is that true?” 

She nodded her head. 

“T am sorry,” she added simply. 

“Clyde,” asked Smith, “how long have 
you loved Mistress Errol?” 

“From the first,” I made curt answer. 

“And you?” he asked her. 

“ Always,” she replied. 

He looked down, in thought, and for a 
time none of us spoke. 

“You loved her,” said Smith at last, 
“vet never till to-night told your love?” 

I assented. 

“For all these long months,” he resumed, 
“you have been my true comrade even 
though you believed I had won the woman 
you loved. I wish I had known. And 
yet—I loved her, too. More perhaps than 
either of you could understand—or would 
care to understand.” 

To hear bluff, swaggering Captain John 
Smith speak thus of loving, was unbeliev- 
able. Yet we, who noted the new tone in 
his voice as he spoke, could not doubt his 
words. 

“T am so sorry! So sorry!” breathed 
Dorcas, laying one hand impulsively on his 
arm. 

But Smith drew back from the touch as 
though it burned him. He turned again 
to me. 

THE 
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“T tricked you into coming to Virginia,” 
he said, “and I am repaid. Listen to me, 
both of you. In half an hour the council 
shall receive an order from me, as presi- 
dent, sanctioning and commanding your 
marriage to each other. Even Mark Errol 
dare not disobey that.” - 

“Oh!” cried the girl in amaze. 

“Tf I loved you less,” he said simply, 
“T think I could not do it. You do not 
understand that now. But some day you 
will.” 

He stepped forward and held out his 
hand to me, his eyes misty with unconcealed 
emotion. 

“Good-by, lad,” he said almost affec- 
tionately. “We have been leal comrades, 
you and IJ. And now we come to the past- 
ing of the ways. To-morrow a ship sails 
for England, and she will carry a certain 
Captain John Smith—soldier of fortune 
and utter failure.” 

“You are going back to England?” I 
cried, incredulous. “Why, your whole life 
is bound up in the Americas!” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“JT have two children,” he murmured. 
“One is Virginia, one is New England, and 
I own not one foot of ground in either. I 
have carved this colony out of the wilder- 
ness. I have saved it from destruction. 
And yet its people hate me and secretly 
conspire for my ruin. I had a friend. I 
had a—sweetheart. Henceforth, I shall 
have neither. 

“My life-work shall endure, but I shall 
fail. A hundred years from hence, when 
Virginia and New England are flourishing 
provinces, the name of the man who made 
them will be forgotten.” 

“Tt will never be forgotten,” cried Dor- 
cas eagerly, “either by this country or by 
us!” 

He smiled sadly, then, stooping with the 
grace of a courtier, he kissed her white 
little hand. 

“Tt is better,” he said bravely, “that a 
man’s work should endure than his happi- 
ness, or even his memory. Yet you two 
will think of me, sometimes—perhaps?” 

Ere we could reply he had strode past 
us and was out of sight beyond the bend 
of the lane. We never saw him again. 
Nor did America. 

And so, our arms about each other, 
Dorcas Errol and I walked toward James- 
town and—happiness! 


END. 
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OOST WALTERS, so named by his 

R friends because of his proclivity to 

perch on the corral fence and rumi- 

nate for hours at a stretch, was in an embar- 

rassing predicament ; in fact, he was “ plumb 
scairt,” as he expressed it. 

And Roost was not a coward by any 
means, He was as brave a man as ever 
came out of the West, only, just then, he 
was somewhat out of his environment. On 
the range or in the mountains, the mining 
camp, the corral, and the frontier cow- 
town, he was quite himself and at his ease, 
but here, in the waiting-room of the Union 
Depot, where he could cast his eye around 
and, within a radius of fifty feet, see more 
people than were contained in the whole 
county he had come from, and every one 
a stranger who looked at him askance, or 
ignored him altogether—this was enough to 
make any cow-puncher a little uneasy. 

Thirty-six hours before, Roost had ar- 
rived in Kansas City with a car-load of 
steers belonging to his employer, the owner 
of the Tumbling Q ranch. These he had 
duly delivered at the stock-yards, and hav- 
ing received in payment for the same a cer- 
tified check for eleven hundred dollars, he 
had started out to see the sights of the city. 
His boss had given him a week’s leave-of- 
absence and Roost had come prepared for 
a good time by bringing along three hun- 
dred dollars of his own savings. 
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He had intended to remain in Kansas 
City seven days, but twenty-four hours had 
been quite enough to convince him that 
this was no place for an open-air man. 
After he had narrowly escaped death a 
dozen times, under the wheels of street-cars 
and automobiles, been jostled and pushed 
about by the crowds, guyed by newsboys 
and hoodlums, he was quite ready and 
anxious to hit the back trail for the 
Tumbling Q—and peace. 

And now, to cap the climax, he had 
found, on his arrival at the station, that his 
pocket had been picked of the wallet con- 
taining his money and his employer’s check, 
leaving him stranded in a big city without 
friends or funds. 

He had discovered this loss when called 
upon to pay for his ticket back to Cactus 
City, Arizona. The agent had waited with 
bored impatience while Roost made a fran- 
tic search of all his pockets, and when the 
bewildered Westerner started to explain his 
predicament he was promptly interrupted 
with a curt request to move along, and give 
the other ticket-buyers a chance. It was 
obvious that the agent was not interested 
in Roost’s misfortune. 

And now, sitting there in the waiting-room, 
his hands plunged deep in his trousers- 
pockets and his chin on his chest, Roost was 
reviewing the situation. The one thought 
that stuck uppermost in his mind was: 
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“Tf I go cavortin’ back home without that 
check the old man’s just naturally goin’ 
to bust me wide open, that’s whatever.” 

He believed he knew his employer well 
enough to be certain that that individual 
would not accept an explanation of the loss, 
reasonable or otherwise. The owner of the 
Tumbling Q was a man who insisted on 
“delivering the goods both ways,” and fail- 
ure to do so was an unpardonable offense 
in his eyes. 

Roost had carelessly allowed himself to 
be robbed of what he believed was eleven 
hundred dollars of real money belonging to 
his boss. That he could easily have 
stopped payment on the check did not occur 
to him. Roost was not versed in the bank- 
ing laws. 

As he sat there pondering this phase of 
the situation, several men rushed by him, 
and one of them, carrying a heavy grip, 
stumbled violently against the cowboy’s 
foot and sprawled on the floor. This caused 
the owner of the outraged pedal extremity 
to straighten up with a yelp of pain. 

The man was evidently in very much of 
a hurry, for, scrambling to his feet, he seized. 
his grip and without a word of apology, or 
even a glance in Roost’s direction, he rushed 
away to catch his train. 

“You darn mavy’rick!” grumbled Roost 
after the retreating figure. “Who do you 
think you’re walkin’ on?” 

He leaned over to examine the injured 
foot and discovered a small envelope lying 
close beside his toe. He first carefully in- 
spected his boot, wriggling the toes. 

It was a small manila envelope with the 
name of the railroad company printed on 
the front. Roost picked it up and could 
feel that it contained something, but not 
until he had made a complete and exhaus- 
tive examination of the exterior did he raise 
the flap, which was unsealed, and examine 
the contents. This was a long, narrow strip 
of pale-green paper, folded several times. 

“Good for one first-class fare to Chicago, 
subject to conditions given below,” read 
Roost as he unfolded the strip. 

“Hello,” exclaimed the cowboy in sur- 
prise, “blamed if that mav’rick ain’t done 
gone and lost his car-fare, same’s me!” 

Instant sympathy for a fellow sufferer 
caused Roost to spring to his feet and hurry 
away in the direction the man had taken. 

He remembered that the fellow was 
dressed in brown, and he kept his eyes 
peeled for clothes that color in the crowd. 


No suit of that hue caught his eye, how- 
ever, and after a minute’s search it oc- 
curred to him that perhaps the man was 
not yet aware of his loss and had already 
boarded his train. Roost at once made a 
bee-line for the gate. Reaching there, he 
would have passed through had not the 
gateman intercepted him. 

“Ticket, please.” 

“You ain’t seen anything of a man in 
a brown suit hereabouts?” asked Roost 
excitedly. 

“Why, yes, I see several hundred every 
day,” answered the gateman with a touch 
of sarcasm. At the same time he reached 
for the ticket that Roost held open in his 
hand. 

“Chicago train right over here, track 
three,” he instructed, punching the ticket, 
and returning it. “Might be that your 
friend, Brown, is already aboard.” 

“P’raps so,” agreed Roost as he started 
for track three. “ Mebbe I can catch him 
before she pulls out.” 

The car porter insisted upon another ex- 
amination before he would permit Roost 
to enter the train, but once aboard, the cow- 
boy went from coach to coach in a hurried 
hunt for a man with a brown suit. He 
found several, but inquiry proved them to 
be not the one he was looking for. 

He continued his search until he reached 
the rear coach, and had started on the re- 
turn trip when he suddenly discovered that 
the train was in motion. 

“Great jumpin’ jack - rabbits!” he ex- 
claimed as he started for the nearest plat- 
form. “I’ve gotter get off!” 

He found the brakeman just closing the 
vestibule doors. 

“What’s eating you?” that individual 
inquired as Roost attempted to jerk one of 
the doors open. 

“T’ve gotter get off! 
to Chicago!” 

“What’re you doing on this train then?” 
demanded the brakeman. 

“T was lookin’ for a man,” answered 
Roost ambiguously. 

“Well, go ahead and find him, then,” 
advised the brakeman with a grin. “ You'll 
have plenty of. time. This is a through 
train and the next stop is Jennings, fifty 
miles away.” 

“And I can’t get off before then?” cried 
Roost in dismay. 

“Not unless you jump through a win- 
dow,” grinned the brakeman. “TI wouldn’t 


I don’t want to go 
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advise you to try that, however, as you 
might get mussed up.” 

Roost pondered over this new phase in 
the situation for a minute and then turned 
with a shrug of his shoulders and reentered 
the car. He made his way to the smoker 
and sat down. 

“Now go ahead and do your darnedest,” 
he growled. Roost apparently addressed 
this remark to that indefinable something 
that’seemed to be directing his destinies just 
then. “I’m goin’ to stick her through now 
if I bust a leg and go to jail. This here 
ticket reads to Chicago and as I can’t find 
the owner I reckon I might’s well use it 
and go there as anywhere, seein’ I don’t 
dast go home without that check.” 

He continued ruminating along this line 
until some one touched him on the shoulder. 

- “Want to join me and my pardner in 
a little game of eucher?” inquired a voice 
at his side. : 

The cowboy glanced up to find a square- 
visaged face, with a black cigar sticking out 
of one corner of its mouth, gazing down at 
him. 

Roost shook his head negatively and sub- 
sided into himself again. 

“Tt’s only a little friendly game, just for 
the fun of it,” urged the other. 

Roost shook his head more positively this 
time. “Don’t never play for fun,” he 
growled. 

The man shrugged his shoulders and 
moved off down the aisle. Shortly he re- 
turned with another passenger and was met 
by two more. The four took seats facing 
each other across the aisle from Roost and 
the game was soon started. 

For perhaps ten minutes it proceeded 
quietly, during which time the conductor 
passed through the car collecting tickets. 
Roost surrendered his without comment. 
He had become quite reconciled to what- 
ever the fates might decree. 

Suddenly the voice of the man who had 
invited him to play rose above the din of 
the train. 

“Betcher ten dollars!” it blustered. 

Roost glanced across the aisle with a 
slight show of interest. 

“Betcher twenty you ain’t,” answered 
the man who sat opposite the first speaker. 
He was a fat, pudgy individual with a 
huge red necktie and nose to match, and a 
derby hat cocked at the same angle as his 
opponent’s. 

“Put up your money,” promptly ordered 


the first man, and simultaneously both 
dived into their pockets and produced wal- 
lets from which they counted out some bills 
and heaped them in the middle of the board 
the porter had furnished for a table. 

“Here, mister, you deal this draw,” in- 
vited the fat man, shoving the remainder 
of the deck over to his left-hand neighbor, 
a short, round little gentleman, with a bald 
spot and a celluloid collar, whose face ex- 
pressed the same degree of alertness and in- 
telligence as a half-grown bull-pup’s. 

“Certainly, gentlemen, certainly,” he 
acquiesced, swelling with appreciation and 
importance at the commission. “How 
many, gentlemen?” 

The bettors drew two cards each and 
then came the show-down. Square Visage 
held three jacks and a pair of aces, which 
he displayed triumphantly only to look 
very much surprised and crestfallen when 
his opponent laid down three queens and 
a pair of kings. 

“JT win!” announced Fat Man with a 
loud guffaw. “I reckon you ain’t so much 
of a poker-player as you think you are. 
Guess you’d better stick to straight eucher 
from now on, hey?” 

“That talk sounds like it was made to 
order,” was Roost’s comment to himself. 
“Now, if I ain’t mistaken, our little bald 
friend is due to get stung directly.” 

He made a good guess, for after several 
more rounds, Square Visage discovered that 
he had another poker hand. Roost noted 
that he did this on Fat Man’s deal. 

“T’ve got some more good money that 
says this here hand beats anything around 
the board,” announced Square Visage. 

“J ain’t got anything but a pair of 
deuces,” said Fat Man, throwing down his 
cards with an expression of disgust. Then 
suddenly he leaned over and glanced at 
Bald Head’s cards. 

“Hully gee!” he exclaimed in apparent 
surprise. ‘ You’ve got a peach of a hand 
there, ain’t you, pardner? You ain’t going 
to lay that down, are you?” 

Little Bald Head studied his cards wisely 
for a minute while Fat Man continued to 
urge him on. 

“Why, yes,” he announced finally, “I 
guess this hand is worth risking a ten-spot 
on.” 

“Betcher twenty,” promptly challenged 
Square Visage. 

Bald Head hesitated, whereupon Fat 

Man whispered disgustedly: “You ain't 
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going to let a hand like that go for ten little 
measly plunks, are you? Why, that hand’s 
worth a hundred any day!” 

Bald Head frowned and scratched his 
bald spot dubiously. 

“T ain’t got that much,” he confessed, 
“but Vl raise the bet to thirty.” 

“ Betcher forty,” snapped Square Visage, 
while Fat Man nudged his neighbor en- 
couragingly. 

Bald Head shook his head. 
all I’ve got,” he said gloomily. 

-“All right, put it up,” rejoined Square 
Visage. : 

Wallets were again produced and the 
money counted out on the board. This 
time, Roost, who was now keenly interested 
in the proceedings, as were a number of 
other passengers, suddenly straightened up 
with a gasp and half rose from his seat, 
only io drop back again a second later 
scowling darkly at Square Visage. The 
attention of the others being centered on 
the game, they did not notice Roost’s sud- 
den agitation. 

The finish of the play came quickly. 
Each man discarded two cards and drew 
two, and in the show-down Bald Head laid 
down three kings and a pair of nines, while 
his antagonist triumphantly displayed three 
aces and a pair of jacks. 

Roost settled back in the corner of his 
seat, pulled his sombrero down over his 
eyes, and from under the brim furtively 
watched Square Visage while the latter 
coolly gathered up the stakes and stowed 
them away in the wallet. 

“T’m goin’ to get that tin horn,” was 
Roost’s inaudible decision. 

Square Visage and Fat Man endeavored 
to continue the game with the evident in- 
tention of fleecing the fourth man in the 
party, who had been hardly more than an 
interested observer so far. But the fourth 
man had become suddenly suspicious, and 
excusing himself abruptly he retired to the 
rear of the car where he.buried himself be- 
hind a newspaper. 

At this point the brakeman passed 
through announcing that the next stop 
would be Jennings where the passengers 
would be allowed twenty minutes for 
supper. 

When the train came to a standstill 
Roost followed the others out onto the sta- 
tion platform, but he did not enter the 
lunch-room, for the obvious reason that he 
had no money. Instead, he rolled himself 


“ Thirty’s 


a cigarette and paced back and forth in 
front of the depot, thinking deeply and 


- evidently not arriving at any satisfactory 


conclusion. 

In course of time he arrived at the north 
end of the station and here nearly stumbled 
over a hand-car that had been pulled up 
into the shadow of the building. 

On the car was a shallow box filled with 
a number of iron bolts and nuts, of the 
variety known as fish-plate bolts. The for- 
mer were about five inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. Roost 
picked up one of them and examined it 
intently for a minute, and then a slow grin 
overspread his face. 

“Why, sure,” he chuckled softly to him- 
self, “these will be just the checkers! Get 
a wiggle on now, Roosty, boy; you ain’t 
got much time.” 

He pulled a long, narrow buckskin bag, 
half filled with tobacco, from one pocket 
and quickly emptied the contents into an- 
other pocket. He next proceeded rapidly 
to fill the sack with the nuts, which he 
unscrewed from the bolts, until it was about 
half full, then he stepped quickly down to 
the road-bed and began to scoop gravel into 
the sack until it was quite filled. He then 
gathered the buckskin thongs together, 
wound them several times around the top 
of the sack and tied them in a double knot, 
pulling the thongs as hard as he dared 
without breaking them. 

His next move was equally mysterious. 
He removed from his necktie a stick-pin 
on which was mounted an_ irregularly 
shaped lump of metal about the size of a 
hazelnut. He twisted the mounting from 
the pin, threw the later away, and then, 
with his thumb, pressed the lump of metal 
into the mouth of the sack so that only a 
bare fraction of it protruded. He then re- 
turned to the hand-car and slipped one of 
the iron bolts into each of his side coat- 
pockets. 

“There,” he remarked to himself with 
much satisfaction, “I reckon that this out- 
fit will do the business. If I ain’t mis- 
taken in my guess them tin horns’ll be 
lookin’ for some more easy pickin’s about 
time this train pulls out, and I’m goin’ 
to be the come-on, if they give me the 
chance.” 

The conductor was calling all aboard, 
and Roost hastily crammed the sack into 
his hip-pocket and reentered the train. 

It was as he had surmised. The cars 
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were no more than well started before 
Square Visage and his fat accomplice 
started recruiting two more dupes. Sev- 
eral new passengers had boarded the train 
at Jennings, and they had little difficulty 
in persuading one of these to join them. 
They might have gathered in another of the 
newcomers, but Roost saved them the 
trouble by volunteering to take a hand. 

His offer was accepted without question, 
and inside of five minutes the four men 
were seated and the game was under way. 

It proceeded much as the first had. They 
had played but a few minutes when Square 
Visage discovered that he held a good poker 
hand. By a strange coincidence Fat Man 
had one also. The usual formula of bluffing 
and betting was carried out, merely for ef- 
fect, of course, as Roost well knew, the cards 
were drawn, and Fat Man won, after which 
the game proceeded as before. 

“Now, then,” thought Roost to himself, 
“here’s where they try to make a goat out of 
poor little innocent me. Very good, but 
watch closely, my tin-horn friends, and re- 
member that the hand deceives the eye.” 

Several more hands of euchre followed, 
and then Square Visage remembered a good 
joke and stopped the game long enough to 
tell it. The cards were lying on the table, 
and Roost gathered them together and 
skimmed carelessly through them while he 
listened to the story. When it was finished 
he chuckled dutifully, and then tossed the 
cards over to Fat Man, whose deal it was. 

A sharp observer might have noted that 
Roost retained several cards, which he con- 
cealed in the palm of his left hand, and 
which at the first opportunity he transferred 
to a place between his left leg and the seat- 
cushion. 

Fat Man shuffled the-cards and offered 
them to Roost for the cut. The cowboy went 
through this process in an apparently ab- 
sent-minded manner. Fat Man picked up 
the deck, but before dealing he reached into 
his coat-pocket for a match to relight his 
cigar. To the ordinary observer the act was 
innocent enough, but to Roost it bore much 
significance. 

It was exactly what he had been looking 
for, and he knew he had been “cold- 
decked.” That is, when Fat Man picked 
up the cards, after Roost’s cut, he did so with 
his left hand, and apparently transferred 
them to a place close beside his right hand, 
which was lying palm downward on the 
board. Instead, however, he merely laid 


them down to cover them immediately with 
the left hand, while he raised his right hand, 
under which was concealed another deck. 
This he had adroitly removed from his right 
coat-pocket at the instant he offered the cards 
for the cut. He had then palmed the first 
deck and removed it to his left coat-pocket 
under the ostensible purpose of getting the 
match. 

He now proceeded to deal the cards, and 
when Roost looked at his hand he was not 
in the least surprised to find that he held 
three kings, a jack, and a ten-spot. He 
leaned back in his seat and waited for 
Square Visage to speak the piece he knew 
was coming. 

“T’ve got some more good money that 
says that this here hand beats anything 
around the board,” that worthy announced. 

“T ain’t, got nothing but a pair of 
deuces,” said Fat Man, throwing down his 
cards with the same old expression of dis- 
gust. He then leaned over to inspect 
Roost’s cards. 

“Hully gee!” he gasped, exactly as 
Roost expected he would. “ You’ve got a 
peach of a hand there, ain’t you, partner? 
You ain’t going to lay that down, are you?” 

“Why, I dunno,” Roost hesitated. 
“Looks like it might be worth taking a 
little flier on, don’t it?” 

*“Betcher fifty I got you beat,” chal- 
lenged Square Visage. 

Roost stared at him with an expression 
of mingled surprise and pity for a mo- 
ment before replying. 

“Say, friend,” he drawled finally, 
“where I come from if a man should offer 
to bet a little pittance like that there, the 
boys’d pass around the hat and take up 
a collection for him; he’d be considered a 
pauper. Now, if you really want to bet 
on that there hand and are willing to make 
a man-sized wager, why, I’m your huckle- 
berry.” 

Square Visage and Fat Man exchanged 
quick glances, and both looked happy. 
Here, indeed, was a come-on after their 
own heart. 

" “What part of the country do you hail 
from?” inquired Square Visage. 

“Dawson City, Alaska, U. S. A.,” an- 
swered Roost promptly. “ Just in from the 
diggings with a nice little clean-up, and on 
my way to Chicago to visit the folks for 
the first time in fifteen years.” Roost was 
a fluent liar when necessity demanded. 

The two confidence men looked more 
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happy than ever. Here was a gink who 
might prove to be a veritable gold-mine, if 
handled properly. 

“What do you call a man-sized wager?” 
asked Square Visage. 

“Why, I wouldn’t mind riskin’ a thou- 
sand on this hand,” answered Roost. 

Square Visage looked both pleased and 
disappointed. “I don’t believe I’ve got 
that much real money with me,” he said. 

“Well, I ain’t either,” confessed Roost, 
“but here’s something that’ll answer just 
as well,” and he pulled the buckskin sack 
from his pocket and tossed it on to the 
board. 

It fell with a mighty thud that caused 
both the confidence men to jump nervously. 

“Wh-what’s that?” stammered Square 
Visage. 

ss Well, sir,” began Roost, as he picked 
up the sack and weighed it tentatively in 
his hand, “that there little sack oughter 
assay up at least fifteen hundred dollars 
in gold, or even more, if I ain’t mistaken. 
There wasn’t overmuch United States cur- 
rency floatin’ ’round Dawson when I left, 
so I just poked this sack o’ dust into my 
jeans as an extra precaution. Lucky thing, 
too, for I’m mighty near strapped for real 
cash.” 

“Do I understand that this sack is filled 
with gold from Alaska?” asked Square 
Visage as Roost paused. 

ss Sure thing. Just wait and I’ll show 

you.” 

Roost fumbled at the knot for several 
minutes, but it was evident to all that it 
was tied too tightly. Then, apparently for 
the first time, he caught sight of the lump 
of metal he had inserted in the mouth of 
the sack and by dint of much prying and 
twisting managed to dislodge it. 

“There,” said Roost as he tossed it on 

to the board. “My partner fixed this sack 
up for me, and I reckon he fastened it shut 
so that nothin’ short 0’ a knife would loosen 
it again; howsomever, I’ve managed to pry 
this sample out and you can see for your- 
self what she is.” 
_ Square Visage picked up the lump and 
examined it closely. There was no ques- 
tion but that it was a virgin nugget of pure 
gold, and Roost’s lamblike frankness and 
simplicity misled the other into the belief 
that the contents of the sack were identical 
with the sample he held. 

Without hesitation he dug up his wallet 
and counted out all the cash he had. It 


amounted to four hundred and twenty dol- 
lars in bank-notes. Then he extracted 
from another compartment of the wallet a 
piece of paper which he spread out on the 
board. This last was a certified check for 
eleven hundred dollars. 

Roost never batted an eyelash, although 
he instantly recognized the check as the 
one he had been robbed of earlier in the 
day. As a matter of fact, Roost had rec- 
ognized the wallet as his own when Square 
Visage produced it to make his bet with 
Bald Head, and it was only that his native 
wit had prompted him that he might have 
trouble in proving his property if he re- 
sorted to violence that he refrained from 
throttling the thief on the spot. A second 
thought had convinced him that strategy 
would be better than force, and to that end 
he had worked out this little coup on the 
confidence men. 

He picked up the check and examined it 
carelessly. 

“This is all right, I reckon?” he asked 
innocently. : 

“Of course it is,” Square Visage assured 
him. “Just as good as gold. Any bank 
in Chicago will cash it for its face value 
any time. Why, the man who signed that 
check is one of the best-known financiers 
in the Middle West. The man it is made 
out to is an uncle of mine, and worth twenty 
millions.” 

Roost stifled a grin at this information. 

“The boss’ll be tickled to death when 
he hears o’ his sudden ascension to great 
wealth, but I dunno how he’ll cotton up to 
his nephew,” was what he thought. 

“Well, in she goes then,” ‘said Roost. 
“How much you got there altogether? ” 

“Fifteen hundred and twenty dollars.” 

“Well, we'll make it that amount against 
this sack o’ dust. Is that a go?” 

“Sure thing,” said Square Visage, smi- 
ling happily. 

He was thinking that this was the easiest 
bunch of coin he had picked up in many a 
day, and he promptly pushed his money 
and check into the middle of the board. 
where Roost had deposited his sack. 

Square Visage knew —or believed he 
knew—that he had absolutely nothing to 
risk and everything to gain; in fact, he was 
certain that he knew exactly what cards 
Roost would hold. He could rely on his 
partner to take care of that. 

On the draw, Roost discarded the jack 


and ten-spot, as he knew he was expected 
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to do. He drew a pair of nines which, 
with his three kings, gave him a full hand. 
Square Visage also drew two cards, and 
looked happier than ever when he exam- 
ined his hand. 

The cards were running exactly as he 
and Fat Man had intended they should, 
and he was now absolutely certain that he 
would win. In their exultation they were 
thrown off their guard for the moment, and 
neither noticed Roost make a quick ex-. 
change of four of his cards for those under 
his leg. 

“Well, what have you got?” demanded 
Square Visage. 

“What have you got?” returned Roost 
coolly. “I’m callin’ you.” 

Square Visage spread his hand out on 
the board. It consisted of three aces and 
a pair of jacks. 

Roost’s cards were lying face downward 
on the table, covered with his right hand. 
He had dropped his left into his left coat- 
pocket. Instead -of immediately turning 
over his cards, he gazgd fixedly at his an- 
tagonist’s hand until both that worthy and 
his partner were fidgeting with uneasiness. 
They were anxious to take possession of 
that sack of gold. 

“Well, don’t be all night about it,” 
growled Square Visage. “Are you beat 
or ain’t you?” 

“T suppose you two tin horns are real 
anxious to know, ain’t you?” Roost spoke 
softly, but there was something ominous 
about his voice that caused both men to 
look up quickly and exchange apprehensive 
glances. Square Visage instantly surmised 
that the big Westerner, realizing that he 
was beaten, was about to make trouble, and 
immediately began to forestall it. 

“Now don’t start any funny work here,” 
he blustered. ‘Turn over your cards and 
show us what you’ve got.” 

“Pleased to accommodate you,” returned 
Roost pleasantly, “but just hang on to 
yourself, for you’re goin’ to get the sur- 
prise of your life,” and with that he in- 
serted the forefinger of his right hand 
under the cards and flipped them over, 
spreading them out with the same hand, 
which he promptly dropped into his right 
coat-pocket. 

-For a minute there was absolute silence 
while the confidence men, and the several 
passengers who had gathered in the aisle 
to watch the game, stared at the cards. 
Roost had turned. up four nines and a king! 


> 


Fat Man was the first to break the 
silence. 

“Looky here,” he roared, “there’s some- 
thing crooked about this here game! That 
ain’t the hand I dealt you!” 

“Sure it’s crooked,” answered Roost 
calmly. “You and me and your friend 
there expected it to be so all along. It 
was just a case o’ which o’ us could be 
the crookedest, me or you two tin horns. 
Looks like I win.” 

Square Visage’s hand was stealing to- 
ward the money on the board. He didn’t 
know exactly how it all had happened, but 
he didn’t propose to lose that coin if he 
could help it. 

“Keep your paws off them stakes!” 
snapped Roost so suddenly that Square 
Visage jumped. “You so much as touch 
’em and I'll fill you so full o’ lead that 
you'll assay six hundred dollars to the ton.” 

Roost’s hands were still in his pockets, 
and he had now pushed them forward until 
they protruded over the board. Against 
the inside of each pocket was pressed a 
hard round protuberance that very much 
resembled a revolver muzzle. Both men 
noticed this and shrank back instinctively. 

“T see that you recognize the good old 
Missouri pocket trick,” grinned Roost. 
“Well, this is just an illustration; I can 
give you a practical demonstration any time 
you call for it. Just touch them stakes 
and bang she goes.” 

Neither of his victimes showed any de- 
sire for a practical demonstration. 

“Now then,” Roost continued, address- 
ing Square Visage, “just shove them hands 
o’ yourn into your pants-pockets and keep 
em there where they’ll be safe. And you,” 
he went on, turning to Fat Man, “just 
reach over and take that wallet and stuff 
them bills and check and that gold nugget 
into it and lay it down in front 0’ fe.” : 

Fat Man complied without a murmur. 

“And now, you darn coyotes, rise up on 
your hind legs and get out o’ here!” 

Roost thrust the wallet into his pocket 
and followed the other two out into the 
aisle. As he did so the conductor came 
hurrying in from the forward car, followed 
by an excited passenger, who had evidently 
gone in search of him. 

“What’s going on here?” demanded the 
conductor. 

_ “Why, these two gents invited me to join 
’em in a little game o’ cards and now they’re 


mad,” grinned Roost. 
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“But I understand that you’ve been 
trying a little gun-play on board my train.” 

“Just let me explain,” answered Roost 
easily, and explain he did, beginning with 
his discovery, in the Kansas City depot, 
that his pocket had been picked, up to the 
present stage of the game. When he had 
finished, a man in a brown suit pushed for- 
ward. 

“You say you found a ticket for Chi- 
cago in the Kansas City depot?” the man 
asked. 

“T sure did,” grinned Roost, extending 
his hand, “and I reckon you’re the man 
who lost, ain’t you?” 

“T am,” the other acknowledged. “I 
missed it when I reached the gate, but sup- 
posed that I had put it into one of my 
pockets, and as I couldn’t locate it at the 
time, and thought the train was about to 
leave, I showed the gateman my mileage- 
book, which had only ten miles left in it, 
and so got by. I fully expected to find 
the ticket after I got aboard the train, but 
failed to do so, as you already know. I 
must have lost it when I fell over some one 
in the station.” 

“Ym the man you tumbled over,” put in 
Roost. “You sure did give my foot an 
awful wallop, but I followed you right 
aboard the train and got carried off tryin’ 
to find you. Now, if vou’ll just let me 


pay you for that there ticket I reckon 
everything’ll end up all right.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the con- 
ductor. “I'll have to turn these two men 
over to the officers at the next stop as crooks 
and pickpockets, and I guess you'll have to 
go along with them for carrying concealed 
weapons.” 

“Why, that’s so, ain’t it?” chuckled 
Roost. “I ‘low you want me to turn over 


’ the deadly weepons right now, don’t you?” 


“ Certainly.” 

Roost promptly produced the two iron 
bolts and handed them to the astonished 
conductor. ‘‘Them’s the guns I done the 
job with,” he said meekly. 

The roar that followed brought pas- 
sengers on a run from the other cars to see 
what the excitement was. The man in the 
brown suit pushed forward and _ seized 
Roost’s hand. 

“You’re the funniest proposition I ever 
bumped into,” he laughed. “Come along 
to Chicago with me and be my guest for a 
week. I’ll show you the time of your life.” 

“Thanky kindly,” answered Roost po- 
litely. “If you’d handed me that invite a 
week ago I’d ’a’ accepted it right quick, but 
now I’ve learned my little lesson, and I’m 
going to get off at the next stop and go home 
—this here effeet East ain’t no place for 
an open-air man.” 


FATE AND THE WINDS. 


CARE-FREE o’er the seas, alone, 
Untrammeled, my craft I guide; 

"Mid dancing spray I take my way, 
With never a thought of wind or tide. 

The course I steer is mine—my own! 
And the seas, forsooth, are wide! 


No charted course I ask—not I! 

Tis fate and the winds that blow 
Shall trim my sail, ’mid calm or gale, 

And whither they will my craft shall go. 
I care not where they lead—not I! 

Tis fate, forsooth should know! 


A vagabond I, maybe—maybe! 

’Tis a vagabond then would say, 
To each a heart, for each a part, 

A life to live in his own free way! 
The song I sing is mine—my own! 

And the fiddler’s price I'l] pay—I’ll pay! 


Sara 


Leighton Demain. 


Between Iwo ee 


ada 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MAN WHO WASN’T CALLED. 


Cc ONFOUND it! 
would have 


a nasty hole!” 
Oliver Hazard 

smiled, perhaps, if some one had informed 

him that the breaking of his watch-crystal 

would in very truth put him into a hole of 

sinister depths, with death itself lurking 

not far off. 

Hazard, who was given to superlatives, 
meant nothing more by this remark than 
that he would be obliged to run into the 
watchmaker’s and have a new crystal put 
in the watch, which he had just accidentally 
dropped. 

As it happened, however, his exclama- 
tion was in every way justified. That little 
timepiece lying on the floor at his feet, face 
downward, little chips and jagged points 
of the crystal scattered about it, was to 
mean much more to Hazard than a mere 
trip to the jeweler’s. 

But no one told him anything of the sort; 
and so, shaking his fist in the direction of 
the office below, he got down on his knees 
to search for the gold rim which had rolled 
out of sight. 

Hazard had dropped the watch as. the 
result of nervous irritation, engendered by 
the fact that the clerk of the hotel where he 
lived had failed to have him awakened at 
seven forty-five so that he might keep an 
appointment at the office at ten. Left to 
himself, he had slumbered until eight- 
twenty. Then, to complicate matters, his 
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watch had slipped from his fingers as he 
hurriedly dressed. 

Of all days this was the most awkward 
for Hazard to be without his watch. He 
had an unusually large number of appoint- 
ments to keep, and a train to catch in the 
afternoon. 

“Hang it all!” he muttered. “TI. cut 
breakfast and take in the watchmaker’s in- 
stead. And I’ll make it up at luncheon.” 

With angry mutterings, Hazard pawed 
the floor, and at length retrieved the miss- 
ing rim. Then he clapped the watch to his 
ear and lost something of his febrile in- 
tensity when he found it ticking away as 
serenely as ever. 

In the course of making his toilet, how- 
ever, he once again succeeded in lashing 
himself to a fine pitch of mental unrest as 
various things went wrong. First he gashed 
himself deeply with his razor. ‘Then he 
droppéd his collar-button. Finally he had 
to search for his left shoe. But at length 
he was ready for the street. 

Holding his watch in one hand, his stick 
in the other, he descended by the elevator 
to the office, where he vented his spleen 
against the night-clerk upon the hapless 
manager. 

‘The manager was a good manager in 
many ways. One of these ways was an 
ability to judge human nature. He regard- 
ed Hazard with sympathy. 

“TI appreciate your position, Mr. Haz- 
ard,” he said. “It is really too bad. But 
are you sure no one knocked on your door?” 

“Sure!” Hazard glared at the mana- 
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ger. “Certainly I’m sure. That’s what 
I’m telling you. I was asleep. I didn’t 
wake up. Isn’t that sufficient proof?” 

“But if you were asleep,” insinuated the 
manager gently, “how could you be certain 
that no one knocked?” 

“If I was asleep how could I—aw!” 
Hazard eyed the other with emotions too 
intense for words; then, turning, he was 
about to leave when the manager, as though 
struck by sudden thought, said: 

“Why did you happen to sleep late to- 
day? And what is your hurry?” 

Perfectly meaningless on the manager’s 
part and expressed merely through a desire 
to placate his guest, these two questions 
were strongly brought to both their minds 
not a great while later. 

But, as it was, Hazard snarled and rushed 
into the street. A car was passing, and he 
ran for it. When it had stopped he re- 
membered about the watch he held in his 
hand and waved the car on. 

The conductor rang the starting bell with 
an oath. Hazard did not hear him. He 
would not have cared, anyway. He was 
thoroughly vexed as he headed for the jew- 
eler’s. 

Meanwhile, he cast about in his mind for 
excuses to present to the men in case he 
should be late at his office to go over some 
papers of great importance with them, pre- 
paratory to their coming in on the Western 
deal. They were on their way to Wash- 
ington to see the commissioner of the gen- 
eral land - office. 
money to them. 

So busy was Hazard with this problem 
that he walked a block past the watchma- 
ker’s. This did not improve his mood. 
Finally with an impatient setting of his 
jaw he brought up with a jerk, resolved to 
get himself in hand before proceeding an- 
other step. 

His mental condition, he argued, was 
out of all proportion to the causes thereof, 
and if he was going to have a clear head it 
was time for him to buck up. As he stood 
there thus wrestling with himself, his lips, 
it may be, moving, as was his habit when 
in this condition, his forehead knotted, his 
brows wrinkled tensely, several acquaint- 
ances passed him. 

They observed him curiously, and when 
he did not reply to their salutations they 
went on, wondering if he had been drink- 
ing or what? 

At all events, he emerged from his men- 


Every minute meant 


tal struggle in a more equable frame of 
mind, and indeed had there not been a sort 
of gloomy residuum of foreboding, which 
he could neither explain nor drive away, he 
would have felt entirely himself. Just what 
this foreboding was he did not know. He 
was not at all morbid in his tendencies. 
Nevertheless, there lurked this morning in 
his mind a well-registered wish that the 
day was at an end and that he was safely 
in bed. 

He paused in front of the jeweler’s for 
an instant and, seeing his face reflected in 
the polished show-window, discovered for 
the first time that the gash from the razor 
had been bleeding quite freely, and that the 
blood was clotted on his cheek. He mois- 
tened his handkerchief with his lips and 
essayed to remove the unsightly gore. He 
but succeeded in starting the blood afresh, 
and thus, with the handkerchief pressed 
against his face, he entered the shop. 


CHAPTER II. 
A NERVOUS CUSTOMER. 


AT just about the time Hazard arrived in 
front of the jewelry-store, the apartment 
hotel he had left some quarter of an hour 
previously was the scene of excitement and 
confusion altogether unwonted in a hos- 
telry of the Chenango’s character. Maids 
were going down the hallway of the floor on 
which Hazard’s room was located with pale, 
anxious faces. A knot of heavy-set, thick- 
jowled men were in his apartment, turning 
things topsyturvy and conversing in low 
tones. Outside the door a bluecoat stood 
on guard. 

In the lobby a group of reporters were 
pestering the manager with questions. He 
readily answered those that could be an- 
swered, and at the rest shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

In the corner the telephone - girl, her 
blond hair in disarray, was nervously work- 
ing a plug back and forth in its hole to 
hurry a dilatory Central girl, scowling 
meanwhile at a man standing by her elbow, 
who was roughly demanding to know what 
the matter was, anyway. Finally she got 
her connection and leaned to the transmit- 
ter eagerly. 

“ Hello!” she called. “This 4141 Beau- 
mont? Has Mr. Oliver Hazard been at his 
office this morning? All right, Yes, Ill 
wait. Oh, thank you.” 
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She turned to the man. 

“No, he hasn’t been there,” she told him. 

The man shook his head in a satisfied 
manner. 

“That’s right,” he said. “You can bet 
he ain’t been there. It’s just what I said. 
Well, we'll hear from Regan in a minute. 
He ought to be at Hazard’s office now.” 

In another corner two men with bulldog 
jaws were browbeating the negro elevator- 
boy. He had told the same story ten times, 
and now they were making him tell it again. 

“TJ done tol’ y’all,” he was saying, “dat 
Mistah Hazar’ binged de elevator - bell 
about ten times as do he was in a hurry, an’ 
dat w’en he stepped into de car he done ap- 
peahed flustered lak and all het up. Dere 
was a cut on his cheek, an’—an’ dat’s all I 
know, gen’’men, ’fo’ de Lawd!” 

“All right,” replied one of his inquisi- 
tors, who bore an authoritative air. He 
went over to the clerk’s desk and addressed 
his companions: 

“The case looks clear enough,” he said. 
“Now, you boys go out and bring in this 
fellow Hazard. Harrigan, you go down to 
the Union Station. Williams, take the 
freight-steamer docks, and the rest of you 
run down his connections. We'll leave 
Regan at the office. Now, beat it, all of 
you, and remember, the old man wants 
action. See.” 

So the men disappeared, and the authori- 
tative person, lighting a big, black cigar, be- 
gan forthwith a series of quick, staccato 
interviews with various guests of the hotel 
as they were presented to him by the 
manager. 

Ke got little in the way of information 
from them. They had heard nothing un- 
usual during the night. Hazard, so far as 
they knew, was a decidedly inoffensive 
man, pleasant, likable. They would as 
soon have suspected a clergyman of guile 
of any sort as Hazard. He was not a heavy 
drinker; had, in fact, never been seen to take 
a drink. His habits were orderly. 

In short, the nature of their answers was 
hardly of a sort to meet the views of the 
man who asked the questions. But they 
had no effect upon him other than to estab- 
lish in his mind the conviction that poor 


Hazard was the slickest customer with 


whom he had ever had to deal in the course 
of his professional experience. 

Meanwhile, all unconscious of the fer- 
ment at the Chenango Hotel, Oliver Haz- 
ard pushed open the door of the watch- 


maker’s and stood drumming nervously 
with his fingers on the glass case while the 
jeweler attended to the wants of a patron 
who had preceded him into the store. 

“T have broken my watch-crystal,” said 
Hazard when the jeweler at length faced 
him. “I am somewhat in a hurry. You 
can put it in while I wait, can’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, as the jeweler 
took the chronometer and glanced at it. 
“Don’t want it cleaned, do you?” 

“No,” snapped Hazard, with the same 
sort of irritation a man feels when his bar- 
ber asks him if he wishes a shampoo. “I 
told you I was in a hurry.” 

“Oh, you could leave it, you know,”’ sug- 
gested the man. 

“T don’t wish to leave it,” was the sharp. 
reply. “TI need it all the time. And I am 
in a hurry.” 

“Certainly,” and the jeweler glancing at 
the watch again. 

“Of course you saved the rim?” he add- 
ed. “It’s missing. Or do you want a new 
gold rim? ‘They are not very expen—” 

“No!” interrupted Hazard explosively, 
“T have the rim, of course.” 

He fumbled in his overcoat pocket and 
then shifted his hand to the other side. 
Each time he withdrew it empty. With an 
exclamation of annoyance he began a search 
of the pockets of his inside coat, then of his 
waistcoat, and finally of his trousers. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I haven’t it. I 
must have left it at the hotel. How pro- 
voking. I’ll go and get it.” 

“All right,” smiled the jeweler. ‘“ Noth- 
ing to get excited about.” He gazed at 
Hazard’s gashed cheek and added pleasant- 


ly: “Must have been in a fierce scrap this 
morning?” 
“Eh?” Hazard looked at the jeweler 


curiously. 

“T say you must have had a mix-up this 
morning?” said the man, indicating Haz- 
ard’s face. 

“Oh, yes,” Hazard grinned in spite of 
his ill-nature and following the inclination 
of all naturally timid men to appear war- 
like, he winked at the jeweler. 

“You ought to see the other fellow,” he 
said. 

“Ha! 
man. 

“Qh, by the way,” added Hazard sud- 
denly bethinking himself to inform his of- 
fice as to his tardiness, “may I use your 
phone?” 


Ha!” The jeweler was a jovial 
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“There it is,” was the hospitable reply. 

But the number was busy. This set Haz- 
ard to fidgeting again. Finally he angrily 
told Central he didn’t want the number at 
all, and banged the receiver on the hook. 

My, my!” exclaimed the sympathetic 
jeweler, “you must not allow yourself to be 
so upset right after breakfast — nervous 
indigestion.” 

“T haven’t had any breakfast,” said Haz- 
ard testily, “and I already have nervous in- 
digestion.” He paused. “Let’s see. Oh, 
yes, you wanted the rim. Tl go right up 
to the hotel and get it.” 

“You might as well leave the watch,” 
suggested the jeweler then, with an eye to 
business. 

“Oh, of course.” Hazard placed the 
timepiece on the case and hurried out of the 
store. 

He had not gone two steps when he re- 
membered he had left his stick behind. He 
hurried back into the shop, seized it and 
rushed out again. 

The jeweler shook his head sadly. 

“That man’s booked for locomotor 
ataxia, or neuritis, or something of the sort, 
if he doesn’t watch out,” he said to- himself. 

As Hazard walked up the street a news- 
paper reporter, a small, undersized fellow, 
who knew Oliver by sight, almost ran into 
him. The reporter, who appeared to be as 
much in a hurry as Hazard, stopped abrupt- 
ly with a half gasp, his eyes staring out of 
his head. 

Hazard met his gaze full, but was too 
filled with other matters to recognize the 
face of a very slight acquaintance. 

“Howdy do, Mr. Hazard?” said the 
reporter. 

Hazard started and glanced at the man. 

“Oh,” he replied. “Good after—I mean 
morning. Good morning!” 

He swept by without stopping. At first 
the reporter seemed about to seize him by 
the arm. Then, apparently, he thought bet- 
ter of it. He followed Hazard for half a 
block, then darted into a telephone booth. 

“Central,” he cried, “give me police 
headquarters.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A FRIEND AND PASSERS-BY. 


Hazarp went about half a block farther, 
when a sudden thought concerning the miss- 
ing rim occurred to him. He stopped and 
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placed his hand in the little change pocket 
which was fitted in his overcoat, near the 
top of the right side pocket. And there re- 
posed the rim. 

“How asinine of me!” he ejaculated. 

Then he smiled. At least he had saved 
the time that would have been consumed in 
going back to the hotel. This served to 
start him on the road to good humor. 

He turned and hurried again in the direc- 
tion of the jeweler’s, drinking in the sun- 
light, sniffing the fresh morning air, and, in 
fact, whistling a merry little tune. Hazard, 
in good sooth, was a mercurial fellow, up 
one moment, down the next; a man of 
moods, whose chief characteristic was the 
shortness of their duration. 

So good was he beginning to feel that 
when he received a hearty slap on the back 
he did not jump as he would have done five 
minutes before; merely looked behind him 
with a smile of inquiry. 

It was his friend, Hugo Preston, a patent 
lawyer, who linked his arm through Haz- 
ard’s and proceeded to accompany him 
down the street. 

“Whither away, Hazard?” said Prestorr, 
“This is an unseemly hour for you to be 
abroad. What is it? Have you lost your 
fortune?” 

“Not yet, Hugo,” laughed Oliver. “I 
was in a ‘hurry this morning and broke my 
watch-crystal. When I got to the jeweler’s 
I found I had left the rim, and so IJ started 
back to my hotel to get it.” 

Preston stopped short. 

“Your hotel!” he exclaimed. “Have 
you just been there? What time was it? 
Did you just come from there?” 

“No,” was the placid reply. “I was 
about to tell you. I thought I had left the 
rim in my room, but when I had gone this 
far on my way back I discovered it in my 
change pocket.” 

“Oh!” Preston seemed about to add 
something else, but he changed his mind 
and walked along for a moment in silence. 

“By the by,” he said then, “how is the 
charming and gracious Miss Hinkle? 

Oliver blushed. 

“Oh, she’s quite well, Hugo. Very well, 
in fact.” : 

“That’s good.” Preston considered a 
second. “I don’t wonder you blush,” he 
added, “ for there be sundry rumors linking 
your name with that of the Lady Marion.” 

“ Aw, stuff! Nonsense!” Oliver shook 
his head vigorously. 
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“Come, Oliver,” urged Preston, “ Be- 
tween friends, you know. If I am not the 
first to hear the good news I shall feel hurt.” 

“Well ”—Hazard weighed his words— 
“whenever I have anything to tell, if I ever 
have, you’ll be the first to hear it, Hugo, 
but there’s nothing doing now.” 

“Oh, cut it out!” was Preston’s dis- 
gusted rejoinder. “That won’t go down 
with me.” 

“Tt’s a fact, just the same. Now, look 
here, Preston, I’ll tell you just where I 
stand. I love the girl, and I think she cares 
a lot for me, but I’m not sure.” 

“Well, why don’t you ask her outright?” 

Hazard regarded his friend soberly. 

“T’ll tell you why,” he said. “I have 
not got my business in just the right shape 
yet. The prospect looks good—things will 
come my way. But you know a new busi- 
ness is an uphill fight. Capital comes in 
small doses, and so we have to go along on 
a piker basis instead of letting fly with both 
barrels all the time. 

“Miss Hinkle has been accustomed to 
an easy life, and when she marries me, if 
she ever does, I want her to go on in the 
same way.” 

“That’s all very fine,” scoffed Preston, 
“but no sensible girl expects to begin where 
her father left off.” 

“Of course not.” Hazard shook his fin- 
ger earnestly. “Nevertheless that is theory, 
partly. I want to present facts to Miss 
Hinkle before I definitely ask her to 
marry.” 

“Well, you know best.”” And Preston 
changed the subject. “Money, money, 
money!” he said bitterly. “It’s a queer 
world. Those who have it have millions 
more than they really need, and those who 
haven’t it have not half as much as a beggar 
wants.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Hazard. “TI tell 
you, Hugo, the only way to get along rapid- 
ly in this world is to go out with a club, 
knock down somebody who has money, and 
take it away from him.” 

Preston flushed. 

“T’m game,” he said quietly. 
anything else.” 

“Well, I’m not,” smiled Oliver. “Of 
course I was only joking. But at the same 
time I beg leave to tell you there’s nothing 
the matter with me that money won’t cure.” 

“That’s the way with every one,” was 
the gloomy reply. 

Hazard quickened his steps, having in- 


“That or 


stinctively felt for his watch to learn the 
time, and found it missing. 

Preston relinquished his friend’s arm at 
the corner and turned off in another direc- 
tion. 

“ Good-by, Oliver,” he said. “I may not 
see you for some time.” 

Hazard looked up. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Preston. “But 
I say, Oliver, you know what gossip is. If 
you ever hear anything bad about me, keep 
your own opinion until you get an insight 
of the thing from me personally, will you?” 

Hazard looked at Preston strangely. 

“Are you crazy?” he asked. “ You talk 
like an idiot.” 

Preston laughed. 

“Oh, it’s all right. I’m feeling a bit 
out of sorts thig morning. Therefore, don’t 
mind me.” 

“All right. 
on his way. 

He lost no time in reaching the watch- 
maker’s shop. He had just entered and 
closed the door when the newspaper reporter 
who had accosted him a little while before 
passed in front of the place in company 
with a box-built man with close-cropped 
mustache and heavy-soled shoes. 

“He was going right along here,” the re- 
porter was saying, “and seemed in a great 
hurry. I spoke to him and he jumped as 
though he had been shot, and I could see 
he did not recall me.” 

“Which way was he going?” asked the 
man. 

“Right up this way.” 

“That leads toward the hotel. Well, 
we'll follow along. One good thing, we 
know he’s still in the city. If you’re sure 
it’s Hazard you saw.” 

“Sure it’s Hazard!” The reporter 
sniffed. “What I’m not sure of, Bill, I 
keep my mouth shut about. That’s the way 
we hold our jobs in this newspaper game.” 

“Well, if you say so,” rejoined the other. 
“Tt’s funny, though, that nobody else has 
seen him.” 

“That may be,” asserted the reporter, 
“but I saw him all right. I don’t care if 
no one else in the world saw him. What 
my eyes tell me is good enough for me.” 

“All right. Find him again, and show 
him to me,” said the man shortly. 

Thus the two hurried along the street, 
while Hazard, all good humor now, ad- 


, 


So long,” and Hazard was 


dressed the jeweler with a broad smile. 
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“Well,” he said, “you see I’m back 
again.” 
“So I see,” replied the jeweler. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ARREST. 


THE jeweler took the rim and picked up 
the watch. 

“You were not very long in making the 
trip,” he observed. 

Hazard’s impulse was to tell the man 
that he had found the rim in his pocket be- 
fore he had got half-way.back, but he 
checked this when he reflected that the other 
would probably consider him a stupid ass 
to have overlooked the very pocket in which 
he naturally would have placed the golden 
circle. So he contented himself merely 
with observing that his hotel was but a 
short distance away. 

Having selected a crystal, the jeweler 
bent over the case, adjusting the glass, at 
the same time keeping up a volley of re- 
marks, being by nature a very loquacious 
man. 

“TLet’s see,” he said, glancing at the 
clock, “you were in here about nine-fifteen. 
You were gone about twenty minutes.” 

“You are very exact in your observation 
of the passage of time,” remarked Hazard. 

“Naturally,” returned the jeweler. “Oh, 
quite naturally, seeing that time plays— 
ha, ha—a very important part in my pro- 
fession.” 

“That is true,” Hazard agreed. 

“Yes,” continued the jeweler, “you 
were gone almost exactly seven minutes. 
And now,” setting the watch, “it is nine- 
forty.” 

“Yes, nine-forty,” repeated Hazard. “TI 
must hurry.” 

The jeweler handed him the watch. 

“ Beautiful morning, isn’t it?” he ob- 
served. 

“Ves,” replied Hazard. 
this?” 

“Half a dollar,” said the jeweler briskly. 
Then he added: “Yes, a beautiful morn- 
ing. It’s a great thing to be free, able to 
drink in all the sunlight and fresh air you 
want, isn’t it?” 

Hazard handed him a fifty-cent piece. 

“Thanks,” the jeweler went on. “Free- 


“How much is 


dom, liberty! We don’t appreciate our 
blessings, I suppose. Money is everything 
to us.” 
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“Tt is to me,” observed Hazard, “or al- 
most everything. You give me the gold, and 
you can have the sunlight and the air.” 

“Ah! Ah!” returned the jeweler with a 
deprecative wave of his hand. “There 
speaks the thoughtless man of affairs. Well, 
I hope you never lack for either. I mean 
sunlight and air.” 

“Thanks, I hope not,” said Hazard. 
“For they will keep me alive and healthy 
to enjoy the money I may make.” 

“To be sure.” The jeweler laughed 
heartily. “Well, good day.” 

“Good day.” 

Hazard went out into the street. He re- 
membered the office, and stopped to tele- 
phone the information that he expected to 
be at his desk within the next fifteen min- 
utes. 

Then with a relieved toss of his head he 
once more emerged into the street and head- 
ed toward the street-car line two blocks 
away. A newsboy ran by, calling “ Extra!” 
and a flashing glimpse of a black head- 
line gave intimation that something of an 
unwonted nature had happened in the city 
that morning. 

Well, he would not call the boy back. 
One could never believe what extras print- 
ed. In the afternoon he would buy his fa- 
vorite evening paper; the Register, and read 
the real facts of the case. 

But he had paused an instant, and as he 
resumed his onward course the newspaper 
reporter and the thick-set man came up he- 
hind him. They slowed their pace when 
within fifteen feet of the unconscious Haz- 
ard and allowed him to remain that dis- 
tance ahead. 

“Well,”” demanded the reporter, “why 
don’t you round him up?” 

“Tf you knew anything about my game,” 
was the repty, “you would not ask that.” 

“Well, I’ve got an edition getting ready 
to go to press,” remonstrated the other. 

“Wot do I care for your edition?” was 
the reply. “This case ain’t so strong as the 
old man thinks. But he may lead us to a 
clue. Let him go on.” 

“Clue!” scoffed the reporter. “Isn’t he 
himself as much of a clue as any one 
wants?” 

“Well, we’ve got him, ain’t we?” was 
the reply. “Don’t go off so at half-cock.” 

“But there’s always the chance he’ll give 
us the slip.” 

“Is there? Well, he won’t give me no 
slip, you can gamble on that.” 
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The while Hazard hurried on until he 
reached the corner, where he stood, wait- 
ing for a car. : 

The reporter and the other man also wait- 
ed a dozen feet away. As the car came to 
a stop Hazard swung on, and the two men 
did likewise, taking positions on the rear 
platform, while Hazard went inside. 

“Wot d’ye think of that?” said the 
heavy man. “He’s butting right into the 
business part of the city.” 

“Nothing like nerve,” replied the re- 
porter. 

In the car, as it chanced, was one of the 
guests of the hotel, a man who had a room 
on Hazard’s floor, four doors up the hall. 

Hazard changed his seat and sat beside 
this man. 

“Good morning,” he began cheerily. 

“Goo-goo-good m-m-m-m-morning,” re- 
plied his fellow tenant. 

“ Beautiful day?” Hazard went on. 

“Y-y-yes,” stammered his friend. 

Hazard looked at him curiously. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
feeling well?” 

His friend laughed boisterously. He was 


“Not 


never feeling better, he said. But he edged 


cautiously away from Hazard, at the same 
time glancing uneasily out the car-window. 
Finally he arose. 

“Well, good day,” he said suddenly. 
I—I believe I’ll get off here.” 

Hazard waved to him genially. 

“ Good-by,” he rejoined. 

“Seems in good spirits,” whispered the 
reporter, who had been busily engaged in 
making notes on the margin of his news- 
paper. 

“Yes, a nervy customer. That is, if the 
old man’s dope is right. It’s a queer case, 
all right, all right.” 

“T think it is,” said the reporter. 

“Well, it looks—it certainly looks so— 
exceptin’ his actions now. He’s the queer- 
est gink I ever see.” 

At the moment Hazard, who had been 
engaged in reading the panel signs, noticed 
that the car was passing his corner. Spring- 
ing to his feet, he made suddenly for the 
front door. The reporter and his compan- 
ion dashed through the car after him, 
treading on men’s toes, knocking bundles 
from women’s laps, and raising havoc gen- 
erally. 

In his haste Hazard did not wait for the 
car to stop, but sprang to the street in the 
middle of the block. After him, jumped 


the man and the reporter, who, alighting on 
the slippery asphalt, stumbled against his 
companion. The result was a spectacular 
spill. 

As the thick-set man fell he reached out 
a muscular hand, and just succeeded in 
catching Hazard by the tails of his over- 
coat. Hazard, brought to a sudden stop, 
lost his balance and toppled over backward, 
completing a group that appealed to the 

‘Hazard’s eye-glasses went one way, his 
hat another, and when he struggled to his 
feet, the big man’s hands still grasping him, 
he was the angriest man in the city. 

“What—what—what do you mean, you 
ruffians?” he spluttered. “What do you 
mean by throwing me down this way?” 

He raised his cane threateningly. The 
big man caught it and glared at Hazard. 

“Come, none of that,” he growled. 
“Tried to make a getaway, did you? Well, 
you had a swell chance with me on your 
trail.” 

““To whom do you think you are speak- 
ing?” roared Hazard, reaching down to se- 
cure his hat and his glasses, which were 
broken. “Unhand me, or I'll call for the 
police!” 

The man recoiled for an instant and 
glanced at the reporter with eyebrows raised 
questioningly. 

The reporter nodded emphatically. 

“Call the police, will you?” the big man 
jeered. “You'll call the police! Well, go 
ahead.” 

Hazard gazed at him dazedly. 

“What is this, anyway?” he demanded. 
“Are you crazy? What do you want?” 

“What do I want?” guffawed the de- 
tective—for, as will have been surmised, 
that is what he was. “I want you, that’s 
what I want.” 

“Me! There has been some mistake.” 

“Mistake! Yes, that’s what they all say.” 

“That’s what I say,” snapped Hazard, 
“and you'll find it out directly.” 

The detective laughed and tightened his 
grip on Hazard’s sleeve. 

“Will I?” he chuckled. “Will I? And 
maybe you'll find out something, too.” 

He threw his coat open and displayed his 
shield. 

“Well?” said Hazard patiently. 

“Well,” said the detective, “the old man 
wants to see you.” 

“Wants to see me! 
you think I am?” 


Oh, no! Whe do 
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“T think you’re Oliver P. Hazard. Do I 
get you right?” 

“T am Oliver P. Hazard,” replied Haz- 
ard in a bewildered manner. 

“Then,” said the detective slowly, “I 
get you right. Oliver P. Hazard is the very 
identical gentleman I’m looking for.” 


CHAPTER V. 
FACING THE CHIEF. 


Hazarp had the average citizen’s respect 
for—and fear of—the law. He also had 
the failing that most good men possess of 
looking guilty in direct ratio to the efforts 
they make to appear innocent. He stepped 
back, flushed, stammered, and gulped. 

“You want me,” he whispered. “ Why— 
why—you—I—I—what have I done?” 

The detective laughed. He was expe- 
riencing the thrill all hunters feel when the 
prey is within their grasp. 

“Wot hev you done?” he mocked. 
“That’s a question to be decided later. All 
I can tell you is what you’re charged with 
having done.” 

“Qh—ah!” Hazard tried to smile. 
“Charged—oh, yes. Well—well—well— 
what am I charged with hav—hic—ing 
done?” 

“Murder,” said the detective grimly. 

“Murder!” fairly shrieked Hazard. 
“M-m-murder! You lunatic! Murder! 
Ha, ha, ha! What’s the joke?” 

“ Aw, cut it out!” replied the detective. 
“There’s no joke. We want you on sus- 
picion of being the murderer of Harold 
Griffith.” 

Hazard’s knees refused to support him 
longer. He sank to the sidewalk, whence 
he was jerked to his feet by the detective’s 
strong arm and held thus, his legs wabbling 
as though his body had suddenly been trans- 
formed into lead. 

“Harold Griffith!” he cried, suddenly 
galvanized into speech. “You fool, you 
liar, he’s alive. I was talking to him last 
night.” 

“You were, eh?” said the detective. 
“Well, you won’t talk to him to-night; for 
he’s dead—murdered.” 

“Murdered! Where?” Hazard eyed his 
captor wonderingly. 

“Tn your room, this morning.” The de- 
tective jerked him roughly. “Now, come 
along. We're collecting a crowd, and this 
ain’t no place to chin. If you're all right, 
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why, you'll have to convince the chief. It 
won't do no good to talk to me.” 

“But,” protested Hazard, “I am in a 
great hurry. Come with me to the office, 
and I'll telephone him.” 

“ Aw, stop yer kiddin’,” cried the detect- 
ive irritably. ‘Now, are you comin’, or 
shall I pull you?” 

“Why, I'll come, of course, but allow me 
to inform you that somebody’ll suffer for 
this business.” 

“That'll be all right,” was the detective’s 
unsympathetic answer. Seizing his prisoner 
by the arm, he escorted him in the direction 
of the Central Office. 

There was no question that Hazard was 
thoroughly frightened, despite his conviction 
that it would require but few words with 
the chief to clear everything up and set him 
free, with humble apologies from every per- 
son concerned in his arrest. But there were 
disagreeable thoughts running through his 
mind. 

In some Sunday newspaper—it was last 
Sunday—he had read the pathetic story of 
a man imprisoned twenty years and then re- 
leased upon discovery that his life sentence 
had been imposed upon an innocent man. 
He recalled having read, somewhere else, a 
story of several men whose lives had paid 
the forfeit to justice, which had, in their 
cases, been really blind. And he knew 
enough of business to know that right in 
every instance was not self-evident; in fact, 
was entirely submerged in many ways. 

And he had read a sufficient number of 
detective tales to know what circumstantial 
evidence can do when facts, harmless of 
themselves, are corelated by the skilful ma- 
nipulations of human sleuth-hounds. This 
gave him a thought. 

“What made them think I murdered 
Harold Griffith?” he asked of the detect- 
ive. (The reporter had disappeared.) 

“ His body was found in your room,” was 
the reply. 

“c But—” 

“Shut up,” interrupted the detective bru- 
tally. “You do your talking to the old 
man.” 

Thus adjured, Hazard closed his lips and 
walked silently beside his captor. 

A few persons followed the two, attracted 
by the incident attendant on leaving the 
street-car and the subsequent scene. But for 
the most part they excited little attention. 
One or two business acquaintances passed, 
and nodded to Hazard, who returned their 
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salutations as though nothing were the mat- 
ter. Apparently they had not read the ex- 
tras. Thus thought the unfortunate pris- 
oner, who by this time had recalled the 
meaning of the glaring head-line of the 
newspaper. 

It must be said that Hazard did not fill 
the picture of a murder suspect as he hur- 
ried along by the side of his stalwart guard- 
ian. A trifle below medium height, with 
thin, scholarly features, blinking, near- 
sighted eyes, and quick, nervous steps, he 
could hardly be designated as of the crimi- 
nal type in any sense of the word. That 
was why the detective did not handcuff him. 
His pride would not permit even a thought 
of it. If he could not take Hazard to head- 
quarters without- handcuffs, why, then he 
would quit the force and take to needle- 
work, 

As they reached a corner the detective 
turned and pushed Hazard into the main 
business street, where the prisoner was very 
well known. One elderly man paused and 
patted him on the shoulder. 

“T believe in you, my boy. It’s an out- 
tage,” he said, and passed on. 

“Thank you, Mr. Ponsonby,” murmured 
Hazard. 

A newspaper photographer snapped them 
at close range, but not before Hazard had 
placed his disengaged hand in front of his 
face, 

Some friend of Hazard’s jostled into the 
photographer and knocked his camera to the 
street, breaking it. ‘There arose the sound 
of a fight, but the detective did not look 
back. 

They reached the building in which Haz- 
ard’s office was located. He passed it with 
averted face. Business matters must wait; 
he had more important things on his mind. 

Presently they came to a lowering gray 
structure with two green lamps standing 
sentinel on either side of the steps. On the 
porch a knot of reporters were grouped. 
Some one spied Hazard and the detective, 
and in an instant the two were surrounded 
by cameras and excited faces. 

“Where did you get him, O’Brien?” came 
from all sides. 

The detective grinned and shrugged his 
broad shoulders. 

“Nothin’ doin’ till ye see th’ old man,” 
he replied. “Or, say,”’ he added malicious- 
ly, “ye’ll read all about it in the Star in a 
few minutes. Yer friend Tomkins was 
next.” 
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The next second the detective, his pris- 
oner, and the newspapermen had swirled 
into the dark corridor. O’Brien led Hazard 
down the hall, and finally thrust him into 
a room with a barred door. It was, in fact, 
a small cell with another door leading some- 
where in the rear. 

The door which the hallman had opened 
clanged shut, and there was the sound of 
a sliding bolt. Hazard had got into a 
hole, surely and without doubt. The place 
contained no furniture of any sort. High 
overhead was an incandescent lamp. Walls 
and floor were of naked stone. 

Hazard knew it was but a temporary halt- 
ing-place, and as he stood waiting his mind 
flew over his strange situation in an effort 
to find some satisfactory explanation. That 
Harold Griffith had been found in his room 
dead seemed certain. No doubt he had com- 
mitted suicide. But why? 

Griffith had certainly seemed in fine spir- 
its the night before, and nothing in his life 
or prospects, that Hazard knew of, would 
warrant his desire to snap the fatal cord. 
And yet if he had committed suicide, why 
would not that fact be apparent without all 
this ridiculous nonsense—or, rather, tragic 
nonsense ? . 

On the other hand, who possibly could 
have had any motive for putting Griffith out 
of the world? Hazard knew his friend to 
have been a man of exemplary character, 
with no bitter enemies. Again, how had 
Griffith got into his room? 

It was all a puzzle, a mad whirl, a night- 
mare. Above all, Hazard realized he must 
keep cool and make a straightforward im- 
pression upon the chief of police, whom he 
knew by reputation as a strict enforcer of 
the law, but withal a man of good sense and 
open-mindedness. 

How could he best impress him? Not 
by anger. That would imply guilt, as it had 
with the detective. But again, not with too 
great sang froid—that would indicate the 
hardened criminal. Nervousness, while nat- 
ural in any case, might also be construed into 
a guilty bearing. 

The best way was to be natural. But 
how could he be natural when placed in 
such an unnatural plight? He was fast 
approaching mental disintegration when 
the rear door opened and O’Brien beckoned 
him to come forth. 

Hazard obeyed promptly, and found him- 
self in the office of Chief Hawkins. The 
chief himself, seated at his desk, was look- 
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ing over some papers, and did not even 
glance at the prisoner as he was ushered in. 

He was not an imposing man. He had a 
bald head, a close-cropped, reddish mus- 
tache, and blue ferret eyes that could con- 
centrate themselves into pin-points. Hav- 
ing signed several documents, he looked up 
and regarded Hazard with quiet gaze. 

“Ah,” he said, and his voice was soft, 
“sit down, Mr. Hazard. O’Brien, shut that 
office door. Higgins”—to his secretary— 
“ get your note-book.”’ 

His orders were promptly and quietly 
obeyed. The chief nodded and turned once 
more to Hazard. His voice was still soft. 

“Mr. Hazard,” he began, “I am sorry to 
tell you that you are under suspicion of 
having committed a grave crime. Harold 
Griffith, of this city, was found dead in your 
room at the Chenango this morning, not long 
after you left.” 

“How was he killed?” asked Hazard 
eagerly. 

The chief smiled pityingly. 

“He had been struck on the head, caus- 
ing a fractured skull, which in turn caused 
death, instant death.” : 

Hazard essayed to speak, but his breath 
caught. The chief waited a moment, and 
then, with his gentle smile, continued: 

“JT am about to ask you a number of 
questions, Mr. Hazard,” he said; “and it 
is my duty to inform you that anything you 
say will be used against you in your trial— 
that is, if it is decided wise to hold you for 
trial.” 

“T’m sure I can’t think of anything I 
could say that would militate against me, 
Chief Hawkins,” rejoined Hazard. “I wish 
to assure you that I know nothing whatever 
about this terrible matter.” 

“Just so,” replied the chief kindly. 
.“Well, let us see if we cannot straighten 
the thing out.” 

Hazard nodded. 

“Yes, sir, I desire that of all things.” 

Chief Hawkins inclined his head and 
focused his eyes upon Hazard’s face. They 
fairly gleamed with their intensity. They 
caught Hazard’s weak optics, and held them 
as a magnet holds a piece of steel. Then 
the chief’s voice rang as pitilessly as the 
clash of sword against sword. 

“Oliver Hazard, why did you kill your 
friend? Come now, quick! Out with it!” 

Hazard jumped to his feet. 

“T didn’t kill him,” he said. “As Heav- 
en is my judge, I did not do this thing.” 


“Very well.” The chief’s voice was soft 
and kindly again. “If you will please an- 
swer my questions truthfully, I’ll give you 
the opportunity of convincing me that I am 
wrong.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
HIS TWO ALIBIS. 


Hazarp sat back in his chair and eyed 
the chief. Nature was beginning to assert 
itself, and he was reacting from the strain 
and shock of his ordeal to a mental state 
approximating the normal. 

“Well?” The chief regarded him 
searchingly. “What have you to say?” 

“Nothing, sir, except that I am absolute- 
ly innocent of—of the thing you charge.” 

“Don’t lie,” warned the chief menacing- 
ly. “You tell the truth, and it may not 
appear so serious as the case now looks.” 

Hazard caught a ray of hope from the 
fact that the chief undoubtedly was fishing. 
He realized that to convict for murder, 
proof of that fact must be established be- 
yond reasonable doubt. That cheered him. 

Then, too, he recalled, now that he had 
his mind in working order, that he had at 
least two alibis, the jeweler and his friend 
Preston. 

However Griffith’s body got into his room 
it had got there after he had left at about 
nine o’clock. And he had gone straight to 
the jeweler’s. It would do no harm to as- 
certain the time the body was discovered. 

“ Chief, may I ask a question?” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 

“What time was Harold’s body discov- 
ered?” 

“That’s none of your business—just 
now.” 

Hazard smiled for the first time. 

“Well,” he said, “I left my room at nine 
o’clock, and the hotel five minutes later. If 
Harold Griffith got into my room, he en- 
tered it after I went out.” 

“Can you prove that?” 

“Yes; a maid looked in my room as I 
left it. I saw her at the door. She stepped 
in for a moment and then went out, closing 
the door.” 

The chief allowed a momentary expression 
of disappointment to flash across his face. 
He thought a moment. Then he snapped 
out viciously: 

“But you went back to the hotel again.” 

“T did not, and you know I didn’t.” 
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Hazard was quite at ease now. ‘The sit- 
uation seemed to be coming well into his 
hand. 

“Oh, I know you didn’t!” mocked the 
chief. “Don’t be so sure about that.” 

“Perhaps you don’t know it,” admitted 
Hazard testily; “but I know it.” 

“Where did you go when you left the 
hotel this morning?” 

“To the jeweler’s —a 
Schmuck in Liberty Avenue.” 

The chief pressed a button. 

“Send around to Schmuck’s jewelry-store 
on Liberty Avenue,” he said to the bluecoat 
who responded, “and bring Schmuck in 
here tome. Hurry!” He turned again to 
Hazard. “What did you go there for?” 

“To have my watch fixed. I broke the 
crystal this morning.” 

The chief started forward. 

“Oh, you broke your watch-crystal this 
morning. How did that—did Griffith strike 
it in the struggle?” 

“No, Griffith didn’t strike it,” blazed 
forth Hazard. “I was dressing in a hurry 
and dropped it.” 

“T see. Why were you in a hurry?” 

“T had an appointment at my office for 
ten o’clock. The clerk failed to call me at 
7.45, as I requested him to do the night 
before. I overslept until 8.20.” 

“Oh, you have a pretty clear recollection 
of the various times at which things hap- 
pened!” The chief sniffed sarcastically. 

Hazard suddenly arose in his chair with 
indignation. 

“Look here, chief,” he said, “I don’t 
like your attitude. I assume it to be as 
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much the duty of the police to clear an inno-. 


cent man as to convict a guilty one.” 

“True,” admitted the chief. ‘When I 
believe you are innocent I’ll do everything 
in my power to clear you.” 

“But why do you think I’m guilty?” 

“You'll learn that in good time. Now, 
then, what made you strike Harold Grif- 
fith?” 

Hazard looked at the chief silently. 

“ Answer me!” roared the officer. 

“T did not strike Harold Griffith,” re- 
plied Hazard. 

“But he struck you.” 

“Did he?” said Hazard. 
know it.” 

“Where did you get that blood on your 
cheek—that cut?” 

Hazard laughed now. 

“Razors,” he said, “have been known to 
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cut before, especially when one is shaving 
in a hurry.” 

The chief paused and looked out of the 
window in deep thought. Hazard followed 
his gaze. 

How beautiful the sunlight seemed, how 
supernally beautiful, now that he was fight- 
ing to be out in it. He could hear the 
trolley-bells clanging, the sound of hoofs 
on the pavement, the cries of the newsboys, 
and all the noises that were a part of the 
city’s life. 

After all, liberty was something he had 
long undervalued. When he left this room, 
a free man, he would never again grow] at 
petty tribulations. | He had never appre- 
ciated how happy his life had been. 

At length the chief faced him. 

“Mr. Hazard,” he said, “I am pretty 
well convinced that the killing of Griffith 
was no premeditated affair — that it came 
about through sudden impulse. Now, if 
you tell the whole truth, it will be a good 
deal better for you in the end.” 

“T understand your position, Chief 
Hawkins,” smiled Hazard. “It would be 
a fine thing for your reputation if I should 
admit that I killed Harold Griffith. But, 
you see, the truth is that I didn’t. And the 
truth also is that the city is going to pay me 
some money for this outrage before I am 
through.” 

“You say you went to the jeweler’s?” 
questioned the chief, ignoring Hazard’s 
statement. 

“ Yes.” 

“What did he do?” 

“Why, he fixed my watch. 
to him to press my clothes.” 

The chief flashed.a sudden glance at 
Hazard. ° 

“T think you'll find you will be a great 
deal better off here if you curb your in- 
clination to be fresh,” he remarked. 

“TI beg pardon,” replied Hazard quickly. 
*T do not wish to be ‘ fresh.’ But you must 
realize that my position is an extremely ex- 
asperating one.” 

“Tt will do you no good to make it 
worse,” replied the chief. 

“T said I was sorry,’ Hazard reminded 
him. 

“ All right.” The chief leaned forward. 
“Now, see here, Hazard. Here are the 
facts in your case so far as we have collected 
them: This morning, at an hour to be de- 
termined, Harold Griffith entered your 
room. You were there, and you, Hazard, 
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killed him, struck him on the head as you 
would a dog, and left him there dead. 
Murdered! Murdered by you, Oliver 
Hazard. 

“You lie!” shouted Hazard. 

“Why you did this we shall establish 
sooner or later.” 

“ You— ” 

Hazard sprang to his feet, and was 
starting toward the chief when O’Brien 
reached out with the palm of his big hand, 
hit Hazard under the chin, and sent him 
flying back into his seat. 

Hazard lay crumpled there for a moment, 
and then straightened himself out, little 
angry blotches coloring his cheeks. He 
had never been struck that way before. 

“Vou have a temper, I see,”’ remarked the 
chief. 

Hazard did not reply. 
garded him musingly. 

“J think,” he said, “that you are hardly 
in the mood for conversation at present. 
We’ll keep-you with us here to-night, instead 
of sending you to the city prison, and in 
the morning, I imagine, you'll be more 
reasonable.” 

“Keep me here to-night!” cried Hazard. 

“Why not?” 

“But I have told you I am not guilty. 
You have nothing to prove that I was 
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guilty; no motive—nothing. Why, it’s 
absurd! You must see that. I have im- 
portant business to attend to. I shall be at 


my office or at my hotel if you should want 
me. Oh, I have no desire to run away. I 
have nothing to run away from, and no- 
where to run to if I had. You are a sen- 
sible man, chief. You certainly do not 
think I am guilty.” 

Chief Hawkins looked at 
steadily without replying. 

As a matter of truth, he was beginning 
to have a well founded idea that perhaps, 
after all, a mistake had been made, and that 
Hazard was as innocent of this crime as 
he himself was. 

Hazard’s whole bearing gave unequivocal 
hints of veracity. He certainly did not act 
either like a murderer or like a man who 
had anything to conceal. If he was play- 
the part of a good citizen, arrested on 
charges that were not well founded, he cer- 
tainly was a fine actor. And the chief 
knew enough about human nature to realize 

_that Hazard was no actor, whatever else he 
was. 
A man of the criminal type Chief Haw- 


Hazard 
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kins would have known how to handle, or 
even the man who beyond peradventure had 
committed an offense charged against him. 
But Hazard’s general demeanor had baffled 
him. He shook his head. 

“As I say,” he frowned, “you may be 
in a more reasonable mood to-morrow morn- 
ing. We'll try and see that you are.” 

Hazard was about to reply when there 
was a stir in the outer office. There came 
a knock at the door. 

“Come,” called Hawkins. eo 

The door swung open, and Schmuck, the 
watchmaker, accompanied by a detective, 
entered the room. 

“Ah,” said the chief, rubbing his hands, 
“here is Mr. Schmuck. Good morning, 
Mr. Schmuck. Have you ever seen this 
gentleman before?” 

Schmuck adjusted his eye-glasses, and 
looked at Hazard. 

Then he shook his head. 

“No,” he said finally, “I have never seen 
him. Not that I remember.” 

“What!” cried Hazard, leaping to his 
feet. 

“O’Brien,” roared the chief, “if that 
man speaks again until I tell him to, smash 
his head in.” 

O’Brien moved swiftly to Hazard’s side. 

“Now, then, Mr. Schmuck,” said the chief 
genially, “you say you never saw this man. 
He is charged with murder. He said he 
stepped in at your shop this morning to 
have a crystal put in his watch.” 

Schmuck uttered an exclamation. He 
stepped over and looked at Hazard closely. 

“Oh, yes,” he said; “he did.” 

“He did! You old fool! 
said he didn’t,” snarled the chief. ‘“ What 
do you mean? Be careful now. No lies.” 

“Tm not lying, chief. I didn’t recall 
when I first looked at him. But he cer- 
tainly did come into my shop this morning 
to have his watch fitted for a crystal.” 

“All right,” was the ungracious reply. 
“Now go on and tell us all about his visit.” 


You just 
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THE BOOMERANG. 


ScHMuCcK wrinkled his brows, giving thé 
impression of a man who intends to strain 
all his faculties in the interests of truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

“Well,” he began, “I had breakfast at 
the usual—” 
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“What’s your breakfast got to do with 
this man?” interrupted the chief. 

“ Why—er—er—nothing,” he replied. 

“Then cut it out. I don’t want to know 
what you had for breakfast or when you 
had it. And I don’t wish to know how 
well you ‘slept last night. What I want is 
any information you can give me concern- 
ing this man Hazard’s visit to your shop.” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir. Well, let me see. It 
was about nine or five minutes after—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Hawkins impatiently. 

“T had just finished selling a small gold 
ring to a customer when the door flew open 
with a bang, and in rushed this gentle- 
man.” 

“Ah, rushed,” observed the chief en- 
couragingly. “He was then—he appeared 
to be just a little bit in a hurry. Is that 
right?” 

- “Qh, yes, sir; he appeared to be in a 
great hurry. He—he—yes, I recollect now, 
he even said he was in a hurry.” 

“Said he was; yes, go on.” 

“Yes, he said he was in a hurry. He 
had some sort of a business appointment, 
he satd, and was late.” 

6s Yes.” 

“You know I love to talk—so Mary, my 
wife, says, and I suppose I do. Anyway, I 
started to pass the time of day with him, 
and he seemed quite upset about it. He 
said he was in a hurry.” 

The chief smiled. 

“ All right; in a hurry.” 

“Yes, sir; a hurry. And then—” 

A sudden thought occurred to Hazard, 
and his heart almost ceased beating as he 
looked at the jeweler with a face that had 
lost its expression of supreme confidence, 
and now showed signs of open trepidation. 

“Well—and then?” The chief was 
tapping his desk with his pencil. 

“And then—” 

The jeweler paused and scratched his 
head. Evidently some hidden, or half dis- 
tinct memory was trying to break through 
to the surface of his consciousness. 

Hazard felt cold chills running up and 
down his spine. A silent prayer that this 
man might be stricken with a complete loss 
of memory went up from his inmost soul. 

The chief had evidently sized Schmuck 
up as the most hopeless and least valuable 
of witnesses. 

“Well, and then?” he cried. Then 
what? You fixed his watch?” he added 
suggestively. 


“Oh!” the jeweler’s face lightened. 
“Oh, of course, I fixed his watch.” 

“Thank Heaven!” Hazard whispered 
this to himself, and a great, warm wave of 
relaxation swept through his body. But he 
straightened again in a moment when he 
found the eyes of Schmuck fastened 
thoughtfully upon him. 

“T fixed his watch,” continued Schmuck 
dreamily, “and we talked.” 

“What did you talk about?” 

“Why, we talked about liberty and free- 
dom—or, yes, I remember, this man said 
he would rather have money than all the 
sunlight and fresh air in the world.” 

“Ah!” The chief darted a glance at 
O’Brien. “ He—ah, seemed to think money 
was about everything in the world, eh?” 

“Ha, ha! Yes, sir; about that.” 

“T see,” observed the chief. 
what else?” 

“There was something else. 
to think. Now I know.” 

“What do you know?” asked the chief. 

“He had blood on his cheek. He held 
his handkerchief to it.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“Yes, something else, but I can’t think 
what it is.” 

“Tmportant?” asked the chief, whose in- 
terest was beginning to wane somewhat. 

-“T feel that it is.’ Schmuck raised his 
eyes to the ceiling. 

“Well,*you sit there a moment and think 
what it is. Take your time. There is no 
hurry at all. Nothing to get flustered about. 
Just think and remember I want to know 
everything.” 

The chief picked up a cigar and snapped 
the end off with a gold cutter. 

Hazard sank back in his chair. The 
chief, watching him out the corner of his 
eye, had not been long in noting that the 
jeweler was verging upon something that 
the prisoner did not relish. 

An inspiration came to Hawkins. He 
looked full at the prisoner. 

“Perhaps Mr. Hazard can help us, Mr. 
Schmuck.” Then, slowly and deliberately: 
“Mr. Hazard, you have heard what Mr. 
Schmuck has said about something having 
slipped his mind. Cannot you assist his 
memory? What was this incident that Mr. 
Schmuck appears to have forgotten?” 

Hazard gasped incontinently. What 
should he do? Should he tell and then ex- 
plain? What would the effect be? A tor- 
rent of conflicting emotions thrilled him, 


“Well, 
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“Well,” said the chief, “if you are not 
afraid—if you are so certain of your inno- 
cence, you surely can have no objection to 
jogging Mr. Schmuck’s memory.” 


At that moment a great impulse prompted — 


Hazard to tell the truth, and he had just 
opened his mouth to speak when an ex- 
clamation from Schmuck interrupted him. 

“Oh, I remember now,” the jeweler 
cried. “I don’t think it is so important 
after all.” 

“Tell us and we’ll see,” said the chief. 

“Why,” went on Schmuck, “when he 
came into the shop he held out his watch 
to me saying he had let it fall and broken 
the crystal. I looked at it and saw that 
there was no rim—” 

“No rim?” The chief had risen and 
had approached the jeweler. “There was 
norim? Well, what of that?” 

“T told him there was no rim and asked 
him if he had it. He said he had—” 

“Yes, yes. Well, had he?” The chief 
eyed the jeweler hungrily. 

“No.” The jeweler glanced at Hazard 
as though to refresh his memory. “No, 
sir; he didn’t have it. He thought he had. 
He looked through all his pockets and 
said he could not find it.” 

“Yes?” from the chief. 

“T asked him if he did not want to buy 
a new one and he said no, that the old one 
would do. He said he would go back to 
the hotel and get it.” 

The jeweler ceased speaking and there 
was a tense silence. Hazard stared at the 
chief with the dauntless eyes of a cornered 
animal. O’Brien stared at Schmuck. The 
chief deliberately lighted his cigar. Then 
he looked at the jeweler. 

“Did—did—he—go back to the hotel 
for the rim?” There was a quaver of ex- 
citement in the officer’s voice. 

“Yes.” The jeweler’s voice was barely 
audible. ‘He went back.” 

“ Ah, he went back!” There was a vol- 
ume of meaning in the chief’s tones. 

“Yes, sir; he went to get the rim—to his 
hotel.” 

With a wild cry Hazard sprang from his 
chair, and then, standing in front of it, the 
hand of O’Brien on his collar, he craned 
his neck toward the chief, speaking so rap- 
idly that his words fairly tumbled over one 
another. 

“What he says is true,” he cried. “I 
did tell him I had forgotten the rim—and 
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I thought I had. I did start toward the 
hotel, intending to go to my room to get it. 
I had not gone more than two blocks, 
though, when I remembered I had placed 
it in the change - pocket of my overcoat, 
which I had overlooked in the shop, and 
there I found it. So I did not go to the 
hotel. I did not go to the hotel. I turned 
around and went right back to the jeweler’s. 
He will tell you that I was gone but fifteen 
or twenty minutes. He will tell you that. 
He remarked upon it.” 

“Ts that true?” asked the chief. 

“Yes,” replied the watchmaker thought- 
fully. “I recall remarking that he had 
made a pretty quick trip.” 

“Yes, and what did he say?” asked the 
detective. 

“He said—he said that—oh, yes, I re- . 
member; he said that the hotel was only a 
short distance away.” 

“Yes, and he was right,” asserted the 
chief. “It is not a great distance away.” 

“This is outrageous!” cried Hazard. 
i793 = ” 

“Now,” broke in the chief, motioning 
him to be silent, “you had your chance. I 
asked you to refresh the memory of this 
man upon this point and you did not do it. 
No, you did not do it. You were afraid—” 

“TI was not afraid,” cried Hazard. 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

“ J—I—did not want the jeweler to think 
I was such an ass as to have overlooked 
the rim, so I did not tell him I had found 
it in my overcoat pocket.” 

“That is not answering my question,” 
persisted the chief. “I asked you why 
you did not refresh the memory of this 
man.” 

“T was going to, when he spoke,” said 
Hazard. 

“But you had plenty of time before he 
spoke. Why did you hesitate, if you had 
nothing to hide?” 

Hazard hesitated now for an instant. 

“T could see what you might think,” he 
replied at last. 

“Yes, you could. Now you know what 
I think. That'll do for a while. You 
can go back in that little cell there and try 
to decide whether you can enlighten us any 
further, without the help of other witnesses 
we may call.” He shook his fist at Hazard 
and added: “What I want before I’m 
done with you is a clean breast—a clean 
breast, see?” 


(To be continued.) 


URLEY” McGRATH’S girl, Mary 
Truesdell, objected to his becom- 
ing a professional baseball-player. 

This was inconsistent, for it had been Cur- 

ley’s prowess on the diamond while at 

Truxton University which had captivated 
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her, in the first place. But inconsistency is 
a woman’s prerogative, and often one of her 
chief charms, the existence of which she 
will indignantly deny, through excessive 
modesty, no doubt. 

This is a mistake. Anybody can be con- 
sistent. But to be really femininely incon- 
sistent requires brains and imagination 
and nerve. No mere man could ever do it. 

If Mary Truesdell had not been an ex- 
pert at this sort of thing she could never 
have helped McGrath out in the end, as she 
did. By all the rules of logic she should 
not have cared anything about what became 
of him. She even said herself that it was 
a matter of the utmost indifference to her. 
She never gave him a thought—and she 
hated him. Yet she helped him out when 
he was in trouble. 

Young John J. McGrath, known as 
Curley since his early youth, for the usual 
reason, was a natural ball-player. A man 
can learn to play the violin, write poetry, 
or paint pictures; but ball-players are born, 
not made. 

He had “made the team” at Truxton as 
a freshman, played every infield position 
except pitcher, and in his senior year, as 
catcher and captain of the team, had led 
them, through many hard-earned victories, 
to the intercollegiate championship. 

Through all this Mary Truesdell had 
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been very proud of him. It was nice to be 
engaged to the most popular man in Trux- 
ton. They were to have been married soon 
after his graduation—as soon as he was 
settled in some good position. She sup- 
posed alt a college man had to do was to 
let it be known that he was willing to ac- 
cept a high-class position, and any firm 
would be glad to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Curley had also entertained some such 
ideas at one time, but long before his gradu- 
ation he began to suspect that the business 
of getting a job was not so simple as it 
sounded. When he began looking for one 
in earnest he found this suspicion to be 
quite correct. College graduates without 
technical training were not in demand, and 
the salaries he was offered insulted him, 
until he got used to hearing their figures. 

He had been sent through Truxton Uni- 
versity by his mother, who would not hear 
of any other plans for him. Her boy should 
have the best. He was an only child, and 
his father had died so long ago that Curley 
could scarcely remember him. Mr. Mc- 
Grath had not left a great deal cf money, 
but by such sacrifices as only a mother will 
make, and such scheming and management 
as only a mother can accomplish, she had 
made ends meet, and Curley had missed 
none of the fun of college life. 

“He had accepted it all as a matter of 
course, as sons usually do, but after the 
last ball game, when he went to look for 
her in the grand stand, where she sat with 
Mary Truesdell, he noticed that she wore 
the same old-fashioned plush coat and black 
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silk dress that she had worn to the very 
first game he had played in, as a freshman. 

He had always associated her with these 
clothes in his mind, and would have found 
it hard to picture her dressed in any other 
way, but he noticed for the first time that 
the plush coat was getting just a little worn 
and shabby, and though she smiled proudly 
upon him, her face seemed drawn and tired, 
and older than he had ever seen it look be- 
fore. Her hair was getting very gray, and 
her hat looked funny and odd beside Mary 
Truesdell’s stunning affair. 

So when the question arose whether he 
should accept the offer from the big league 
to catch for the Blankport “Black Sox,” at 
a salary which would buy his mother seal- 
skin coats, new dresses, and willow plumes, 
and fill out the hollows in her cheeks—or 
take up a very gentlemanly position with 
a very high-class firm, at a salary of eight 
dollars a week, with a chance of promotion 
to ten—he chose the former, in spite of 
Mary Truesdell’s objections. 

It should be said in justice to Mary that 
she was anxious to meet all present expenses 
with her own ample income, if he took the 
eight-dollar position, and would gladly have 
bought a whole storeful of clothes for Mrs. 
‘McGrath, if she had known how to suggest 
it. Nor did Curley ever tell her that he 
and his mother were in immediate need of 
funds. But she did not want to be the wife 
of a professional ball-player. One might as 
well marry a prizefighter and be done 
with it. : 

“Some prizefighters are very nice fel- 
lows,” said Curley. 

This was the beginning of a most tragic 
scene. 

“They may be nice fellows,” she re- 
plied, “but that’s no reason why I should 
marry one of them.” 

“T should say not. 
marry me.” 

“But if you cared for me as you say you 
do, you would have some consideration. You 
think more of baseball than you do of me.” 

“You know I don’t,” he denied miser- 
ably, “but it’s good money, and I can’t af- 
ford to turn it down. I don’t intend to be 
a ball-player all my life, and it’s only for 
the summer season anyway. In the fall I 
can look for something else.” 

“In the fall you might go into vaude- 
ville,” she suggested with cutting sarcasm, 
“and do 4 monologue like ‘ Swat’ Clancy. 
Do you remember the grammar he used?” 
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I only want you to 


“You know very well I’d do nothing of 
the sort,” Curley replied indignantly. 
“ But I can’t see any harm in being a ball- 
player for a couple of seasons. It’s the only 
way I have of getting the start I need.” 

“Your picture would be in every pack- 
age of nasty Turkish cigarettes, and in all 
the horrid sporting papers. Ugh!” 

Curley could think of no satisfactory re- 
ply to this, though it did not impress him 
as being such a terrible calamity. 

“Tt’s for your own good, dear,” the girl 
went on persuasively. “You are capable 
of better things.” 

“T’ve got others to think of beside 
myself.” 

“Your mother? Does she approve of your 
becoming a professional ball-player?” 

“She thinks anything I do is O. K.,” he 
answered, smiling. 

“You're spoiled,” declared the girl. 

“T guess I have been,” Curley admitted. 

“Well, I’m not going to spoil you any 
more. You'll just have to give up this fool- 
ish idea.” 

“T can’t,” he insisted stubbornly. 

ae hen you'll have to give me up, that’s 
all. 

“But Mary,” Curley begged, “won’t you 
please be reasonable?” 

“You are the unreasonable one,” she 
said, melodramatically. “You can choose 
between me and baseball.” 

Curley knew he was choosing between 
her and the chance to buy his mother the 
sealskin coats and the good times she need- 
ed—in fact, to return some of the “spoil- 
ing” he had received. So, with a pale face 
and slightly shaking voice, he said ‘“ Good- 
by forever,”’ took back his gold, in the form 
of a modest engagement ring, and all was 
over between them. 


II 


THE almost phenomenal success of Cur- 
ley McGrath with the Black Sox is a mat- 
ter of baseball history which every one who 
reads the papers knows all about. Before 
the season was half over, though only a 
youngster, he became known as the fastest, 
coolest, “headiest” catcher in the league, 
and his batting average was second only to 
that of the great Swat Clancy, of vaudeville 
fame. 

Popular with fans, fellow players, and 
managers alike, his pictures appeared in 
the sporting sheets and on cigarette cards, 
as Mary had predicted, and he began to 
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know such fame as his college successes 
had never brought him. Newspapers paid 
him well for signed articles about the game, 
vaudeville agents offered him big salaries, 
and booking over the “‘big time,’ and 
authors approached him with everything 
from five-act baseball melodramas to mono- 
logues. Money came in easily, and Mrs. 
McGrath was showered with every luxury 
that Curley could possibly think up or get 
his friends to suggest to him. 

Mary Truesdell pretended absolute in- 
difference to, and even ignorance of, all 
this. Mr. McGrath’s affairs were not of 
the slightest interest to her. In fact, she 
rather resented the way people insisted on 
talking about him in her presence. Even 
strangers on the street-cars would remark: 
“Well, little Curley McGrath threw out 
six men at second to-day. I guess that 
boy is bad, eh?” 

It was exasperating. And the news- 
papers simply “flaunted him in her face.” 
She tore up one perfectly good evening 
paper, which she had just paid a cent for, 
threw it down on the floor, and stamped 
on it, simply because it had a big black 
headline across the top of the front page 
reading: “Curley McGrath knocks an- 
other home run.” 

In the mean time a classmate of Curley’s, 
who had graduated with him that year, 
was making hay while the sun shone. A 
good many Truxton fellows would have 
been glad to assume the rdle vacated by 
Curley, but Joe Standing seemed to be the 
successful one. 

He was a handsome fellow, an entertain- 
ing talker, with excellent manners. Not 
an athlete himself, he knew all about all 
kinds of sports, and was willing to bet you 
that the next man who passed would wear 
a derby, or a soft hat, or tan shoes, or black. 
He would take either end of any proposi- 
tion, was known to be “game,” and every 
one said his word was as good as his Lond. 
Probably it was better. 

Miss Truesdell entered into her new 
friendship with this man with a zeal which 
might have been called spiteful. They were 
constantly together, at theaters, dinners, 
dances, motoring, everywhere but at the 
ball games. Curley, seeing and hearing of 
this, clenched his teeth a little tighter and 
played ball harder than ever. 

But Standing was clever enough to see 
that the girl’s cordiality to him did not quite 
ring true, and could hardly miss guessing 


the reason. So he began at once to think 
up a plan for removing all thoughts of 
McGrath forever from her mind. 

It was not enough that she was angry 
with his rival. If something could happen 
which would make her lose her respect for 
him! That was the idea. 

He felt no personal animosity toward the 
ball-player, but was sincerely fond of Mary 
Truesdell, so he set his scheming, gambler’s 
brain to work upon this problem of remov- 
ing the one obstacle which stood in his way. 


III 


Ir was one evening toward the end of 
the season, when Curley’s popularity was 
at its height, that Joe Standing called upon 
him at the Cosmopole Hotel and requested 
a private interview. 

“McGrath,” he began bluntly, when 
they were seated in Curley’s room, “I’ve 
been asked to approach you on a very 
delicate matter. In fact, I may as well say 
at once that I am here representing Fred 
Berg, the gambler, and his crowd.” 

“Then I guess that’s about all I want 
to know,” said Curley. “TI don’t want any 
messages from that bunch of crooks.” 

“Let me say what I’ve got to say and 
get it over,” proceeded Standing. “You 
have been picked as the youngest and new- 
est, as well as one of the most dangerous 
players on the Black Sox, to—er—receive 
this message. Berg and his friends, in- 
cluding myself, have placed the last dollar 
we could beg, borrow, or steal on the 
Bloomington ‘ Buccaneers’ to win the pen- 
nant. They looked like winners a week 
ago, but now the Black Sox are in first 
place, as you know, and, without flattery, 
you are the principal cause of it. Now the 
Buccaneers must win the pennant. That’s 
all. You will only have to ‘throw’ a 
couple of games now and then to let them 
nose you out. A catcher is just the man to 
do the trick without any one getting wise. 
The transaction will pay you just five thou- 
sand dollars.” : 

McGrath realized that he was in a posi- 
tion where he had better keep cool and have 
his wits about him. So he restrained his 
desire to throw Standing out of the win- 
dow, and said: 

“T’m surprised that you, a Truxton man, 
should come to me with such a proposition. 
But you always were a good talker. I sup- 
pose that’s why they sent you.” 
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“T came simply because I am not known 
to be connected with Berg, and your being 
seen with me will not arouse suspicion,” the 
other explained. “If you were seen talking 
with Berg, for instance, it would queer you. 
But if you accept our proposition, we will 
play fair and protect your reputation in 
every way.” 

“JT have every confidence in you, of 
course,” said Curley, “but I’d rather keep 
my reputation so that it doesn’t need pro- 


tecting.”’ 
“Never mind the heroics,” sneered 
Standing. ‘We'll treat you right if you 


treat us right.” 

“And if I refuse?” 

“Tm sorry, Mr. McGrath,” said the 
gambler. “TI tried to have them pick some 
other man for the ‘ goat,’ but they wouldn’t. 
Tl speak frankly to you. If you refuse, 
Berg and his friends know how to get 
even. Your promising baseball career will 
be cut short. There are many ways of get- 
ting a man ‘in bad.’ Things will happen 
to place you under suspicion, and with a 
mediocre catcher in your place, the Buc- 
caneers would probably win the pennant 
anyway.” 

“TI see,” rejoined Curley, still keeping 
his temper. “Well, you can go back and 
tell the Black Hand society that they can’t 
bluff me. Now get out, before I throw you 
out.” 

This was exactly the answer Standing 
had expected and desired. He departed, 
rejoicing, and Curley went to bed with an 
uneasy feeling that he was in a disagree- 
able and perhaps dangerous position. But 
in the morning he laughed at his fears and 
did not even mention the matter to any of 
his friends. 

This was a mistake which a more ex- 
perienced man would not have made. If 
he had told his manager the whole story at 
once he might have saved himself a lot of 
trouble. 

That day the Buccaneers arrived in 
Blankport for a series of five games. 
Curley went on the field that afternoon 
feeling slightly nervous, and made more 
errors than he had ever been guilty of dur- 
ing an entire season. He couldn’t tell just 
what was the matter. His judgment of 
distance was gone and he felt slightly “ rat- 
tled.” He threw a mile over second base’s 
head, and fumbled the ball, letting men 
home who should have been out. 

He tried his best to brace up, but could 
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not, and he began“to get confused and see 
things in a blurred, uncertain way. At 
the bat he did nothing but strike out. 
The score was 6-0, in favor of the Buc- 
caneers, and every one in the grand stand 
and bleachers could see that it was almost 
entirely the catcher’s fault. 

In the clubhouse afterward, he received 
a scolding fr6m the manager which ranged 
in style from the most biting sarcasm to 
the bluntest brutality, and ended by accu- 
sing him of being either drunk or crazy, or 
both. He denied the former, but admitted 
that he might be somewhat “ batty.” 

That same evening, in the hotel lobby, 
when several of the players and their 
friends were standing around within ear- 
shot, Fred Berg, the gambler, appeared 
among them, nodded to one or two of the 
men whom he knew, and tapping Curley 
on the shoulder, said in a loud stage-whis- 
per: “That was great work you did in to- 
day’s game, McGrath.” 

He winked meaningly and _ sauntered 
away, leaving Curley too surprised to an- 
swer him. 

That was all; no more was said. But 
it was enough, under the circumstances, to 
arouse suspicion, and Curley might have 
been accused of “throwing” the game, and 
suspended at once, pending proofs, if his 
manager had not liked him and _ believed 
in him, 

He now told the whole story of how 
Standing had approached him, and _ the 
threats he had made in behalf of Berg. The 
manager believed him, though Curley could 
offer no proofs, and the whole matter was 
kept very quiet, as no manager wants any 
member of his team accused of crooked 
work. When such things get into the 
papers the public is only too ready to jump 
at the conclusion that all baseball is 
“fixed” and that nothing is “on the level.” 
The box-office then suffers. 

The next day McGrath played, if pos- 
sible, a worse game than before, and the 
Buccaneers won by a score of 7-2, which 
put them up in first place again. The third 
game was no better. Buccaneers 4, Black 
Sox 0, appeared on the score-boards all over * 
town, while the crowds groaned. 

Curley wondered if something could be 
the matter with his eyes. The sunlight hurt 
them sometimes, and he saw queer, blinding 
flashes, just at the times when he made his 
worst errors. These errors always seemed 
to occur at the most critical moments in the 
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game, when his blunder meant one or more 
runs for the opposing team. 

One cloudy, threatening afternoon, when 
the light was not, of course, so strong as 
when the sun shone, he managed to put up 
a fairly good game, showing, aside from a 
slight nervousness, almost his old form. 
This led him to believe that his eyes might 
have developed some weakness, but several 
of the best oculists agreed that his vision 
was unusually strong. 

He began to lose his nerve and imagine 
all sorts of things, as his improvement 
proved to be only temporary. The next 
game fell on an unusually hot day, and he 
established a new record for errors, as if to 
make up for the one game he had played 
decently. After this disappointment he went 
to pieces about as rapidly as a player can, 
but still the manager stood by him, doing 
everything possible to help him and keep 
his courage up. 

This “slump” of the new catcher could 
not, of course, be kept out of the papers. 
Every “fan” was discussing it. Mary 
Truesdell still refused to read the base- 
‘hall news, but she overheard enough to 
gather that Curley McGrath had gone to 
pieces, and every one was wondering why. 

Standiug’s plan was working excellently 
so far, but he went just a little too far, as 
people of this kind always do. When the 
first small item questioning McGrath’s 
honesty crept into print, he thought he was 
doing a clever thing when he cut the para- 
graph out and showed it to Miss Truesdell. 
She made no comment, but appeared 
thoughtful during the remainder of his call. 

When he had gone she sent out and bought 
an evening paper which she knew contained 
a first-class sporting page, and made an 
earnest attempt to read the account of the 
day’s ball game. 


’ 


Smith had singled. Jones walked, and 
Brown and Ellis fanned. Clancy clung to 
O’Brien’s liner and the Buccaneers took up the 
stick. Noruns. Second half: King’s fly fell 
into good hands at center and Dinklehaus 
swung like a gate, etc. 


She understood something of baseball, 
but this was too much for her. 

“What absurd language! I'll just go to 
the game myself to-morrow and see what’s 
the matter,” she decided. ‘ Curley—Mr. 
McGrath—may be stubborn and a brute, 
and all that, but he never did a dishonest 
thing in his life, and I know he could not.” 


The following afternoon found her in the 
grand stand, armed with a big pair of field- 
glasses. She meant to find out what was 
wrong with Curley McGrath. Men were so 
stupid. The idea of accusing him of “ cheat- 
ing,” as she expressed it. 

Curely had been told by the manager that 
he could have one more chance that day. 

“Go in and make good now, or it’s ‘ cur- 
tains’ for you,” he said. 

In the first inning he took his place be- 
hind the bat. The first man up had two 
strikes called against him and swung at the 
third, missing by a foot. The ball was 
high and Curley also missed it, letting it 
get clear past him so that he had to run 
back several yards for it. 

The batter looked astonished, and then 
started for first base as fast as his legs could 
carry him. Curley made a wild throw to 
first, and the man was safe. This was un- 
heard of, and the crowd sent up their first 
disgusted groan. The manager was all but 
put off the field for using improper language. 

Another wild throw to second base saw 
this same runner safe on third. The second 
man up was one of the Buccaneers’ best 
sluggers. He got two strikes, but hit the 
third ball in a straight line into the short- 
stop’s hands. The latter held onto it, put- 
ting the batter out, and threw the ball home 
in plenty of time to make a double play. 

Curley fumbled and the man was safe. 
One run for the Buccaneers, and only one 
man out. More hoots and hisses from the 
fans, and bad language from the manager. 

After this Curley made no bad breaks 
for a few minutes, but the visitors were bat- 
ting well and managed to get three men on 
bases. The man on third was doing his 
best to “get the catcher’s goat,” pretending 
that he was going to try to steal home. He 
ventured too far from his base, and Curley 
made the proper play under the circum- 
stances. That is, he threw swiftly to third, 
trying to put this man out before he could 
get back to the bag. 

But the ball went ten feet wide of the 
mark, on the outside of the foul line, and 
was thrown with such force that before it 
could be recovered two of the men on bases 
were home safe, and the third was trying 
to make it. The ball was again thrown: to 
Curley, and this time he managed to put 
his man out. 

But he had let in two unnecessary runs, 
and again the grand stand and bleachers 
yelled their disapproval. 
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“Y’ ain’t playin’ bean-bag, ye big stiff!” 
piped a small boy, and everybody laughed. 

And so for six innings Mary Truesdell 
watched Curley make errors which a kid on 
a vacant lot might have been ashamed of. 
At the bat he never even came near hitting 
the ball, and some one shouted “Get a 
balloon,” when he struck out for the third 
time. The score was now 9-1 in favor of 
the Buccaneers, a man informed her. 

“Three groans for Curley McGrath! 
Get the hook! Give him the gate! Back 
to the bush league!” shouted the more ex- 
citable fans, as Curley dropped a foul which 
he should have caught easily. 

Two more runs came in. “Eleven to 
one!” groaned the big man who was keep- 
ing score. 

Puzzled and astonished, Mary Trues- 
dell tried to think. Curley had never played 
like that at college, even when he was a 
beginner. She could not understand. Let- 
ting her eyes wander beyand the field to the 
near-by houses, the roofs of which were 
crowded with people watching the game 
free, she endeavored to think of some pos- 
sible solution of the mystery. 

Suddenly her attention was attracted by 
a powerful, blinding light which flashed in 
her eyes for a fraction of a second, and was 
as suddenly withdrawn, leaving her blink- 
ing and confused. She looked in the direc- 
tion from which this light seemed to come, 
and saw something odd in a window of one. 
of the houses not far from the grounds. 

A man was standing by some very bril- 
liant object, which glittered in the sunlight 
and sent forth a slender ray of light, which 
at the moment pointed upward and seemed 
to fade out within a few feet of the reflector 
which was its source. She raised her glasses 
and watched the man working with this in- 
strument, which he could shut off with a 
curtain at will. 

Mary thought at first that it might be 
some sort of camera, but evidently it was 
not. 

The man was also watching the game 
through field-glasses. He removed the cur- 
tain from his apparatus, and just at that 
moment Curley McGrath came up to the bat 
again. Each time he swung at the ball 
Mary imagined she saw a flash of light from 
the strange affair in the window. As she 
expected, he struck out, but not as another 
man might, missing the ball by a trifle. He 
struck wildly, blindly, and missed by feet 
instead of inches. 
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McGrath was the third man out and the 
Buccaneers now came to the bat. In his po- 
sition as catcher the girl could not see his 
face, though his back was not directly to- 
ward her either. As he crouched close be- 
hind the batter she got a partial side view 
of him, and by watching closely she was al- 
most certain she could see a glint of some- 
thing very like sunlight on the wires of the 
heavy, protruding mask he was wearing, 
though the part of the field in which he 
stood, by the home plate, was now in the 
shadow of the grand stand. 

A strange suspicion was forming in her 
mind, which she was timid about wording 
definitely even to herself. Perhaps her 
woman’s ignorance on the subject of base- 
ball and sports in general was leading her 
into the invention of an absurdly wild, im- 
possible theory. 

She wanted to find out something which 
would solve Curley’s difficulties and prove 
that he was all right. She admitted this 
now. ‘So probably her desire to help him 
was tunning away with her imagination. 

Yet she knew that Curley could play ball 
if let alone, and she knew that he was not 
“throwing” the games, as that horrid news- 
paper article had intimated. Therefore 
there must be some outside influence work- 
ing against him. And the suspicion in her 
mind “became stronger. 

The people were jeering at him again 
now. She bit her lips in anger and the tears 
sprang to her eyes as she watched him 
crouching patiently in his place, his big 
shoulders hunched forward, evidently try- 
ing his hardest in spite of the insults that 
were being hurled at him. Brushing aside 
this weakness, and with it all her “former 
feelings of hesitation and timidity, she de- 
cided that she would do something at once 
to find out if there was anything in the 
queer theory she had formed. 

But when this decision was reached she 
did not know just how to proceed. If she 
only had some one to advise her! 

Glancing about somewhat helplessly, her 
glance fell upon the big fellow who had in- 
formed her of the score. He was a good- 
natured, kindly-looking man, and did not 
seem at all the kind that would try to flirt. 
Evidently his one desire in life at that es- 
pecial time was that the Black Sox might 
win the game. 

Also he appeared to be the sort of man 
who would understand all about sporting 
subjects and would be able to deal intelli- 
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gently with the situation—if there was any 
situation to deal with. Mary’s suspicions 
were still rather vague, but the man’s ap- 
pearance inspired confidence. 


‘Anyway, this was no time to worry about | 


etiquette and propriety. She would speak 
to him, tell him what was puzzling her, and 
ask his opinion. So she touched him upon 
the’ arm as the best way of attracting his 
attention, for his eyes were riveted upon the 
game, and the crowd was very noisy. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, “but 
would you mind taking these glasses and 
looking at that open window over there 


where the man is standing with that shiny, 


thing?” 

“Certainly, miss,” replied the man, evi- 
dently a trifle surprised, but taking her 
field-glasses and looking in the direction 
she indicated. 

In a second he let out a startled oath, 
what he saw making him forget for the mo- 
ment that he was in the presence of a lady. 

“Pardon me, miss,” he said, “but that’s 
a queer looking arrangement up there, and 
it surprised me. I’m glad you called my 
attention to it. How did you come to notice 
it yourself?” 

“A strong light flashed in my eyes,” she 
replied, “which seemed to come from 
there.” 

The man whistled softly. 

“This may be a big thing,” he went on, 
impressively. 
biggest kind of a scandal. Anyway, we'll 
look into it. I’m a detective. My name is 
Kennedy, and my friend here is Kid Gro- 
ver,” (indicating a small, flashily dressed 
young fellow at his side). “Take a slant 
up at that window, Kid,” he went on, after 
Miss Truesdell had acknowledged the in- 
troduction. “What do you make of it?” 

Mr. Grover took one look through the 
glasses and said simply: 

173 Gee! ” 

“Don’t that look queer to you?” asked 
the detective. 

“Betcher life, cap.” 

“Then we'll get busy and look into it. 
You deserve all the credit for discovering 
this game, miss,” Kennedy added, turning 
to Mary, “and if you’ll come with us we’ll 
guarantee to see that everything is done 
smooth and polite, and that you won’t be 
scared or in any kind of danger.” 

“Of course I'll come,” she said eagerly. 
“Let's hurry.” 

The three of them slipped quietly out of 
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the grand stand, around the corner, down a 
side street, and five minutes later Kennedy 
was unlocking, with a skeleton key, the front 
door of a vacant house a block from the 
ball-park, while Kid Grover guarded the 
back. The latter joined them in the lower 
hallway, and they tiptoed up the stairs to 
the third floor. 

They could hear voices in a back room, 
the door of which was closed. Carefully 
trying this door, they found it to be un- 
locked, and, opening it cautiously about a 
foot, they looked in upon a strange scene. 

A small; light-haired fellow, wearing 
heavy spectacles, was bending over an in- 
genious arrangement of mirrors, while be- 
side him, watching the ball game from the 
window, through a pair of field-glasses, and 
directing the movements of the smaller man, 
stood Curley McGrath’s rival, Joe Stand- 
ing. 

The two were evidently not in the slight- 
est fear of any interruption, and were so 
intent on the business in hand that they did 
not notice the arrival of the newcomers, 
who had now carefully pushed the door 
half-way open, and stood silently watching 
them. If there had been any doubt about 
the game they were playing, their conversa- 
tion would have been sufficient to convict 
them. 

“Now get ready,” said Standing. “ Mc- 
Grath is at the bat again. Now—flash! 
That’s it. Strike one. He missed it by a 
yard. Now—again! Ha, ha! Strike two. 
He nearly broke his back. Once more— 
now! Fine. He’s out. Listen to the 
crowd.” 

From the bleachers and grand stand 
arose the angry hoots and groans of disap- 
pointed fans. 

“Vell, I guess diss vill about finish dot 
catcher, yes?” said the small man with the 
spectacles. 

“He’s to be taken out, I heard, if he 
doesn’t make good to-day, and he certainly 
isn’t making good,” replied Standing. “The 
whole team is rattled now, anyway, and it’s 
a cinch the Buccaneers won’t have much 
trouble getting that pennant. If they do, 
however, all we have to do is throw our lit- 
tle light in some other player’s eyes. The 
day the pennant goes to the Buccaneers you 
and I, and some others, will be on ‘ Easy 
Street.’ ” 

No wonder poor McGrath had been able 
to play only on cloudy days. 

The listeners had heard enough to re- 
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move all possible doubts as to the nature of 
the scene they were witnessing. They had 
unearthed one of the most audacious plots 
in the history of baseball or any other sport 
—ingenious in its very simplicity and nov- 
elty, which its inventors counted upon to 
protect them from suspicion. ‘They had 
been too careless and confident even to place 
guards about the house in which they oper- 
ated, so secure did they feel in the strange- 
ness of their scheme. 

And they might have been justified in this 
feeling but for one bit of carelessness—the 
flashing of their reflector in a girl’s eyes as 
she sat in the grand stand. 

Detective Kennedy was too excited to 
keep still any longer. He knew the thing 
would be a great “boost” for him. Big 
people would probably be implicated and a 
giant swindle prevented. It would be in 
all the papers, and he would get the credit, 
or most of it. 

“Throw up your hands!” he snapped, 
swiftly drawing his gun. ‘We've got you 
with the goods and the game is up. Bet- 
ter take it quietly, and make no disturb- 
ance.” 

The two offenders seemed far too de- 
moralized with surprise and fear, as they 
whirled and looked into the muzzle of his 
weapon to attempt to make any “ disturb- 
ance.” ‘They held up their hands as direct- 
ed, and said nothing. 

“Spoilin’ the game, huh, you crooks,” 
said Kennedy’s friend, Kid Grover, his 
mind still intent on his beloved baseball. 
“T just ought to hand youse one, and if it 
wasn’t for the lady—” 

“Don’t mind me, Mr. Grover,” put in 
Miss Truesdell. 

It was not until she spoke thatthe as- 
tonished Standing recognized her. 

“What are you doing here?” he growled, 
flushing darkly. “This affair is nothing 
for you to be mixed up in.” 

“Oh yes it is,” she replied, “and don’t 
be impolite or my friend, Mr. Kid Grover, 
will ‘hand you one.’” 
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“Tickled to death, any time you say, 
lady,” said the gallant Kid. 

“The game is over,” announced Ken- 
nedy, looking out of the window. “Just 
run down-stairs, Kid, call up the clubhouse 
and ask Kingston, the manager, and Curley 
McGrath to come over here right away. 
They'll be interested to see this outfit.” 

The Kid disappeared, and in his absence 
the detective put in the time handcuffing 
the prisoners, and with Miss Truesdell ex- 
amining the reflecting apparatus which had 
played such havoc with poor McGrath’s 
career. In an incredibly short time the Kid 
returned with the two ball-players at his 
heels. 

“Couldn’t see a phone handy, so I just 
went after them,” he explained. 

“Mary—Miss Truesdell!” gasped Cur- 
ley, in confusion. 

“ Curley—Mr. 
mocked, teasingly. 


the girl 


McGrath!” 


The scene which followed was one of re- 
joicing for all except Joe Standing and his 
accomplice, from whom a full confession 
was drawn, implicating Fred Berg and his 
crowd of “sure thing” gamblers, and sta- 
ting at exactly what games he had used his 
reflector to upset Curley McGrath’s play- 
ing. These games were afterward canceled 
by the board of directors of the league, 
which put the Black Sox back in first place, 
where they remained, with Curley’s assist- 
ance, until the pennant was captured. 

Curley McGrath “came back” imimedi- 
ately to his old form, and even better, play- 
ing with a dash and vim which he had 
never shown before. This surpassing ac- 
tivity may have been due to good spirits, 
on account of his also having “come back” 
in another and entirely different game. 

Any time at all now you are liable to 
see an item in the paper about Mr. John J. 
McGrath and Miss Mary Truesdell, “both 
of Blankport,” etc. But don’t look on the 
sporting page for it. It will have nothing 
to do with baseball. 


A CONTRAST. 


OvutTsIDE the window one was stirred 
Such sight of slavery to see; 

Inside, within its cage, the bird 
Sang its sweet song of liberty. 


Tom Masson. 


Marte B. 
Schrader? 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


MinpreD TEMPLE, residing with 
her widowed mother in a small 
Western town, expects to be quietly 
marricd to one Huntly. On the 
day preceding the ceremony, while 
Mrs. Temple is away, a masked 
man arrives at her home, binds and gags Mary, the maid-servant, and forces Mildred to mount 
one of two horses he has provided and ride with him for a long distance into the mountains. 
Arrived near a lighted cabin, he amazes her by taking his departure and saying that she may never 


see him again. 


the Indian squaw, only occupant of the cabin, has to offer. 
to the Temple residence and admits that the case has a most peculiar look. 


It is night, there is no other refuge at hand, so perforce she accepts what hospitality 


Meantime Sheriff Border is summoned 
He is still more 


amazed when Huntly tells him that he had expected to wed Miss Temple the next day. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE GRILL. 


OU mean to say you expected to 
marry Miss Temple to-morrow?” 
exclaimed the sheriff, completely 

dum founded. 

“Yes. Why not?” replied Huntly. 

“TI never heard about a wedding,” ex- 
plained the sheriff. 

“How could you? That’s perfectly 
natural. No one was told except the imme- 
diate family and one or two intimate 
friends in the East. Neither Mrs. Temple 
nor Mildred cares for a lot of fuss and 
feathers, so we decided to say nothing until 
after the event. Such an occasion creates 
so much talk in a little town like this.” 

“That’s true,” replied Sheriff Border. 
“But somehow a wedding without talk 
doesn’t seem like a real wedding. You’ve 
got to expect that.” 

“TI know Mrs. Temple will tell you about 
it later on,” proceeded Huntly. “In the 
confusion she neglected to mention it.” 

“Well, this is exactly like a novel,” de- 
clared Border. ‘“‘ Bride kidnaped! Dis- 
tracted bridegroom! ’” 


“ 


Began March ARGOSY. 


He paused suddenly and looked 
Huntly. 

“Only,” he added, “you don’t seem so 
much distracted.” 

“Oh, but I am,” said the young man. 
“T assure you I am.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Border. 

“Just because I didn’t give way to a 
burst of useless language, and tear my hair, 
and make a scene—” 

Border studied Huntly attentively. 

“You ain’t the kind to make a scene,” 
he remarked reflectively. 

“That’s just it,” replied Huntly. 
that you begin to understand me.” 

“T think I do,” said the sheriff. 

“Tt’s like this,” continued the young man: 
“Tn the East, where I come from, we do all 
we can to restrain our feelings. In the 
West it is different.” 

“Thank Heaven for that,” fervently ex- 
claimed the sheriff. 

“T beg pardon,” observed Huntly. 

“No offense,” said Border. “Only it must 
be an awful tough job to keep from saying 
and doing what you want to.” 

“Oh, one gets accustomed to putting a 
clamp on his real self. A little practise 
Single copies, 10 cents. 
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makes perfect, you know. And when every- 
body is doing the same thing it really isn’t 
half so difficult as you would imagine.” 

“T suppose not,” replied the sheriff. 

“As a matter of fact,” continued the 
young man, “I am in a terribly upset 
state.” 

“Do you 
doubtfully. 

“TI certainly do,” said Huntly. “How 
would you feel if you had come a long way 
to marry the girl you wanted—the only one 
you ever really cared about—and then, at 
the last moment, have some terrible catas- 
trophe like that occur?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Border. “It’s 
too much for me. And you came out here 
just to marty her?” — 

“T did,” replied Huntly. “She’s worth 
coming such a distance for, don’t you 
think?” 

“Well,” thoughtfully replied the sheriff, 
“T ain’t ever had the honor of knowing the 
young lady, but her mother seems a fine 
woman, and—and—” 

Suddenly he thought of the money in the 
family. 

“T guess she must be worth the trouble,” 
he added with significant emphasis. 

But Huntly ignored the accented word. 

“Oh, she is,” the assented calmly. 

Huntly apparently took no notice of the 


mean it?” asked Border 


sheriff’s effort to penetrate his inner 
thoughts, but continued in a careless 
fashion: 


“The news was a great shock, I assure 
you. I was talking with Mrs. Temple about 
to-morrow when—” ; 

“Where were you when you met Mrs. 
Temple?” asked the sheriff. 

“Why, somewhere on the main street,” 
replied Huntly. ‘I don’t remember exact- 
ly where. I was on my way here to see my 
fiancée.” 

“Was she expecting you?” 

“Now, really, my dear sir, I suppose she 
was, but I couldn’t say definitely. Very 
naturally a young lady who intended to be 
married the next day would expect a call 
from her fiancée the evening before, don’t 
you think?” 

“Where had you been previous to your 
meeting with Mrs. Temple?” 

“Oh, strolling about the woods some- 
where. Really, the country about here is 
fine. We haven’t anything at all like it in 
the East.” 

“Yes, yes, it’s a fine country,” admitted 
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Border, “but how long were you strolling 
about in it?” 

“That I couldn’t say. For several hours 
possibly.” 

“Then you weren’t in town when the 
abduction occurred?” 

“From all accounts I must have been 
some distance away,” replied Huntly in 
nonchalant tones. 

“Did you meet anybody in your walk?” 

“Can’t say that I did. If any one passed 
I don’t remember it. My dear man, when a 
fellow is going to be married next day, he is 


_ hardly in a state of mind to notice every- 


thing that crosses his path. Very naturally 
he is thinking about the young lady.” 

“T see,” commented Border, but as a mat- 
ter of fact he didn’t see at all. He began 
to look upon Huntly as an Eastern mystery, 
and one which didn’t particularly appeal 
to him. 

“But why all these questions? ” demanded 
Huntly, looking Border straight in the eyes. 

“Merely trying to get things untan- 
gled,” replied the sheriff. 

“T don’t see where J can be of much 
assistance.” 

“Oh, but you can,” declared Border.” 
“You see, I will have to get you to take 
charge of affairs.” 

“Me? Why?” asked the young man 
in surprise. 

“Why, because you were to have been the 
young lady’s husband. Poor Mrs. Temple 
needs some one to take the burden off her 
shoulders.” 

“Of course,” said Huntly, “I shall only 
be too glad to do all I can.” 

“Well, then,” continued the sheriff, 
“that’s some help. I have my own ideas in 
regard to this affair.” 

“So you remarked,” replied Huntly, 
coolly. ‘And what are they?” 

“There can be only one reason for the 
abduction.” 

“And that is—” inquired Huntly. 

“Money! Ransom!” he declared. 

“Tmpossible!” exclaimed Huntly. 

“Why impossible? ” 

“ Because—because, no one here knew 
that Miss Temple is heiress to a fortune.” 

“How can you be sure of that?” _ 

“Mrs. Temple, herself, told me that she 
had been very careful not to let it be known 
that Mildred would inherit several hundred 
thousand when she comes of age.” 

“Then she hasn’t reached the time yet 
when she will receive her money?” 
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“No. Her father was most particular 
in his will to make provision against her 
getting it before she was old enough to 
appreciate its value.” 

“T see. Evidently he had not thought of 
her being married so early.” 

“Evidently not. He did not refer to the 
possibility of her marrying. He supposed, 
of course, that her mother would guide her 
selection as to a husband.” 

“And did she?” 

“T may say that Mrs. Temple approves 
of me,” proudly replied Huntly. 

“And Miss Temple?” 

“She loves me devotedly.” 

The sheriff studied him for a moment, 
but made no reply. 

“We are extremely congenial,” continued 
the young man. “We like the same things. 
She is a girl who appreciates the very best 
in everything.” 

“ And you are prepared to give her all the 
fine things she likes?” 

“JT will do the best I can,” answered 
Huntly. “Of course, I cannot provide for 
her in the style of a millionaire, but I will 
do the best I can.” 

“Until she inherits her fortune?” sug- 
gested the sheriff. 

“Why, yes. After that, she has nothing 
to worry about. But what makes you think 
that ransom was the motive in this case?” 

“There’s nothing else to think,” replied 
the sheriff. “Some one who knew about 
her fortune decided to make a lump sum 
of easy money. It’s as plain as the nose 
on your face.” 

We had hardly finished speaking before 
one of his men entered with a white en- 
velope, which he had found under the door. 

Border tore open the cover quickly. 

“What do you think of this?” he ex- 
claimed. “It’s just as I said.” 

He handed the paper to Huntly, who read 
the folowing: 


Miss Mildred Temple will be returned home 
safe and sound on payment of $20,000 to be 
placed in the blasted tree by Silver Creek 
Bridge. No tricks, or the death of the girl 
will be the answer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


“Wuat did I tell you,” triumphantly ex- 
claimed Border, pointing to the note. 
“Was I right or wrong?” 


Huntly did not answer the sheriff’s ques- 
tion. He was busy reading the communica- 
tion over again. : 

“The man in the black mask didn’t lose 
much time in making his wants known, 
did he?” went on the sheriff. “Seems to 
be pretty much in a hurry to get his money. 
This is the quickest demand I ever saw, and 
I know something about the ransom busi- 
ness, too. This ain’t the first one that’s 
come under my notice.” 

“Why?” asked Huntly. “Do they 
usually wait a while before asking for the 
cash? I don’t see anything very precipi- 
tate about the affair.” 

“You don’t, eh?” 

oe No.” 

“Well, generally the abductor keeps the 
stolen person—usually a  child—long 
enough to make the parents sufficiently wor- 
ried to be willing to pay the demand with- 
out hesitating. This time the man seems 
to have known his parties pretty well.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Just this; the fellow in the black mask 
knew exactly what he was doing, and who 
he had to deal with. No doubt, he knew 
that there was only the mother to battle 
against, and that she would fall an easy 
prey when it came to a reward. Any 
mother with a fortune would gladly give up 
a big part of it to get her child back un- 
harmed without delay. The man who sent 
this note figured all that out.” 

“Oh, he’s clever, all right,” granted 
Huntly. 

“He’s a brute,” declared Border, facing 
Huntly and stared straight into his eyes; 
“and Heaven help him, if I find out who 
he is.” 

“J—I think I would better inform Mrs. 
Temple of the latest development,” said the 
young Easterner. 

“One moment,” interrupted Border, lay- 
ing a restraining hand on the other’s arm. 
“We haven’t finished yet. There’s still a 
few details to be talked over.” 

“Very well, then, only I thought that the 
sooner she knew the better.” 

“That ain’t half as important as what 
I’ve got to say to you right about now,” 
rejoined the sheriff. 

“Go ahead,” said Huntly coolly. 

“Tt’s this. I want to know where you 
stand in this affair?” 

“Where I stand?” repeated Huntly, 
opening wide his eyes. 

“T don’t see why that question should 
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give you any cause for uneasiness, Mr. 
Border.” 

“But it does, Mr. Huntly. You haven’t 
expressed any opinion as yet on this sub- 
ject.” 

“There seems little to be said. My 
fiancée has been kidnaped—evidently for 
purposes of ransom, as you surmised in the 
start. We must get her back at once.” 

“You mean by giving in to the demands 
of the man who sent this paper?” asked the 
sheriff. 

“JT mean nothing of the kind,” answered 
Huntly. “My plan would be to find her 
ourselves. The demand for $20,000 is pre- 
posterous.” 

“Then you will advise Mrs. Temple not 
to pay it?” 

“Certainly. At least not until we have 
left no stone unturned in our efforts to locate 
Mildred.” 

“There! That’s the way I like to hear 
a man talk,” exclaimed the sheriff. 

“You don’t think any one will harm 
her?” anxiously inquired Huntly. 

“T’m not worrying about that,” replied 


Border. “This is all a money game, be- 
lieve me. Now I must lay my plans for the 
search.” 


“You can count on me,” said Huntly. 

“Tn what way?” 

“Tl go with you. Is it a go?” 

“It is,” and the sheriff grasped the young 
man’s hand. “That’s the way I like to hear 
a fellow talk.” 

“What time in the morning do you pro- 
pose to start?” inquired the Easterner. 

“In the morning?” repeated Border in 
surprise. 

“Yes. Make it as early as you like, 
you’ll find me on hand. I won’t leave the 
house to-night, for I am afraid Mrs. Tem- 
ple may have a nervous collapse.” 

“Great Heavens, man, do you suppose I 
am going to wait until morning to look for 
that girl?” 

“TJ don’t see how you can very well do 
anything else,” replied Huntly. “ Much as 
you might want to set to work: earlier, it 
would be impossible.” 

“You don’t know Sheriff Bob Border,” 
declared that valiant gentleman. 

“You mean that—” 

“T mean that there is no time to be lost. 
The sooner we get a start the better. I ex- 
pect to leave here within the next fifteen 
minutes. Are you with me or not?” 

“With you, of course,” declared Huntly. 
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“Only I didn’t see how you could do any- 
thing in the darkness.” 

“Leave that to me. My horse knows 
every trail around here. What I don’t know 
she does, so between the two of us we will 
come pretty near reaching the proper desti- 
nation.” 

“But I have no horse,” objected Huntly. 
“T don’t see how I can get one before morn- 
ing.” 

By way of answer Border called one of 
his men. 

“Say, Jim, slip around to your house and 
bring us another animal. Mr. Huntly here 
thinks he would like to join us in our little 
excursion.” 

The man was off in a jiffy. 

“And now,” went on Border, “I guess 
you’d better break the news to Mrs. Tem- 
ple and tell her what we are going to do.” 

‘Huntly left the room, but soon returned 
accompanied by Mildred’s mother. 

“Mr. Huntly has told me the news,” she 
said. 

“Yes. It’s good news,” replied Border, 
“for at least we now know the reason for 
the crime.” 

“But that doesn’t bring my child back,” 
moaned Mrs. Temple, wringing her hands. 

“Mrs. Temple insists upon paying the 
$20,000 demanded,” said Huntly. 

“Oh,” said Border, looking from the 
woman to the man. “That’s no more than 
I expected. Most women would rather give 
up all the money they’ve got in the world 
than wait a few hours.” 

“A few hours?” repeated Mrs. Temple. 
“Do you think I shall see Mildred that 
soon? But I can’t wait. I prefer to pay 
the money. What is money compared with 
my child?” 

‘She looked 
Huntly. 

“TI am sure, Ned, you will agree with 
me, won’t you?” she added. 

The sheriff fixed his gaze on Huntly and 
waited for his reply. E 

“Twenty thousand dollars is a great deal 


with appealing eyes at 


of money,” the young Easterner said re- 
flectively. 
“T tell you it’s nothing. Nothing at all,” 


declared Mrs. Temple. “To hold my 
‘daughter in my arms once more, to know 
that she is here in her own home, that is 
easily worth the paltry sum.” 

‘The sheriff shook his head and _ still 
watched Huntly. That young man now no- 
ticed this and became rather nervous. 
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“It is for you to decide, Ned,” continued 
Mrs. Temple. “You are to be Mildred’s 
husband, and you will know the wisest thing 
to do. I leave it to you.” 

“There’s only one thing to be done, Mrs. 
Temple,” said the sheriff, “and that is to 
pursue this man and make him give your 
daughter up.” 

“But he might kill hez,” objected the 
mother. 

“T reckon not,” rejoined Border; “not so 
soon at any rate. He’s no doubt got her 
hid somewhere near by. He wouldn’t dare 
stay in the same place for fear of being 
discovered. We'll get him, and then—” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Temple. “Don’t 
murder any one. All I want is my child.” 

“But I must remind you, Mrs. Temple,” 
went on the sheriff, “you’ve got to think 
about the future—about other people’s chil- 
dren. If we let this fellow get off free 
with a reward that will encourage other 
desperadoes to do the same thing. It will 
set a bad example.” 

“The sheriff is right,” declared Huntly 
at last. “I, too, can hardly wait for Mil- 
dred’s return, but we should at least try to 
find her before we give in to the demand 
for money.” 

“ All right, then, Ned,” said Mrs. Temple. 
“But do hurry. You'll never be successful, 
and we shall have to pay the money in the 
end besides losing valuable time. I don’t 
know how I am going to stand the anxiety.” 

“Well, sheriff,” and Huntly spoke in 
cheerful tones, “now that everything is set- 
tled, I am ready to start whenever you are.” 

“We'll make it this very minute,” and 
Border led the way to the front door. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FIGURE IN THE BUSHES. 


Borper led the way to the spot where the 
masked man had hitched the horses. 

“Where are we going?” asked Huntly. 

“To find out something I want to know,” 
replied the sheriff. “Here, Tom,” he called 
to one of his men. “Let’s have that lan- 
tern. I want to examine these hoof-prints 
more carefully than you did.” 

“Oh, there were two horses all right,” 
said Tom. 

“T believe that,” replied the sheriff, “but 
that don’t satisfy me.” 

“What more can you expect to dis- 
cover?” inquired Huntly. 


“Tl answer that question in just a min- 
ute,” and Border dropped to his hands and 
knees and looked closely at the ground. 

Huntly and Tom stood near by watching 
him curiously. 

“There ain’t nothing there,” Tom re- 
marked. 

“Don’t be too sure,” and the sheriff held 
the light still closer to the ground. 

At last he raised it triumphantly. 

“T thought so,” he announced with a 
chuckle. 

“What is it?” asked Huntly. 

“You found something!” observed Tom. 

“You bet I did. The rest is easy.” 

He motioned to both Tom and Huntly, 

“Tt’s like reading writing,” he went on. 
“Couldn’t be any plainer. One of those 
two horses had a loose shoe,” said the sher- 
iff, pointing to the hoof prints. 

“Sure enough,” exclaimed Tom. “TI 
never thought of that.” 

“Two horses and one with a loose shoe, 
It’s a cinch,” said the sheriff. “We'll run 
them down in no time. Go get the boys to- 
gether, Tom, while we decide on the best 
way to start.” 

Tom did as ordered, and the rest of the 
men gathered quickly. Word had gone 
tbout that they were to follow the abductor, 
so when the sheriff called upon them, each 
man was ready with his horse and a bite of 
provisions for a long ride. 

The sheriff and Huntly mounted their 
horses and the cavalcade set off, Border 
leading the way and following the hoof- 
prints. 

“T can’t imagine anything so clumsy,” 
he remarked. ‘“Wouldn’t you think that 
the fellow would know better, boys?” 

“You sure would,” replied one of the 
men. ‘ He can’t be so very smart after all.” 

“He was smart enough to get away with 
the girl, all right,” said Border dryly. “The 
question now is, can he keep her?” 

“Are you sure, though,” interrupted 
Huntly, “that the hoof-prints belong to the 
two horses used by the abductor?” 

“Look here, Mr. Huntly, they couldn’t 
belong to any others. Who is going to 
hitch two horses at that particular time in 
that particular spot? Answer that.” 

Huntly couldn’t for the moment, but after 
careful thought he replied: 

“There may be some mistake. 
we are following the wrong clue.” 

“Don’t you worry about that,” rejoined 
the sheriff, “we’ve got the right one all 


Perhaps 
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right. Ill prove it to you before I am 
through with this affair.” 

“T hope so,” said Huntly. 

“Why, I’ve got my man right now,” de- 
clared Border, looking keenly at the East- 
erner. 

“Where?” asked the latter, looking 
around. 

“T’ve as good as got him,” finished Bor- 
der. “This loose shoe will be his finish. 
Ha, ha!” 

“TI don’t see any cause for merriment,” 
observed Huntly. 

“T’m laughing at the idea of a man not 
having more sense than this fellow. Boys,” 
he added, calling back over his shoulder, 
“for the honor of the community I hope 
this piece of work wasn’t done by any of 
our former respected members of society.” 

This caused a general laugh in which all 
joined with the exception of Huntly. 

“Vou don’t seem to appreciate our wit 
out here, Mr. Huntly,” observed the sheriff. 
“Well, maybe it is a bit strained, but it 
carries its point just the same.” 

As he spoke they reached a small stream. 

Crossing it, they climbed the opposite 
bank. ; 

“Well, I] be derned,” exclaimed the 
sheriff. “I can’t find them.” 

Once more he descended from his horse 
and began searching the ground, the men 
with him joining in the hunt. 

“He must have gone down stream a bit, 
boys,”’ Border decided at last, “he ought to 
have had sense enough to do that, if he real- 
ly wanted to get away with the prize.” 

The men scattered both up and down 
stream. 

It wasn’t long before one of them called 
out: 

“Here they are again, sheriff!” 

“Good!” declared Border. “I thought 
so. He made a little détour, but we’ll find 
that he’s back on the same trail again.” 

‘He was right. After a short distance the 
hoof-prints once more emerged into the trail, 
and the party started on again with the 
feeling that they were going in the right 
direction. 

“The route is not so easy for a mile or 
so along here,” commented Huntly. 

“How do you know that?” asked Bor- 
der quickly. 

“Because I have been here before.” 

“Maybe you strolled out here this after- 
noon,” said the sheriff, “when you took 
your walk in the country.” 


“Oh, no, not this afternoon,” quickly re- 
plied the Easterner. “It—it was several 


days ago.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Border. “I know 
every inch of this trail. I know where it 
leads.” 


He stopped his horse and waited for the 
others to come up. 

“Boys,” he said, “keep some little dis- 
tance behind, but be within pistol-shot. Mr. 
Huntly and I will go on. I think it best to 
separate. You never can tell what will 
happen.” 

Following instructions, the men fell be- 
hind, while the sheriff and Huntly spurred 
ahead. 

“Mrs. Temple seems to like you pretty 
well, Mr. Huntly,” remarked Border sud- 
denly. 

“Ves, she does,” admitted the young 
man. 

“And Mr. Temple—?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“I know. But before he died? 
approve of the match?” 

“Mr. Temple knew nothing about it,” 
said Huntly. “It was not until after he 
died that I became acquainted with Mil- 
dred. But both she and her mother have 
assured me that I am just the kind of man 
Mr. Temple would have liked.” 

“And the young lady has no brothers?” 

“Not one.” 

“Then who looks after her interests?” 

“Her interests?” 

“Ves, her inheritance.” 

“Oh, but I told you she hadn’t come into 
that yet—not until she is of age.” 

“Oh, I remember now,” said the sheriff; 
“but there are certain financial matters to 
be attended to. Without a man in the 
family it must be difficult. Perhaps Mrs. 
Temple calls on you now and then—just 
to show her confidence—to handle affairs 
for her.” : 

He watched Huntly keenly and waited 
anxiously for his reply. 

“Oh, no,” replied the Easterner; “I 
know nothing about such matters. Mrs. 
Temple employs a lawyer for that.” 

The men were now going at a rapid pace. 
The trail lay clear before them, and the 
hoof-prints of the two horses were quite 
distinct. 

“Did you ever see anything prettier than 
that?” asked the sheriff. “Oh, this is a 
pleasure. We'll be there before long.” 

“Where?” 


Did he 
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“At our destination. And unless I’m 
greatly mistaken we shall be well rewarded 
for all our trouble.” 

“Sh!” exclaimed Border jumping from 
his horse and motioning to Huntly to do 
likewise. 

The sheriff then crept quietly forward. 

Huntly caught sight of a dark form movy- 
ing in the bushes. 

“Throw up your hands!” commanded 
Border as he covered the figure with his re- 
volver. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE END OF THE TRAIL. 


Ir was a nervous moment for Huntly. 

“Throw up your hands there!” again or- 
dered the sheriff, but a rustling sound and 
an oncoming figure proved that his words 
were unheeded. 

“Another step and I’ll shoot,” warned 
Border, moving forward with his weapon 
ready in his hand. 

The next instant his foot caught on a pro- 
jecting root and he fell heavily to the 
ground, the pistol being discharged at the 
same instant. 

Simultaneously with the report the dark 
figure in the bushes made a leap forward. 

Huntly, meantime, had drawn his own 
weapon and held it in readiness for the 
unknown to declare himself. 

But to his amazement he discovered that 
the dark form was not that of a human be- 
ing at all. It was a huge, black bear. 

Another instant and the beast would have 
attacked the sheriff. But Huntly was too 
quick for him. ‘There was a loud report, 
followed by the sound of a heavy body 
crashing through the bushes. 

“A bear!” exclaimed the sheriff in sur- 
prise. 

“Looks like it,” observed Huntly coolly 
as he replaced his revolver in its holster. 

“And you laid him out?” went on 
Border. 

“Well, anything astonishing in that?” 

“No,” replied the sheriff, “only I didn’t 
know you Eastern chaps were such good 
shots.” 

“Oh, 
Huntly. 

“You saved my life,” added Border. 

“Glad to have been of service,” answered 
the other. 

“You can’t do much more for a man than 


I’m nothing wonderful,” said 


that,” continued the sheriff, “and I want to 
tell you that I’ll never forget it.” 

“Nonsense,” rejoined the Easterner. 
was nothing at all. 
done as much.” 

“Well, who would have thought that we 
would see a bear!” went on the sheriff. 

“T must say I never had the pleasure of 
meeting one before,” said Huntly. 

“They’re not exactly pleasant acquaint- 
ances,” proceeded Border, “especially when 
they are mad and hungry as this one seems 
to have been. It’s all the more wonderful 
that you landed him since this is your first 
experience.” 

The two men examined the carcass. 

“My, but he’s a big fellow! One of the 
biggest I have ever seen in these parts,” de- 
clared the sheriff. 

“What shall we do with him?” asked 
Huntly. 

“That’s for you to decide. He’s yours.” 

“Well, we can’t very well take him along 
with us, can we?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be advisable just at pres- 
ent,” said the sheriff with a smile, “espe- 
cially as we shall probably have a more 
precious prize to bring back with us. We 
must be on our way. We can’t lose time 
worrying about a dead bear when there’s a 
young and pretty girl in danger.” 

“Yes, we must find her,” added Huntly. 
“J make you a present of the bear.” 

“This is too much,” said the sheriff, who 
had visions of the money to be derived from 
the flesh and skin. 

“ A mere nothing—just to show my regard 
for the sheriff,” declared Huntly. 

“Say, Mr. Huntly, you’re all right,” re- 
marked Border, greatly pleased. “We'll 
just leave the fellow here till we get back. 
Then I'll send somebody up to cart him into 
town.” 

“All right, then. Now on,” said Huntly. 

“Tf there’s anything I can ever do to 
show my appreciation, just call on me,” re- 
marked Border gratefully. 

“Why, you are already going to do some- 
thing that will please me more than any- 
thing you could possibly imagine,” replied 
the Easterner. ‘“ You are going to help me 
get back my fiancée; what more could I ask 
than that?” 

The next minute the two men had mount- 
ed their horses and were once more on the 
trail. Meantime they had lost sight of their 
followers. 

“Never mind,” said the sheriff, “we 
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can’t lose ’em. They’ll be up with us be- 
fore we know it.” 

“Where are we going?” asked Huntly 
presently. 

“Tl answer that question before long,” 
responded Border. 

Just then he dismounted and began exam- 
ining the earth. 

“We're on the right path,” he reported 
with a chuckle. “I thought so. You can’t 
fool Bob Border—not after these years of 
dealing with criminals.” z 

“Criminals!” exclaimed Huntly. 

“What else can I call a man who makes 
off with a young girl?” 

“What is the penalty?” asked Huntly. 
. “You see that big limb, there?” and the 
sheriff pointed toward the right. 

“Well, the long arm of the law ain’t 
nothing compared with the strong arm of a 
tree,” added Border. 

“An awful death!” shuddered Huntly. 

“But one he’ll deserve,” exclaimed Bor- 
der with satisfaction. “I’m here to preserve 
the law, but you don’t suppose for one min- 
ute that those men coming after me will let 
him take things so easy as the law hands 
7em.out, do you? And what can one man 
say against a crowd?” 

They rode on in silence for a few min- 
utes. 

“T declare,” suddenly burst out the sher- 
iff, “this fellow must have been a green 
one, sure enough. Why, he hasn’t got the 
sense of a rabbit! On he goes, leaving a 
trail as plain as the nose on your face. A 
baby could follow him. I wonder who he 
is! Can’t be anybody I ever met before. 
They were all clever men and understood 
their business.” 

“How do you mean clever?” 

“Why, they would have gone to no end 

of trouble to throw us off the scent. They 
would have ridden round and back and 
over rocks and jumped gulleys—anything 
to mix us up. This is a soft snap. Come 
on.” 
The ride lasted some miles farther until 
suddenly the sheriff dismounted once more. 
By this time it was broad daylight and 
everything stood out distinctly. Huntly 
expressed surprise at the wonderful pano- 
rama spread before him. As the mists of the 
morning were dissipated by the rising sun 
a scene of unparalleled splendor was spread 
out before them. —~ 

“We must be very high up,” he said as 
he looked down on the valley. 
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At that instant Border gave vent to an 
exclamation of satisfaction. 

“Here we are,” he announced. 

“ Already?” 

“Well, I should say,” replied Border. 
“We must dismount.” 

“But why?” 

“Don’t you see these tracks?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know what they mean.” 

“Oh,” said Border, “I forgot you are 
from the East. By all signs right and proper 
I read on the ground as plain as in a first 
reading-book, that right here is where the 
man in the black mask and the girl left 
their horses and began the rest of the climb 
on foot.” 

“You don’t say so,” remarked Huntly, 
gazing in surprise at the impressions in the 
earth. 

“The horses were left here for a little 
while, until the abductor could take the girl 
up the mountain. See?” 

“You'll have to explain,” said Huntly. 
“Tt’s all Greek to me.” 

Border gave him a searching look which, 
however, in no way ruffled the young man’s 
calm expression. 

“You can tell by the way the earth is 
trampled on,” proceeded Border. “Two 
horses would have to stand here some little 
time to make all these marks.” 

“TI see,” rejoined Huntly. “And you 
think they went the rest of the way on foot.” 

“No doubt of it,” said the sheriff. “ And 
in about five or ten minutes I’ll prove it to 
you, for we are going to the exact spot.” 

“You seem to know this locality.” 

“I do. The man in the black mask 
didn’t count on that.” 

Once more the sheriff pointed to the 
ground. 

“Here are her footsteps,” he cried tri- 
umphantly. “What did I tell you? And 
here,” he added with a savage look, “are 
his! There’s no mistake. Follow me.” 

On they went up the narrow trail which 
Mildred had climbed a few hours before. 

She little dreamed that help would so 
soon be at hand. 

Suddenly the sheriff stopped and touched 
Huntly on the shoulder. 

The Easterner started. 

“What is it?” he asked nervously. 

“There,” and Border pointed to the 
cabin which was now plainly to be seen, 
“there is the answer.” 

A few minutes later the two men stood 
before the door. 
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“Open in the name of the law,” called 
the sheriff in stern tones after a thunderous 
knock. 


CHAPTER XI. 
_ THE MYSTERY OF THE MASKED ONE, 


ALL was silent. No sound gave evidence 
that the cabin was occupied. : 

“There’s no one inside,” declared Hunt- 
ly. 
a Don’t you believe it,” rejoined Border, 
and once more he repeated his command. 

“Open, or I'll break down the door.” 

And to emphasize his meaning, he 
knocked loudly with the butt of his revol- 
ver. 

The next instant there was the noise of 
some one moving about, a bolt was with- 
drawn, and the door opened. 

At first the aperture was only a crack, so 
that the occupant of the cabin could inspect 
those on the outside. 

Sheriff Border, however, boldly shoved 
his foot inside. 

Holding his gun on a level with his eyes, 
he was prepared for anything which might 
happen. 

Huntly, too, was keyed up to a high pitch. 
He stood close behind the sheriff, with his 
own revolver ready for instant use. 

It was a nervous moment, for neither 
man knew what an examination of the in- 
terior of the cabin would reveal. 

Whoever was on the.other side of the 
door. tried in vain to close it again. 

Border applied his broad shoulders, and 
the next moment the barrier gave way. 

The two men started back as the Indian 
squaw stood before them with folded arms. 

“™Mornin’!” she said in her low, guttural 
voice. 

“Never mind about that,” replied the 
sheriff. 

“What want?” demanded the squaw, 
barring the entrance with her body. 

“You know what I want—who I want,” 
answered Border, starting to push his way 
in. 

“No go in,” said the squaw. 
Border seemed to have a second thought. 
“JT am not going to take any chances,” 
he remarked aside to Huntly. 

Turning to the woman he said: 

“All right. But you come outside a 
moment. I want to ask you something.” 

The squaw stepped beyond the door, 


closing it behind her. As soon as she did 
so, Border seized her arms. 

“Now, I guess we won’t have any 
trouble,” he cried. “Lend a hand here, 
Huntly. We'll fix her so she won’t inter- 
fere.” 

“No kill,” begged the Indian. 

“Keep quiet,” cautioned the sheriff, as 
he gagged and bound her. 

Together the two men carried her a little 
distance from the house, and left her there. 

“TI don’t believe there’s anybody else in 
the cabin,” remarked Huntly. 

But Border merely looked wise. 

“You can’t tell a thing about it,” he 
said. “It’s my opinion that the squaw 
was not alone. At any rate, we’ll investi- 
gate. Now, ready once more.” 

As he spoke he drew -his gun and pre- 
pared for surprises. 

Followed by Huntly he again approached 
the door, which had been rebolted on the 
inside. 

-“ You see,” triumphantly exclaimed the 
sheriff. “What did I tell you? Now to 
find out who is on the other side.” 

“Tn the name of the law,” he said, beat- 
ing on the door. 

There was no answer. 

“Open, or I’ll break down the door.” 

Still no response. 

“Very well, then; here goes.” 

There was a crash as the door gave way 
agaist the sheriff’s powerful frame. 

There came a feminine scream. The 
next instant they were face to face with 
Mildred Temple. 

The girl stood there with her pistol in 
hand, evidently prepared to defend herself. 

She was just about to pull the trigger 
when her eyes fell on Huntly. 

“Ned!” she cried. 

“Mildred,” he answered. 

Then she flung herself against his breast. 

“Am I dreaming,” she sobbed, “or is it 
really you?” z : 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Huntly, as he 
placed his arms protectingly about her. 

“It’s too be good to be true,” she almost 
sobbed. “Oh, what a terrible night!” and 
she shuddered. 

Just then the sheriff coughed discreetly. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Huntly. “Mildred, 
dear, this is Sheriff Border, who started the 
search for you. If it hadn’t been for him, 
none of us would have had the first idea of 
what to do or where to go.” 

Mildred turned to Border with a smile. 
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“T can’t tell you how grateful I am, and 
shall always be to you, Mr. Border,” she 
said. 

“Yes. The sheriff has done a great 
piece of work, in such quick time, too,” 
went on Huntly. “We can never thank 
him enough, can we, Mildred?” 

“Indeed we can’t,” replied the girl. 

It was Border’s time to speak now. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Mr. Huntly here,” 
he said, “I would never have been able to 
finish the rescue.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked the 
irl, 
oa Oh, he just saved my life,” explained 
Border, “by killing one of the biggest bears 
I have ever seen in this part of the 
country. The beast was making dead for 
me. I stumbled and fell. The next 
minute it would have been all up with me 
if Mr. Huntly hadn’t landed a bullet right 
in the bear’s forehead.” 

“Qh, that was brave of you,” said Mil- 
dred, her eyes shining with pleasure at the 
story of her lover’s pluck. 

“Tt was nothing at 
answered the young man. 

“Excuse me, Miss Temple,” went on 
Border, “I don’t like to interrupt this ten- 
der meeting, but would you mind telling us 
about this strange abduction?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mildred. “It’s all a 
mystery to me. Why anybody would want 
to kidnap me is something inexplicable.” 

She then related the story of the happen- 
ings concerned with her leaving home. 

“My poor, little girl,” murmured Huntly 
sympathetically, as she finished. 

“Well, it’s all over now,” she said, “and 
let’s forget it. Take me home to my mother. 
I know she must be nearly distracted.” 

“But what became of this man?” the 
sheriff wanted to know. 

“JT haven’t any idea,” answered Mildred. 
“As I told you, he left me after pointing 
out the cabin.” 

“When did he say he would return?” 

“He said that I would never see him 
again.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the sheriff. 

“Yes. I was afraid of him, and never 
dreamed that he would leave me as he did. 
He even handed me my pistol, which I 
didn’t know I had, and which had fallen 
from my dress. He told me too keep it, 
that I might need it later on.” 

“Well, I'll be blowed,” exclaimed Bor- 
der. ‘He was a cool one, all right.” 


Tas 
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all,” modestly 
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“Oh, he was cool enough,” said Mildred. 
“TI asked him why he was carrying me 
away, and a great many other questions, 
but he always laughed, and I got no infor- 
mation whatever from him.” 

Border shook his head. 

“What did he look like?” he asked. 

“T can only tell you about his figure,” 
replied the girl. “He wore a black mask, 
and only his eyes gleamed through. Since 
it was night, of course, it was impossible 
to learn the color of these. They might 
have been blue or black, for all I know. 
He was tall, with broad shoulders.” 

She looked from Border to Huntly. 

“About my build?” asked the sheriff. 

“No,” replied the girl with decision. 
“T should say,” she added thoughtfully, 
looking closely at her fiancé, “that he was 
just the height of Ned here.” 

Huntly started. 

“You must be mistaken,” he said. 

“Why, no I’m not,” declared Mildred 
frankly. “He was very much like you, 
dear, very much.” 

Huntly looked at the sheriff, to find the 
latter’s keen eyes studying him closely. 

Neither spoke. 

“His voice wasn’t the same—not any- 
think like yours, Ned. It was much 
deeper,’ Miss Temple went on. 

“Then the man with the mask said he 
wouldn’t return?” said the sheriff, chang- 
ing the topic. 

“Yes, but I am afraid he might come 
back after all,” declared Mildred. “The 
sooner we get away from here the better.” 

“You are quite right,” agreed the sheriff. 

Just then Mildred’s eyes fell on the 
squaw. 

“Please, please, set her free,” she said. 

“What! To run and tell your captor 
what has happened? It wouldn’t be safe,” 
answered the sheriff. 

“Oh, no, I’ll take her home with me as 
my maid. I have taken a fancy to her.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


THE squaw gave way to expressions of 
great joy as soon as the gag was removed 
from her mouth. 

Mildred helped unbind her hands, and 
then assisted her to her feet. 

“There. There, Watonka,” she said. 
“T won’t let any one hurt you.” 
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The Indian woman elected to stay close 
beside the girl. She didn’t trust the two 
men. 

“T don’t see how you can be so for- 
giving, Miss Temple,” observed the sheriff. 

“This poor creature is not to blame,” 
said Mildred. 

“She was merely following orders. 
When I explained things to her she told me 
she would help me to escape.” 

The squaw nodded her head by way of 
confirmation. 

“She’s really very good and kind,” con- 
tinued Mildred. “I think I would have 
gone crazy last night if she hadn’t had some 
humanity in her.” 

“T'll see what I can get out of her,”’ de- 
clared the sheriff. Then, addressing the 
Indian woman, he said sternly: 

“Now, Watonka, I want to know all 
about the man with the mask.” 

The squaw shook her head. 

“Who is he?” demanded Border. 

“No know,” affirmed the squaw. 

“You don’t know?” repeated Border. 

“No know,” said the squaw again. 

“These Indians!” exclaimed the sheriff 
in exasperation to Huntly. “They are 
enough to drive a sane man mad.” 

Turning again to the squaw, he asked: 

“Man give Watonka money?” 

“No, no,” replied the squaw. 
—‘ soon.’” 

“What else did he say?” demanded the 
sheriff. “Did he say he would come back 
soon?” 

“He no come back,” replied the woman. 
“He say, Watonka, take care white girl, 
till I send for her—long time. He show 
money, much money, and  say—‘ this 
yours.’ ” 

“You see,” said the sheriff, “we know 
as much now as we did in the beginning.” 

“Believe me,” replied Mildred, “Wa- 
tonka is all right. She didn’t know.” 

Border looked rather doubtful. 

“Tl have to take your word for it,” he 
remarked dryly. “Now, we had better get 
away. I wonder where the boys are. They 
ought to be here by now.” 

“Surely,” said Huntly. “They should 
have been here ahead of us.” 

“T’ll bet they followed the other trail, 
the one that branches off a few miles below 
here.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Huntly. 

“Oh, we will let them take care of them- 
selves,” replied Border. “We ain’t going 
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to linger here any longer than is necessary, 
for there’s no telling what will happen. 
For all we know we are watched this very 
minute.” 

He looked cautiously about, but was evi- 
dently satisfied that his fears were ground- 
less. 

“Don’t think that the man in the mask 
intends.to leave this young lady solely to the 
guardianship of this Indian,” he added 
wisely. “ He’s too smart for that.” 

“How are we going to get Mildred and 
the squaw away unless we wait for the 
others with the horses?” Huntly wanted to 
know. 

“We'll have to manage the best we can,” 
answered the sheriff. ‘‘ My idea is to start 
home, even if we don’t get very far. You 
and I can walk and let the young lady and 
the squaw ride. It won’t be long before we 
get back to where the other trail crosses this 
one. By that time the boys will have dis- 
covered their mistake, and then we can take 
turns riding and walking.” 

“Oh, yes, do let us get away,” pleaded 
Mildred. “The place gives me the shivers. 
I shall never look at mountains again with- 
out recalling this terrible experience. Oh, 
if he were to return! ” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Border in 
reassuring tones. ‘We two can protect 
you. He’ll never get you again. Trust to 
us for that.” 

With a lingering look in the direction of 
the cabin, Mildred, assisted by Huntly be- 
gan the descent up which she had made 
her way so disconsolately only a few hours 
before. 

“T never was so glad to see any one in my 
life as you, Ned,” she said, as she clasped 
her arm more closely in that of the young 
man. “It’s just like a romance—the idea 
that you should rescue me from that awful 
man.” 

“It certainly reads like a novel,” declared 
the sheriff, who had overheard. “Mr. 
Huntly happened along just at the right 
time.” 

“TY declare,” said Mildred, “the resem- 
blance is wonderful.” 

“What resemblance,” asked Huntly. 

“Why, between you and the man that 
carried me away. You even walk some- 
thing like him. Only the voice is differ- 
ent.” 

“Look here, Huntly,” said the sheriff, 
with a forced attempt at pleasantry, “if 
I didn’t know that you were going to marry 
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the young lady here, I might begin to get 
suspicious of you.” 

“What, of Ned?” laughed Mildred. 
“That would be funny, wouldn’t it? The 
idea of a bridegroom kidnaping his fiancée 
the evening before the wedding! A very 
clever suggestion, Mr. Sheriff, only—only 
there is one serious drawback to it.” 

“And what is that?” asked Border. 

“Why, the bridegroom would have no 
reason to kidnap the bride, since on the 
next day he would have her for his own 
for all the rest of his life.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the sheriff. 

“So you see, your theory would fall com- 
pletely through. I’ve always been told to 
look for the motive.” 

“That’s right,” said Border. “ There’s 
always a motive. No crime was ever com- 
mitted for a lack of reason, unless through 
insanity. The man didn’t impress you as 
being insane, did he?” 

“On the contrary,” declared Mildred. 
“He seemed extremely well balanced.” 

The whinny of a horse broke upon their 
ears at that point. 

“Here we are,” announced the sheriff, 
as he unhitched the two animals. 

The next instant the squaw and Mildred 
were helped into the saddles and, the sheriff 
and Huntly leading the way on foot, the 
journey home began in earnest. 

It was not until then that Mildred began 

-to experience the reaction incident to the 
great strain she had undergone. It was all 
she could do to remain in the saddle, and she 
nearly fell from the horse several times. 

Noticing this, Border remarked: 

“T reckon you didn’t sleep much last 
night, Miss Mildred!” 

“T never closed my eyes,” replied the girl. 
“How could I? The squaw thought me 
sound asleep, but I was only pretending.” 

“Well, try to keep up the best you can 
until you get home, then you can get a good 
long rest without fear of anybody carrying 
you off again.” 

“T fear I won’t have much time to rest,” 
replied Mildred. “There are a number of 
things to be done yet.” ; 

“Oh, I forgot about the wedding,” said 
the sheriff. 

“T hadn’t forgotten,” interrupted Huntly, 
with an affectionate glance at Mildred. 

The girl made no answer. 

“You won't let this little experience in- 
terfere with that, will you, dear?” the 
Easterner asked. 
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“Ned,” answered the girl, “you won’t 
mind, will you—since it was to be such a 
private affair—you won’t mind waiting 
another day, will you? ‘Just twenty-four 
hours?” 

“Why, Mildred,” exclaimed the young 
man, “ why should we postpone it?” 

“Can’t you see that I am utterly ex- 
hausted? I am sure you wouldn’t want 
to marry the most wretched and forlorn girl 
in the West, would you? A miserable bride 
would not be agreeable to any one.” 

“But, Mildred, I can’t bear the idea of 
putting it off. Bad luck always follows 
such postponements.”’ 

“Oh, there’ll be no bad luck in this 
case,” said the girl. “It will be good luck, 
for a smiling bride is much better than a 
weeping one, and I know that I shall cry 
when I get home and see mother.” 

Huntly was far from pleased, and his 
face assumed a noticeably dejected look. 

‘““A very sensible idea,” observed the 
sheriff, “if you will permit me to express 
my opinion. Any girl wants to look and 
feel her best when she starts on her wedding 
trip.” 

“ Besides,” continued Mildred, “ there’s 
something very important to be attended to. 
I didn’t tell you about it, Ned, because I 
haven’t seen you since the telegram came.” 

“What telegram?” asked Huntly. 

“Why, from Mr. Eldridge, mother’s 
lawyer in New York. He is on his way out 
here, and is expected to arrive this after- 
noon, just before the wedding.” 

“Why, what is he coming here for?” 
asked Huntly in surprise. 

“Qh, to settle up some financial matters, 
I didn’t speak of it, because—because, you 
see mother has planned to give me some of 
her money—enough to last until I get my 
own when I come of age.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Huntly in 
tones which did not disguise his pleasure. 
“Oh, that fixes everything all right,” he 
added half aloud. 

He was about to say something more, but 
stopped as he noticed the searching look 
fastened on him by Sheriff Border. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ANOTHER MAN FROM THE EAST. 


THE quartet went on in silence for some 
time. 
Mildred and Huntly exchanged affecs 
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tionate glances when Border discreetly 
turned his head. 

He had wondered considerably about the 
attitude of the pair. But from all he ob- 
served there was no doubt of the girl’s devo- 
tion to her intended husband. 

Huntly was of the type difficult to read 
by means of outward actions. But the sher- 
iff decided that he really cared for his 
fiancée. 

Once he heard Mildred remark: 

“You’re the bravest man in the world, 
Ned.” 

What more could a woman say to prove 
her adoration? 

Still Huntly pleaded with her not to 
postpone the wedding. She remained ob- 
durate. At last he gave in. 

“T guess it is selfish of me to insist, Mil- 
dred,” he said, “but when a man has wait- 
ed so long, he is afraid that something migit 
happen—” . 

“Why, what could possibly happen, 
Ned?” asked the girl. 

“J don’t know. Who would ever have 
supposed that you would be kidnaped?” 

“That’s true,” said Mildred thought- 
fully. “But,” she added, with a bright 
smile, “I promise never to allow myself to 
be kidnaped again, Ned, for you shall stay 
right within call until I become Mrs. Ed- 
ward Huntly to-morrow. After that, I 
know no one will try to run away with me, 
for you won’t let him, will you?” she asked, 
with a teasing look. 

“Here we are,” exclaimed the sheriff, as 
he called a halt. ‘‘There’s the other trail.” 

Assisting Mildred to dismount, the two 
men then made seats of tree-boughs covered 
with their coats. 

They had not long to wait. 

Soon the tramp of horses was borne to- 
ward them in the breeze. 

“There’s where we went wrong, boys,” 
called out a voice. 

The speaker then came into sight. 

“Well, Ill declare!” he shouted. 
“Here’s thé sheriff, and he’s got the girl, 
too.” 

Soon Border and his companions were 
surrounded by an interested group, who 
drank in eagerly the details regarding the 
Tescue. 

Each man was only too glad to take his 
turn in offering his horse to one of the two 
women, so, proceeding slowly, the party 
finally arrived at the little town from which 
they had started a few hours before. 
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Mildred could hardly restrain herself 
at the thought of seeing her mother so soon 
again. 

It was with a beating heart she motioned 
her rescuers to wait while she entered alone. 

Mary came to the door, and after opening 
it cautiously, gave vent to a shriek of joy. 

“Miss Mildred! Miss Mildred!” she 
cried over and over again. 

The noise brought Mrs. Temple into the 
hall. 

Mildred rushed into her mother's arms. 

- Mother!” she cried, as the happy tears 
fell. 

“My child!” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, 
sobbing from sheer relief. “Is it possible 
that you are home again?” 

“Yes. It’s quite true, mother. 
and sound.” 

“And that awful man?” asked Mrs. 
Temple, 

“Has gone somewhere. I don’t know 
where,” replied the girl. ‘He was not un- 
kind to me in his treatment—except, of 
course, in regard to carrying me away.” 

“Oh! That is something to be thankful 
for,” said Mrs. Temple. “I imagined you 
murdered, thrown into the river, and all 
sorts of horrible things.” 

“Nothing of the sort, mother. I had a 
long, tiring ride up the mountain, but other 
than that and terrifying fears, am none the 
worse for my experience. The only thing 
I can’t understand is why any one would 
want to kidnap poor little me.” 

“The sheriff says it was because the man 
in the mask wanted to get a ransom,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Temple.. “I was willing to 
pay the twenty thousand demanded—” 

“Twenty thousand!” repeated Mildred. 
“Did some one ask that for my return?” 

“Here is the note. I would have been 
only too glad to pay it.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

While they spoke, the sheriff, Huntly, 
and the others entered and stood a little 
way off, but within hearing. 

“Ned thought it was the best thing for 
me to do, and I was on the point of placing 
the money .in the blasted tree at Silver 
Creek, as directed to do, but Sheriff Border 
here assured me that he would bring you 
home without the ransom.” 

“And I kept my word, didn’t I?” asked 
Border, coming forward. 

“You certainly did, Mr. Border,” replied 
Mrs. Temple. “ How can I ever thank you 
for all your kindness.” 


I’m safe 
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“Qh, that’s all right. I am the sheriff, 
you know, and I have to do such things. 
It’s my business.” 

“ll remember your assistance in a more 
substantial way as soon as my lawyer ar- 
rives,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“JT don’t want any reward,” retorted 
Border. ‘“That’s as bad as asking for a 
ransom.” 

“Oh, no,” said the mother, “it isn’t the 
same at all. A ransom would have been 
enforced. This will be a gift presented 
with pleasure.” 

The sheriff stammered some unintelligible 
words as Huntly placed his arm about Mil- 
dred’s waist. 

“You didn’t think we would see our 
little girl so soon, did you, mother?” he 
asked. 

Mrs. Temple smiled at the sound of the 
word “ mother.” 

“Tt won’t be long before I am really 
‘mother’ to you, will it, Ned?” she asked. 
“Tt will be a good thing to have a strong 
man in the family. I never realized this so 
much until last night.” 

“There will be no danger from now 
on,” said Huntly. 

“T hope not,” said Border. “ You ought 
to be able to take the best of care of the 
young lady, Mr. Huntly. Anybody who can 
kill a bear the way you did ought to be 
able to keep off kidnapers.” 

Mrs. Temple was then told about the 
bear and the other details of the rescue. 

Mildred also broke the news to her that 
she had decided not to marry Huntly until 
the next day. 

Just then the sheriff declared that he 
must be on his way. 

“Why not stay to dinner, Mr. Border?” 
asked Mrs. Temple. 

“ Because I am going to hunt for the man 
in the black mask,” replied the sheriff. 

“You mean that you are going to run 
him down?” asked Huntly, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“You can depend on me for that!” de- 
clared Border. “You didn’t think I in- 
tended to let the matter drop here, did 
you?” 

Before Huntly could reply, Mary an- 
nounced: 

“Mr. Eldridge, from New York.” 

A tall, handsome young man entered the 
room. 

Mrs. Temple rushed forward to greet 
him. 
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“Mr. Eldridge,” she exclaimed, holding 
out both hands in an enthusiastic manner, 
“this is such a pleasure to see you!” 

“It’s quite mutual, I assure you,” re- 
plied the visitor, with a smile and a warm 
return of the hand-clasp. 

Turning to Mildred, he said: 

“And how is the bride?” 

Miss Temple blushed prettily and looked 
down on the floor. 

“T trust I am in time for the wedding,” 
remarked Eldridge. 

“Oh, yes, there’s plenty of time,” said 
Mrs. Temple. “It has been postponed 
until to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” repeated Eldridge, in 
surprise. “ May I inquire why?” 

“T will tell you all about that later,” 
said the mother. ‘Our reasons are excel- 
lent ones. Have you met Mr. Huntly, Mr. 
Eldridge? This is the Mr. Huntly,” she 
added, with an affectionate pat on his 
shoulder. 

“Mr. Huntly is a very fortunate man,” 
observed Eldridge, with a smile. 

“TI consider myself so,” politely replied 
Huntly. 

Each man instinctively knew that he had 
met a clever adversary, one who was not 
to be caught by polite phrases—one who 
knew how to play the game. 

“One day is not so very long to wait— 
for such a prize,” added Eldridge, as his 
eyes rested in admiration on Mildred. 

“Well, after what has happened—’’ be- 
gan Huntly. 

“I don’t understand,” and Eldridge 
looked blankly from one to the other. 

“Surely you have heard, Mr. Eldridge,” 
said Mrs. Temple. 

“No. Heard what?” asked the lawyer. 
“T have only just arrived. I came straight 
here. What is the matter? I trust nothing 
serious has occurred.” 

“T know you will scarcely credit what I 
have to tell you,” said Mrs. Temple, “but 
Mildred was kidnaped last night, and only 
returned a short time ago. It’s strange that 
you heard nothing about it, for surely by this 
time it must be the talk of the town. And 
we have tried to live so quietly here, too,” 
she added. 

“ Kidnaped!” 
“ Impossible.” 

“T assure you it is only too true.” 

Mrs. Temple then related the details of 
the affair. 

“Naturally, the poor child is worn out. 


exclaimed the lawyer. 
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There can be no wedding to-night. She 
must recover from this terrible experience,” 
she added. 

“By all means, that is the most sensible 
thing to do,” said the lawyer. “As your 
legal adviser, Mrs. Temple, I would suggest 
that the wedding be postponed longer than 
one day. This is a very peculiar and mys- 
terious affair, and one which should be 
thoroughly investigated. 

“But why postpone the marriage fur- 
ther?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

“Merely because I think it advisable on 
account of what you have just told me,” 
replicd Eldridge. 

“But I must say I can’t see what the 
kidnaping has to do with the wedding. 
Mildred wouldn’t have put it off a single 
hour if she were not so utterly exhausted. 
The poor child is a nervous wreck.” 

“Then she really loves Huntly?” asked 
Eldridge in low tones, so that the pros- 
pective bridegroom could not hear. : 

“She adores him,” declared Mrs. Temple. 

Eldridge, by way of reply, began studying 
Huntly again. 

“T hope she will be very happy,” he said. 
“She is just an unusual girl, so sweet, so 
unaffected that she deserves just a little 
more happiness than falls to the share of 
the average woman in this world.” 

“Oh, I’m sure Ned will make her 
happy,” replied Mrs. Temple. ‘“‘ He’s per- 
fectly devoted to her. Does everything she 
wants him to. You can imagine how anx- 
ious he was when he learned that she had 
been abducted.” 

“Any man would naturally have been 
anxious under the circumstances,” said the 
lawyer gravely. 

“He did everything that a man who loves 
a girl could do,” continued .Mrs. Temple 
enthusiastically. “The best proof of his 
devotion is the fact that he has brought her 
home safe and sound. He is brave, too, for 
he saved the sheriff’s life.” 

Mrs. Temple then motioned to Border, 
who was presented to Eldridge. 

“Well, sheriff,” said the lawyer, “this 
is a most extraordinary affair.” 

“No doubt about that, sir,” replied Bor- 
der. ‘Nobody seems to have any theory 
as to who did it.” 

“Have you?” 

“Well,” began the sheriff, then hesitated 
and instinctively glanced in the direction of 
Huntly. 

Eldridge’s keen eye noted this glance. 
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“No,” said Border at last, “can’t say 
that I have just at present.” 

“But you might have later on?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Border. “'There’s 
no use accusing anybody unless you’ve got 
something .to fasten your ideas on. It’s 
dangerous out here to suspect a man. 
You've got to know.” 

“T understand,” said Eldridge. “I won’t 
ask you anything more at present.” 

“Tt’s a good thing you came when you 
did,” remarked the sheriff in low tones. 

“Why?” 

“Because Mrs. Temple and her daugh- 
ter, being all alone out here—” 

“But you are forgetting the young man 
who will be Miss ‘Temple’s husband _to- 
morrow,” interrupted Eldridge, watching 
Border sharply. 

“Yes. I was forgetting him,’ admitted 
the sheriff. 

“He will become the head of the house- 
hold,” added Eldridge. 

Border made a face expressive of his 
distaste over the idea. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the lawyer. 

“Nothing,” replied Border. 

“What was the object of this kidnap- 
ing?” 

“A ransom,” replied the sheriff. “ Twen- 
ty thousand dollars was the sum asked.” 

“As much as that?” 

“Yes. The man must have wanted it in 
a hurry. The strange part of the affair is 
that he must have been somebody who knew 
about the Temples being wealthy, for the 
people in this town didn’t. Things like 
that get talked about in a hurry. And I 
never heard a word about their having a 
fortune. Believe me, the man in the mask 
who carried her away knew exactly what he 
was about and how much money he could 
demand without overstepping the mark.” 

“But you must suspect some one?” 

“ Maybe I do and maybe I don’t.” 

“Then you do, but you don’t want to 
say?” 

“All I can say now is, I am glad you 
have come, and if it is possible to persuade 
the young. lady it seems to me it would be 
a good thing to put the wedding off longer 
than just one day.” 

Just then Mildred joined them. 

“Tsn’t it too funny, Mr. Eldridge,” she 
said, “the man who carried me off was very 
much like Ned here, only his voice was 
different. I have been teasing the life out 
of the poor fellow about the resemblance.” 
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“And what does he say?” asked Eld- 
ridge. 

“Why, he has actually become quite sen- 
sitive on the subject.” 

Eldridge looked at Border, who returned 
his glance with a knowing look, as though 
each could read the other’s thoughts. 
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“Tl be going,” said the sheriff, as he 
moved toward the door. 

“One moment, Mr. Border,” said the 
lawyer. “I will call at your office as soon 
as I can freshen myself up a bit. There is 
a matter of importance about which I wish 
to consult you without delay.” 


(To be continued.) 


At Lone Willow -Station 
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by kK Thompson We E 


SAID good-by to Margie, and stood on 

the end of the station platform, wa- 

ving her out of sight over the crest of 
the hill. Then I turned, and, raising my 
two fists to the leaden sky, cursed aloud the 
fate that made me what I was, a miserable 
way-station agent in the wilderness at forty 
er. 
2 Marriage on that— Even the silent air 
seemed to shrink back before the harsh 
mirthlessness in my laugh. I stamped 
across the bare boards of the platform to the 
office, banging the door to and sinking 
down in my chair. 

My head went forward on my _ out- 
stretched arms on the littered telegraph ta- 
ble. Ihad forgotten. I wasn’t even a forty- 
dollar-a-month station-agent, too poor to get 
his girl. More than that stood between me 
and sweet Margie. I was—I was— 

The five-fifty! 


tore open the door and 
stood watching the north- 

bound express go thundering 
by. No slacking; it did not mean 
tostop. I peered up the track after the 
diminishing billow of smoke and cinder- 
dust. The last puff whisked out around a 
bend of the hillside. 

Still Jim had not come! In Heaven’s 
name, what kept the man? My hands were 
opening and shutting. At least he might 
have written—he could have written, safe- 
ly enough. 

Somehow the plan must have fallen 
through. What else could I think? Eight 
weeks I had been holding down this fake 
job, waiting for Jim Whalen to show up, 
according to previous arrangements, to pull 
off his burglary with my assistance. So far 
not a word had I heard from him. I had 
no assurance that he was even alive. If 
only something had happened to him—but, 
of course, I couldn’t be sure. That was the 
deuce of it. I was all in the dark. Noth- 
ing to do but—wait. 

It was just two months ago to a day that 
Jim had come to me with his brilliant 
scheme. Somewhere he had kicked up the 
knowledge that the smelter, ten or twelve 
miles up the spur from this tiny station, 
was in the habit of making weekly pay- 


Bounding to my feet, I ments for ore delivered by the railroad into 
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the safe presided over by the depot’s agent. 
Jim wanted that money. Safe - blowing 
wasn’t in his line; neither was bloodshed 
or violence. ‘There was another way he had 
hit on to corral the “long green.” 

It was all very simple. I was to become 
the agent; learn the safe’s combination as 
part of my regular duties. Then, some night 
when Jim dropped in on me, give him the 
numbers. After which, in the time-hon- 
ored fashion, I would be bound and gagged. 

Jim, escaping with the money, would wait 
for me, to “whack up,” of course. I’d never 
be suspected. It was dead easy. 

He talked me over. Jim Whalen always 
did know how to get around me; guessed 
pretty correctly how little back-bone I had, 
I suppose. Didn’t I understand telegraphy ? 
And wasn’t I out to make a pot of money 
soft? That, then, settled it. The deal was 
closed—shake? We shook. 

(It was quite unconsciously, as I leaned 
against the jamb of the station door that I 
was rubbing the palm of my right hand 
against the side of my trousers now.) 

Getting rid of the agent already on the 
premises was a mere detail. I’ve hinted, 
perhaps, that the station was lonely? Take 
my word, it was next-door neighbor to the 
jumping-off place—as God-forsaken a spot 
as you can possibly imagine. 

That meant the agent wouldn’t be exactly 
crazy about his job. It was easy enough for 
Jim to lure him into resigning by a bit of 
fancy lying about some “better position.” 
That worked slick ‘as a whistle. 

Naturally the unfavorableness of the sta- 
tion could be played both ways. If the 
place didn’t hold enough charms to keep the 
man there from jumping at even the de- 
scription of a straw to get away, wouldn’t 
the railroad be up against it to find any- 
body anxious to step into the shoes of the 
fellow who had quit? 

When I came along, the very day the 
agent’s resignation was sent in, demonstra- 
ting a fairly decent knowledge of Morse, 
and comon sense enough to run such a jerk- 
water depot, with the willingness to go there 
-—the road hired me like a shot. 

The “plant” was laid. I got on a train 
for that way-station the same night, taking 
final orders from Jim. 

“Work for your getaway, kid. Remem- 
ber you’re the station-agent—don’t ever for- 
get it. Sleep it, breathe it, live it. Never let 
a soul suspect your being there is a stall. 
When we’ve bagged the game, and you ask 
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to be allowed to resign on account of your 
nerves being to the bad after the ‘ hold-up,’ 
everybody’ll swallow the thing—you’ll be 
able to duck without a come-back. So-long. 
And, say—you’ll not forget to act the sta- 
tion-agent for all that’s in you, mind!” 

And I had acted. Yes, for all that was in 
me, and till the heart and soul I threw into 
the playing of my part at last worked my 
ruin. 

Old man McClintock, foreman at the 
smelter, who always brought in the weekly 
payments for the railroad’s shipments, be- 
lieving me a lonesome station-agent drag- 
ging out an existence in that isolated depot 
in the foot-hills—nothing else—took pity on 
my loneliness. It was his daughter he sent 
from the cabin a half-mile back of the near- 
est hill to cheer me when she could. And 
Margie— 

But where was there a spot in her soft 
woman’s heart that would not be touched by 
the plight of one such as I pretended to be? 
Poor, forlorn station-agent, cut off from his 
friends, the whole world, a prisoner here in 
this barren spot for the few grudging dollars 
his work brought him each month—yes, 
soon enough, she pitied me, too. You know 
what they say pity’s akin to? It grew into 
that with her. I saw it coming—made no. 
effort to stop itscur that I was! More than 
that, at the end of a month I declared my- 
self. Then we plighted each other. 

Was I mad? 

Often enough I had writhed over the 
question in the dead watches of the night, 
alone in my bunk; but the answer I got was 
not that. No fit of crazy hope that some- 
how the thing might all come right had 
prompted me to ask for and take that de- 
cent girl’s love. After I’d cast the die that 
idiot’s dream came to torment me, often 
enough—not before. 

It was just because I was so cursed weak. 
It had been easy to reach out and snatch 
real happiness, the first that had ever come 
my way in life. I was always one for the 
easiest way. So I fell. 

Margie never suspected me. I’d stake 
my life, she’d never in all her life learned 
the meaning of the word; I played my part 
so well there was little risk she would have 
me for a teacher. And that was the worst 
of it. 

Often I’d be talking with her, pretending, 
deceiving, lying to the innocent child—as 
I had to-day—and, first thing I knew, I’d 
be believing in myself! Here, this after- 
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noon even after she had gone, the spell had 
lingered for a moment. I had begun to feel 
sorry that I was a poverty-stricken station- 
agent without the means to marry— 

I brought up, gasping. That was it. 
Where was it all toend? I saw my folly now 
as never before. I was caught, trapped; 
Margie loved me, knew that I loved her— 
she would expect me to do my part some 
time soon—I loosed a whining sob. 

“Vl quit!” I murmured, striking my 
thigh with my fist. ‘“I—it’s all I can do. 
T’ll have to clear out. Jim—to the deuce 
with Jim! I’m going to bolt. It’s now or 
never!” 

But even as I swung on my heel I stopped. 
There was Jim to take into consideration. 
I frowned in thought. Suddenly the sound- 
er behind me began its hateful sputtering. 
My station call. 

I let it go on racking the silence un- 
answered. Jim—if I played him false, he 
might come to find another agent on the job, 
that would make trouble, there’d be a jail- 
sentence at the finish for him, and—and Jim 
hadn’t a very forgiving nature. What would 
he do to me for spilling the beans? A shiver 
ran down my back. What wouldn't he do— 

Clack-clack; clackety-clack-clack. The 
old indecision had hold of me. To cut and 
run meant punishment by Jim, whenever 
we met; and meet we would, so long as there 
were legs under Jimmie Whelan, I knew. 
But if I stayed behind? Clack-clack-clack- 
ety-clack. Maybe the plan had really fallen 
through, Jim wasn’t coming, and I could 
break with him and keep Margie? It was 
the easy way. Clack-clack— 

“Shut up!” I shouted. 

And then the little wire I had strung, just 
to kill time, between Margie’s cabin and the 
station, clattered into life. In an instant I 
had shut off the other sounder, was bent 
above the toy instrument, breathlessly ta- 
king the message from my girl. 

“Home,” the faltering dot-dashes came. 
“T love you. Tell me.” 

At thought of those slender fingers which 
I had held in mine as I taught her the few 
words of the code, ticking that message to 
me—damp-eyed, the lump swelled in my 
throat. I sent back the answer from the 
depths of my heart. 

“Now tell her,’ whispered a voice inside 
me; “tell her the truth. Put an end to this 
mad business, once for all. You'd better 
go—clear out. Don’t leave her grieving. 
Tell her—this way.” 
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- My hand on the sounder tightened. Yes, 
this way would be best. I would not have 
to face those eyes, true blue, and with the 
trusting innocence in them, the light of 
timid love, too, which so lately had bathed 
me—me, black-souled sinner that I was! I 
was going away; it was wisest, and she 
would have to know— 

“T love you,’ came her message once 
more. 

In that second my blood turned from ice 
to fire. Yes, I had won her. Weakling, 
rogue, that I was—she did love me, by what 
miracle I stopped not to fathom. It was 
all that mattered. I would not give up 
what was mine. 

If Heaven would help me out of this, I 
swore to Him it would be the straight road 
for me ever after. I’d never do another 
thing dishonest, if I starved. Just past this 
turn in the crooked path— 

I answered her message again. And so 
the voice counseling wisdom within me was 
silenced. Fool that I was, not to heed it 
while there was time! 

That night I ate no dinner. I had the 
main wire open and was tapping every con- 
ceivable nook and cranny of the adjacent 
world in a frantic effort to reach Jim, till 
long past midnight. I must get word to 
him. Addressing the messages to every 
cheap hotel and lodging-house I could 
remember as his temporary stopping-place, 
I flung the warning, that was a plea, out 
across the hot wire over my name: 


Jim, don’t come. Write. 


Outside the storm that the dull sky of 
the afternoon had promised was raging full 
force. The leaves of the one willow that 
gave the station its name lashed the rain- 
soaked weight of their leaves against the 
grimy pane behind me. 

But to these dreary sounds, sitting at the 
table against the far wall of the office, in 
the light of the single lamp at my elbow, I 
gave no heed. The sounder under my hand 
was silent. But there was that boarding- 
house in Duluth where Jim had once 
stopped a fortnight. Again the clatter of 
the key filled the room. I sat back in my 
chair, working my aching wrist. What was 
the name of the hotel in St. Paul? Riley’s. 
I rattled the sounder: 


Jim, don’t come. 


One o’clock. Still I sat at the table, 
putting forth that pleading warning here, 


Write. 
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there, everywhere. Would it reach its des- 
tination, serve the purpose for whose accom- 
plishment I would have moved heaven and 
earth, had I been able? 

That I could not tell. Mine was only to 
try; and that I might leave no stone un- 
turned I went on wiring, hit or miss, to every 
haunt of Jimmie Whelan’s that entered my 


ind: 3 3 ar 
mind Jim, don’t come. Wri— 


Before the gag touched my lips, I knew 
it was all up. Jim had come. Resigned, 
I sat stock-still and let myself be muzzled 
with cloth and cord; I offered no resistance 
to the rope that went round my arms. 

Helpless as a trussed fowl, I was lifted 
and laid full length on top of the cluttered 
table. I heard Jim laugh softly. 

Then he came in sight, a mask over his 
face, going toward the safe in the corner. 
Down on his knees, examining the door, he 
gave an exclamation below his breath. The 
door swung open to his touch. 

Rising, a tight bundle of greenbacks in 
his two hands, he shook his head at me 
where I lay. 

“Careless little station-agent,” he said 
thickly behind the muffling mask. “Leaving 
the safe unlocked—but, that’s real con- 
venient! ” 

It was true. I had forgotten to turn the 
knob when McClintock deposited the 
smelter’s money there that forenoon. 
Well, what difference did it make? Jim 
would have had the swag anyway without 
much more trouble than that. 

Dull-eyed, I looked at the little fortune 
he was holding. Half was to be mine. 
Sort of a payment for the loss of Margie. 
Just then, with the stupefying effect of Jim’s 
arrival on me, I didn’t mind losing her so 
much. It was the right way after all. 

I was a crook—with the dirty procceds of 
a crime in my hands, I couldn’t stay and 
take her now. The thing was fate. I had 
to remain crooked. Well, after my get- 
away, she’d soon forget all about me—sure, 
good ones and bad, they always did. 

Jim had the money; I wondered why he 
didn’t clear out? I could hear him rustling 
about on a shelf behind me. What the 
deuce was he up to? Again he came in 
sight, carrying an armful of old newspapers 
and a pair of shears. Kicking out the chair, 
he sat down, the papers on his knee, and 
began hacking into them with the shears. 

Looking up, he caught my bulging eyes 
on him above the gag. He laughed aloud. 
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“¥ don’t mind telling you,” he said. 
“This is how I'll keep all pursuers off my 
track till I’m clean gone. McClintock, 
foreman at the smelter’s, in Dutch with the 
men higher up. I’ve got inside info’ they 
suspect maybe he ain’t on the level. Well, 
I’m going to make ’em think so stronger 
still. Savvy?” 

He waved the shears. 

“Gee, but you’re thick. I’m making 
a dummy package to put back in the safe. 
A bundle of paper, clipped to size, with a 
genuine bill top and bottom. I lock the 
door on it. Is the safe blown? It is not. 
Then that’s the package McClintock put 
in, and took your receipt for this morning. 
There’s been no burglary here. Jou won’t 
tell any tales, I know mighty well. 
McClintock—will be the goat!” 

Once more he laughed, hacking again at 
the newspapers. Save for the creak of the 
rusty shears, the moan of the storm outside, 
there was silence in the little office com- 
plete as the tomb. 

Curse the gag in my mouth! And curse 
this twist to Jim Whalen’s scheme that was 
bound to make Margie’s father taken for the 
thief—even after Jim was gone, releasing 
me,-as I took it he meant to do, and I had 
double-crossed my partner in crime by -tell- 
ing the truth, as I swore I would to save the 
girl a moment’s doubt of her father’s honesty 
—even then, it came to me in a flash, the 
old man would still be under suspicion. 

If, as Jim said, the officers at the smelter 
had some sneaking- idea that square old 
Angus McClintock wasn’t on the level, 
they’d laugh at the story I'd tell to clear 
him. For wouldn’t they find out I was en- 
gaged to his daughter? That would be my 
reason for “lying.” And there would be 
the dummy package found in the safe, proof 
enough to convict the old man out of hand. 

Something must be done now—quick— 
to save her. Of course, it was of Margie 
I was thinking. Her trust in the world’s 
goodness shattered, and with her father as 
the “goat,” as Jim put it—no, that musn’t 


The way, though, to prevent it? Oh, for 
the gag out of my mouth, the free use of 
my limbs only for a moment. 

Under me my twisting hands at that mo- 
ment touched the sounder of the toy wire 
running to the McClintock cabin a half- 
mile away! 

My breath caught in my throat. Here 
was a way. Perhaps I could bring 
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McClintock down to the depot before Jim 
was through rigging this dummy package 
of his; the robber could be caught red- 
handed. 

I groaned inwardly. That meant I 
would be nabbed, too. ‘I knew if I blabbed 
on Jim he would have his revenge by claim- 
ing me for his partner, proving it easily 
enough, and—and there would go Margie’s 
trust in me! 

But she’d known me only two months. 
Her father she’d trusted and loved all her 
life. Which ought I to sacrifice? 

I tell you, it was no simple decision for 
a fellow weak as I’d always been to make. 
I sweated over it a matter of seconds, before 
my pent breath let go, I took the sounder 
firmly in my thumb and finger, and— 

“ Help—station—quick!” I thumped out 
on the single wire. 

Jim was on his feet, knocking over the 
chair, the second the key began to clatter. 
He took a step toward me—then stopped. 
He was looking from the main sounder to 
me. 

Where I lay, the thing was plainly too 
far out of my reach to be manipulated. 
And, of course, the thought must have spun 
through his mind—what reason would I 
have to be wiring anywhere then. 

“A call, isn’t it?” He nodded toward 
the instrument. 

I nodded assent. He frowned at the key, 
then, shrugging, turned away. 

“Well,” he remarked, with a grin, 
“you’ve gone to bed. Let ’er whang away!” 

Thank the Lord, he didn’t understand 
telegraphy, and so couldn’t cut out the 
sounder. Neither could I in my position— 
and, oh, how I wanted to at the moment! 
For what if the main line should call, thus 


disclosing the fact that there were two wires _ 


running from that room, on one of which I 
was lying, concealing it from Jim’s view? 

That was the risk I took, however. And 
I went on tapping the key under me: “ Help 
— station — quick!” over and over and 
over again. 

I thought my hand, cramped at the small 
of my back, would drop off at the wrist 
from the strain of working the sounder with- 
out betraying to Jim the movement of my 
muscles. 

Five minutes passed. Not a sign from 
the cabin that my messages were heard. 
Jim was still hacking the papers to size 
with those rusty, creaking shears, but al- 
ready the pile of clipped oblongs on one 
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knee was grown to the height, almost, of 
the package of bills he had stolen. I 
worked the sounder under me more feebly 
now. My strength was giving out. Pa- 
ralysis was stealing into my hand; soon— 
soon it would be too late. 

Jim got up. He stacked the paper he had 
cut upon the table beside me, placing a bill 
from the stolen money top and bottom, as he 
had said. Now the rubber-band was going 
around the package. I worked the key just 
once more, even though I knew it was hope- 
less to bring McClintock in time. 

“ Han.'s up, there!” 

In the doorway, looking down the barrel 
of a businesslike rifle, stood grim old 
Angus McClintock himself. That canny 
Scot hadn't brought any brass band with 
him to advertise his coming. My messages 
had brought him down to the station pre- 
pared for a cautious invasion of the office 
if he valued his skin; he had opened the 
door and crossed the threshold quite un- 
heard. 

Up went Jim’s hands. The old man, the 
gun now dropped for instant action to his 
hip, advanced and relieved my partner with 
deft fingers of his Colt. Then, gathering 
up the shears from the table, he cut my arms 
loose, leaving me to remove the gag and get 
up alone. 

“A sheriff’s posse’ll be here to gather you 
in, my fine laddie, soon’s Dan’l there can 
work the wires,’ McClintock informed Jim. 
“After the money from the smelter, was ye? 
Ha! we’ve fooled ye, then, this young agent 
and mysel’ betwixt us. Too smart for all 
your ropin’ and gaggin’, he were, ye see! 
And that means rewar-rd for him from the 
company he works for, with jail comin’ to 
you one long time for the future, I can 
promise.” 

Jim turned toward me. And now for it! 
Mentally, I bade good-by to Margie, for- 
ever—then I faced McClintock in readiness 
to have his gun-barrel trained on my breast, 
too. 

And then—and then her father reached 
out his hand. 

“Let’s have a look at the face of you,” 
said he to Jim, taking hold of his mask 
The square of black cambric came away. 

It wasn’t Jim at all! 

This was another thief—an absolute 
stranger to me! 


Jim Whalen had died of typhoid fever 
in a hospital in Sault Ste. Marie, one week 
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before the night the station was attacked by 
the other robber, a discharged employee of 
the smelter. He afterward confessed that 


the successful carrying out of his plan to 
cast suspicion for the burglary on old man 
McClintock had to do with my murder and 
the subsequent doing away with my body. 
Cheerful cuss, wasn’t he? 
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But I’ve alive, and here’s the tale I’ve 
told. It ends right where it began—with 
Margie. We’re married now and comfort- 
ably settled down, and the past’s behind, 
the future looming brighter ahead of us 
every day. 

For you bet I’m straight now, and to 
stick! 


Frank 
Williams 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Tue scene is laid in the time of Charlemagne, when Pepin the Hunchback, natural son to the 
king, causes the rumor to be spread that Philip of Brittany, has sent booty captured in the wars into 


his own province. 


As his soldiers have all dispersed, he cannot prove by them that he was set upon 


in the mountains and robbed of the tribute, so asks of Charlemagne that the matter be settled by his 
combat with a champion that may be selected. This is granted, and Osta the Hun is picked. Him 
Philip worsts, but his victory is of little avail to him, as soon after he learns through Charlemagne’s 
queen, Fastrada, that Hildegarde, the girl to whom he was betrothed, is about to wed, apparently of 
her own free will, the misshapen Pepin. While he is at his interview with the queen, there is a cry 
that the enemy are coming, and Philip places himself at the head of the Saxon mercenaries, who turn 
on their masters, stun Philip with a blow, and carry him off into the forest. After escaping from 
threatened execution by the Saxon mertenaries, Philip hastens with his men to Regensburg, where 
the wedding is to take place, has an interview with Pepin, on whose fears he works to such an extent 
that the hunchback informs the king the marriage will have to be postponed for a month. He 
adds a rumor to the effect that the queen is in love with Philip, which so enrages Charlemagne that 
the Breton flees for his life and is led by Fardulf, the priest, to a monastery in the forest, where 
he has also bestowed Lady Hildegarde. Hither comes the next day the king with his troops, who 
greatly outnumber the defenders. The battle goes badly for the latter until only ten men remain 


to them, 


Just then a great roar sounded on each 
side, and Philip knew that the portals had 
given beneath the pounding of the attackers. 


CHAPTER X. 
WHILE PEPIN SLEPT. 


x OME with me, Philip of Brittany, I 
Cc will save you.” This from Far- 
dulf. 
“ And have me leave my men? Never 
“Your men? See!” and the priest nod- 
ded to the three wounded, staggering sol- 
diers that defended the door and were selling 
their lives dearly. 
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“Come,” cried Fardulf, “you and I are 
for better things than this. Our time to die 
is not yet. Across this room, where now the 
girl is standing, is another door. With that 
closed and us in the room beyond, I can 
save you both. Come, drive these fellows 
in the doorway back for the nonce and then 
bolt for it.” 

Single copies, 10 cents. 
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Even as he spoke the last of the Bretons 
fell, and Philip realized that the sounds of 
battle no longer came from the wings of the 
monastery, showing that his men there were 
all dead. 

“Good, lay on!” he growled and at- 
tacked the men in front of him so fiercely 
that they fell back. 

“Now!” cried Fardulf, and they leaped 
backward to the doorway in which Hilde- 
garde stood. 

Philip made to seize her and take her 
with him, but she avoided him. + 

“Go in, quickly,” she cried, “and shut 
the door. There is no lock, and I will 
stand here and hold them at bay. They 
will not harm me. For my love’s sake, let 
me save you, Philip!” 

And again he could not refuse her, 
though it irked him sorely te give her her 
way in this. But in the flash of his brain 
he knew that hers was the wiser course, so 
he leaped inside, throwing the mighty door 
to after him. . 

Fardulf did not hesitate a moment. 
Leaping to one of the walls, he pressed a 
spring and the stones swung out. 

“In here,” he ordered, and Philip en- 
tered to find a stone staircase leading down- 
ward. An instant later Fardulf had come 
in beside him and the light of day was ob- 
literated as the secret door swung back into 
place. 

Fumbling forward slowly, Philip felt the 
touch of the other on his shoulder. 

“Let me pass, I will lead,” said the 
anchorite, and the Breton glued his huge 
form to the wall. Then catching at the 
other’s robe as he wormed by, he followed 
more rapidly. Fardulf seemed to have no 
hesitation, and acted as though he had 
traversed the path before. 

“Where are we going?” gasped Philip 
after a while, almost suffocated by the lack 
of air in the tunnel. 

“You will see presently,” replied the 
monk. 

“You seem to be familiar with the place.” 

“TI ought to be. I told the order in the 
monastery to build it for just such an 
emergency as this. I little thought that it 
would save my own life.” 

Philip remained silent. The more of this 
man’s personality he saw, the more he 
realized that he was a born ruler—one who 
not only saw everything, but foresaw it. 

With his equipment of brains and intui- 
tion he borrowed on future emergencies, 
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and Philip felt a tinge of envy. Though a 
skilled and enthusiastic fighter, if need be, 
Fardulf much preferred to furnish the di- 
vine spark of intelligence that moved the 
puppets across the field. 

“Were I a king,” thought the Breton, 
“he should be my archbishop and prime 
minister.” 

Finally the ground under their feet be- 
gan to slope upward, and a faint glow told 
them that the light of day was being ad- 
mitted somewhere. ‘The monk proceeded 
more slowly now, and with great caution, 
mounting steadily. At last he put back a 
hand and stayed the soldiers. Then he 
reached up, gripped a couple of hand-holds, 
and stood on what appeared, in the dim 
light, to be the roots of a tree. Suddenly 
he stepped forward and disappeared, calling 
to Philip to follow. 

Mounting the roots some four feet, the 
Breton found himself standing in the midst 
of a gigantic tree-trunk that had been hol- 
lowed out up to the first great split of the 
limbs. The bark, however, had been re- 
tained and cleverly masked the entrance. 

When Philip stepped to the ground Far- 
dulf swung back this improvised door, 
whose own toughness was its hinge, and 
they found themselves alone in the quiet 
forest. After the turmoil and excitement of 
battle, and the nervous tension incident 
upon their escape, this sudden entrance into 
a scene of complete peace brought with it 
a reaction. 

Without warning, Philip’s knees began 
to knock together and he found it necessary 
to sit down on the soft moss at the foot of 
the great walnut. There, in the weakened 
condition of his body, his mind became a 
prey to the blackest despair. 

“What is there in life for me?” he 
finally asked the monk. “I now have 
neither position, honor, love, nor even a 
body of men at my back. Job, in his most 
miserable hour, was no worse off than I 
am, for I have been stripped clean of every- 
thing except your friendship. And that has 
kept me alive when I would much rather be 
dead.” 

“Tut, tut!” reproved the other religious 
man, producing some food and a flask of 
wine from his capacious robes. “Have 
some of this, and then growl afterward.” 

Little by little he forced Philip to eat, 
and as the warmth and nourishment mount- 
ed in his famished body, the Breton came to 
a more wholesome view of: the situation. 
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“What are we to do?” he humbly asked 
the monk, throwing himself entirely upon 
the judgment and counsel of the other. 

“Go to Regensburg,” replied Fardulf 
promptly. 

“To Regensburg! Are you mad? You 
should know as well as I that to go there 
would be comparable to Lucifer returning 
to heaven. Besides, what good is it to risk 
my life when there is no chance of ever win- 
ning back success? I have ‘ fallen,’ to use 
a term of the court, and I must say that it 
wasn’t done very gracefully.” 

Fardulf put away what remained of the 
food, and with an inward sigh set about the 
regeneration of Philip, a difficult thing, 
since the other was big and hard-headed. 
But the priest wrestled valiantly -until, at 
the end of an hour, the blackness had 
cleared from the Breton’s face and he had 
once more got a grip on himself. 

Thereupon they rose from the foot of the 
tree and started on their long journey 
through the woods. 

“Where are we?” asked Philip. “And 
where is Charlemagne’s band of soldiers 
that he led to the attack?” 

“We are a half a mile from the old 
‘monastery through the thickest part of the 
forest and in the opposite direction from 
which we approached it last night. By 
traveling rapidly we can reach the city be- 
fore the king and be in readiness for any- 
thing that may happen.” 

“Then you think the king will return 
immediately to Regensburg?” 

“Ves, for his main object in stopping 
there is to try Felix, Bishop of Urgel, for 
heresy, and this expedition against you has 
already delayed him in the examination of 
the evidence. Furious, and balked of his 
prey, though he is, his zeal in matters of the 
church will draw him back to his sacred 
duty.” 

For perhaps an hour they walked on in 
silence. Fardulf, with the manner of one 
absolutely at ease amid his surroundings, 
led the way, twisting and winding among 
the mighty tree-trunks, through clearings, 
across little streams, and into dark gullies. 
The sharp eye of Philip could detect no 
path, but a question to Fardulf revealed the 
fact that the monk had been a native of the 
locality and had roamed every acre of those 
woods when a boy. 

Suddenly, with one of those rare intui- 
tions that became so well known later in 
French history in connection with Cardinal 
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Richelieu, Fardulf stopped abruptly and 
motioned Philip to silence. 

“T feel that we are near some human be- 
ing. Walk without sound,” he commanded, 
and they began a stealthy advance. 

After a quarter of an hour they drew near 
to a large sunny patch in the forest that de- 
noted a clearing, and redoubled their cau- 
tion. Finally they achieved the edge of it 
and, well-concealed behind trees, looked 
out. 

In the midst of the glade stood a magnifi- 
cent black horse, his nose buried in the 
grass, and his bridle dragging upon the 
ground. To their right, at the margin of 
the clearing, lay prone a small, black figure, 
its head upon a pillow of moss and grass. 
Fardulf and the Breton exchanged a sig- 
nificant glance. 

The man was Pepin the Hunchback, and 
he was asleep and snoring. 

“Probably ridden from Regensburg on 
some dirty work?” suggested Philip. 

The monk nodded. 

“Let’s look closer,” he answered. 

Together they softly approached the 
sleeping man, and as Philip gazed down 
upon the one who had caused all his mis- 
fortune and misery a great hatred surged 
up in his heart. 

i How easy it would be,” he thought, feel- 
ing for his sword, “to end everything now 
with one swift stroke.” 

But as quickly he put the idea from him, 
for, much as he hated the crooked creature 
before him, he could not lower himself to 
kill a sleeping enemy. 

Suddenly Fardulf pointed, and the 
Breton, following the gesture, saw a folded 
parchment stuck within the belt of Pepin. 
This, he knew they must get if possible 
without waking the sleeper, and Philip mo- 
tioned the monk to perform the difficult task. 

Bending over from behind, the dexterous 
fingers of Fardulf closed on the parchment 
and slowly withdrew it. Pepin had loosen- 
ed his belt when he lay down, and the paper 
came easily. The snoring continued with 
undisturbed regularity. 

Carefully, cautiously, the monk unfolded 
the parchment, lest it should crackle. Then 
he held it up that they both might read 
what follows: 


The white bird will fly on November 15. 
The money is secured. 


That was all. There was no signature; 
merely the one statement that blazoned it- 
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self upon their memories as though it had 
been written in letters of fire. A glance of 
amazement and wonder passed between the 
two as Fardulf carefully folded the paper 
again. 

With infinite care he bent down and 
slipped the end under Pepin’s belt. It 
caught, and he moved it gently from side 
to side to facilitate its restoration. The ac- 
tion must have disturbed the consciousness 
of the sleeper, already oppressed by the 
nearness of the two men, for he stirred un- 
easily. 

Fardulf and Philip drew back swiftly 
and began to retreat into the woods. Step 
by step they increased the distance until 
they had almost reached a point of safety 
where they might be lost in the mazes of the 
forest. 

But Pepin, conscious of some presence, 
suddenly sat up, rubbing his eyes, and 
looked around him vaguely. Then, with the 
movements of one whose deeds make him 
suspicious of every circumstance, he turned 
completely around and peered into the gloom 
among the trees. His body became tense 
and a look of fright came upon his face. 
He rubbed his eyes vigorously once more, 
and looked again. 

But this time he saw nothing, and, after 
a few moments arose and shook himself as 
though to throw off the influence of some 
hateful dream. 

“Impossible!” he reassured himself. 
“The Breton is dead. How could I have 
seen him there?” 

But Philip and the monk, with their 
hearts in their mouths, were retreating 
deeper and deeper among the trees, uncer- 
tain whether Pepin had seen them or not. 
At last Fardulf turned their course at right 
angles and soon led his companion out of 
all earshot. 

“Truly, my lord, that was a narrow es- 
cape,” breathed the monk at last. “ Whether 
he saw us or not, I know this, that some- 
thing must be done before we reach Regens- 
burg so that his suspicions may have no 
support.” 

“But what?” asked Philip. 

“You must be disguised,” answered Far- 
dulf. “I will procure you the garb of a 
monk. It is something I can easily lay my 
hands on, and, besides that, you will pass 
less noticed than in any other dress. Be- 
cause of the approaching trial of Felix, 
Charlemagne has sent forth a call for all 
the Frankish prelates in the vicinity to as- 
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semble at once. There will, therefore, be 
a large number of strange clergy in Regens- 
burg, and the presence of an unknown cleric 
there will cause no comment.” 

“ But where will you find the garments?” 
asked Philip, not over-enthusiastic at the 
part he would be forced to play. 

“By evening will come to the cave of 
Edwin, the English bishop whom Charle- 
magne called from England to his court 
school. Edwin, finding that he took too 
much pleasure in the gaieties of the court, 
resigned therefrom and forced himself into 
the life of an anchorite. From him we 
should obtain what we need.” 

“Lead on,” said Philip. “Once more I 
bow to your wisdom.” 

All that day they traveled swiftly, seeing 
no one and hearing nothing except the oc- 
casional crash of an animal among the 
underbrush. With unerring instinct Far- 
dulf followed obliterated paths and long un- 
used trails until, at evening, footsore and 
weary, they finally reached the cave of Ed- 
win the bishop. 


CHAPTER NI. 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


THE worthy prelate sat outside his yawn- 
ing doorway, facing the sunset, and Philip 
noted with startling distinctness the havoc 
that self-denial and torture had wrought in 
him. He was bent and old-looking, his skin 
was yellow, and his hands feeble. Through 
the robe that enveloped his poor frame the 
Breton caught a glimpse of the hair-shirt 
that he always wore next his skin—a _per- 
petual torment. 

Approaching the venerable ecclesiastic, 
Fardulf and Philip knelt before him. It 
was some time, however, before Edwin 
could win himself from the contemplation 
of celestial things and actually realize that 
he had visitors. ‘Then he welcomed them 
in all humility and set about making a 
meal for them. 

That night they slept on piles of branches 
in the safe recesses of the cave, and when 
they started forth once more it was with a 
suit of priestly garments under Fardulf’s 
arm. Deep in the woods again, Philip soon 
doffed and buried his characteristically 
Breton garb, and assumed the hooded cas- 
sock of the monk, not forgetting, however, 
to fasten beneath it the belt and sword that 
were indispensable to him. 
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They had just completed this operation 
and had started forward when the keen eyes 
of Fardulf detected something moving in 
the brush behind them. Immediately he 
ran ta the spot, but found nothing. Yet it 
was with a feeling of uncertainty that they 
again took up their march. 

An hour later Philip once more remarked 
the same phenomenon, and rushing to in- 
vestigate, saw a man in the dress of a 
Frankish soldier disappearing into the 
forest depths. 

Could it be that here was a spy of Charle- 
magne? Some one that had seen him change 
from Philip of Brittany into Friar Dominic, 
and would now hurry to the king with the 
information? The comrades, ill at ease, 
hurried on toward Regensburg, resolutely 
decided not to turn back, but yet fearful 
of the reception that might await them. 

Finally, at three in the afternoon, when 
they were only five miles from the city, they 
sat down to rest and wait for an hour be- 
fore continuing, as they wished to enter 
Regensburg under cover of darkness. They 
had scarcely done so when Fardulf again 
noticed the man in Frankish uniform, this 
time very near them. 

“J will find out who he is,” declared the 
monk resolutely, “but first you must obey 
me in one matter.” 

“What is that?” asked Philip. 

Fardulf, from somewhere about him, pro- 
duced a black woolen hood with two holes 
cut in it-for the eyes to look through. 

“This you must wear whenever any one 
else is about. Also you must bend your 
figure and limp, for there are many in 
Regensburg who would know you by your 
stature alone. You must talk with a dif- 
ferent voice, and if any one asks why you 
have assumed the hood, you must tell them 
that it is the service of a penance. Quick! 
Put it on now. I want to talk with that 
Frank who has been lurking about all day.” 

Philip quickly drew the woolen bag over 
his head while Fardulf stood up and 
stretched out his hands to the mysterious 
visitor. 

“Frater, pax vobiscum,” he said, greet- 
ing him in Latin. The Frank heard the 
voice and saw the gesture, but appeared to 
hesitate. Fardulf encouraged him to draw 
near and asked wh-t he wished that had 
mduced him to follow them all day. 

“Can you tell me, holy father,” replied 
the man, “where I could find my Lord 
Philip of Brittany. I have searched long—” 
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With a sudden great cry of delight Philip 
threw off his mask and leaped to his feet. 
Then he sprang forward toward the soldier. 

“Johann! Johann!” he shouted, over- 
come with joy, and seized the Breton in his 
arm. 

Quicker than Fardulf, he had recognized 
the familiarity of the voice and features, 
although Johann was still many paces away. 

“Oh, my Lord Philip!” cried the faith- 
ful lieutenant, tears of joy streaming down 
his face, and for a moment he could say 
no more, but knelt before his master. 

“Johann! And alive!” shouted Philip, 
scarcely able to credit his senses. “Tell me 
how you came here and in this hated uni- 
form.” 

“In the fight at the monastery, when the 
battering-rams of the Franks broke in the 
gates on both sides,” replied Johann, “we 
were desperately assailed and had a ter- 
rific hand-to-hand encounter. But the 
numbers of the enemy were too much for 
us and, at last, all but two or three fell. I, 
with two others, backed into a corner and 
continued the battle. But presently a battle- 
ax crashed down upon my helmet, knocking 
me senseless to the floor. 

“At the same time (I did not learn this 
until later), a spear-thrust entered my side 
and I bled profusely. The Franks, think- 
ing I was dead, passed on. It was night 
when I regained consciousness, and, though 
weak, I was able to move about. I 
stanched the flow of blood from my side 
and crawled about. Dead bodies were 
everywhere; the Franks had not even buried 
their own dead, but were eating and drink- 
ing up-stairs in the monastery. Charle- 
magne, I learned later, had already depart- 
ed for Regensburg, beside himself with 
rage that you had escaped him. Once the 
place had fallen, he returned to more press- 
ing affairs. 

“To make a long story short, I found a 
dead Frank, stripped off his uniform and 
put it on instead of my own. Then I 
crawled out and made my way toward the 
camp, where, passing as a soldier, I made 
friends with a lonely and disgruntled guard 
and secured food and the story that you 
had escaped. When I knew that I set forth 
to find you, and in doing so chanced upon 
the most remarkable part of my adventures. 

“Yesterday I had passed through an 
open glade and was just about to plunge 
into the woods again when a sudden spar- 
kle, coming from nowhere in particular, 
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caught my eye. This sudden flash in the 
air caused me to stop. Had it come from 
the ground there would have been nothing 
unusual about it, but this was different. I 
retraced my steps and again caught the 
sparkle. This time I located it in a tree 
and climbed up to the point where the trunk 
separated. 

“There, in a hollow that had evidently 
been burned out, was stored a great quan- 
tity of what seemed at first to be plunder. 
But listen, my lord, here is the strangest 
part of my tale. When I looked at it but 
a few moments I recognized it as part of 
the tribute that had been stolen from you 
under the mask of an attack by the Huns 
while you were returning from your em- 
bassy. Descriptions that I had heard made 
me certain. More of the plunder was stored 
in other trees.” 

“Johann!” cried Philip, elated. 
what did you do with it?” 

“JT left it there and started forth again 
in my frantic search to find you. Who put 
it there, and why, is a mystery, but that it 
is there at your disposal is the fact, and I 
hope you will take advantage of it.” 

Suddenly, like a bolt out of the black, a 
thought occurred to Philip. He remem- 
bered the words of Pepin’s parchment— 
“the money is secured”—and, in a few 
swift questions, had identified Johann’s 
clearing with that one in which they had 
found the misshapen prince asleep. 

Philip thought a moment, then he turned 
to Johann. 

“Here is the most important commission 
that you will ever have to execute, he said 
in a low tone. “ Quite by accident you have 
happened upon a fact that is of inestimable 
value to me, and, if properly used, will do 
a great deal toward restoring me to the 
king’s favor. What I want you to do is 
this: Return to the treasure and bring the 
most valuable parts of it to Regensburg, to 
a place that Farduff will tell you of. After 
that, my good friend, you shall be my com- 
panion wherever I go and whatever I do.” 

“The treasure shall be taken, my lord,” 
answered Johann, and turned to Farduff 
to learn from him of a rendezvous in 
Regensburg. 

Shortly afterward, all the details being 
arranged, the two men in priestly garb 
bade farewell to the faithful Breton, and 
all three departed on hazardous enterprises, 
the outcome of which would be either death 
or glory. 

8A 


“ And 
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This time Philip put on again the hood 
that Fardulf had provided, and made shift 
to become proficient in the other details of 
his disguise, so that by the time they had 
neared the city, the one-time hermit ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied with his bent 
and limping companion. 

Now as they came out into the open road 
that led to the gates, they fell in with a 
large company of ecclesiastics. In the 
midst rode a stout man with a long gray 
beard, whom Fardulf declared to be the 
abbot, and all about him the lesser brethren 
padded along through the dust of the road. 

The two newcomers were made welcome 
by the men of this company, who com- 
plained that Charlemagne had ordered them 
up out of their comfortable lands and 
houses, and that they were only. looking 
forward to the time of their return. Thence 
the remainder of the journey was made 
among monkish comrades. Philip here had 
his first opportunity to test his disguise, 
and told his story of penance and injury 
many times, so that he actually began to be- 
lieve it himself, and became expert and glib 
in enlarging and embellishing the same. 

The ruse evolved by Fardulf was thus 
proved entirely successful, for in that day 
vows and penances were so common as to 
excite little curiosity save in regard to the 
details of the offense committed, and the 
punishment therefor. 

When they arrived at the gates darkness 

shad already fallen, and the body of clergy 

were barely within before the portals were 
closed and barred for the night. The 
guards, tired with their long day’s vigil, 
did not examine too closely the thirty or 
forty men, and, after a cursory inquiry of 
the abbot, allowed them to enter. 

Once inside, Philip and Fardulf sepa- 
rated themselves courteously from their 
companions and disappeared down a nar- 
row and twisting side street, the hermit in 
the lead. Near by, across the ‘square, 
Philip could just discern the outlines of the 
cathedral and its neighboring palace. 

The sight of the latter recalled to him 
the things that had. once been his, but were 
now no more. ‘There was the woman he 
loved—for he knew Hildegarde must have 
returned with Charlemagne —and_ there 
were the nobles that had once been his com- 
rades in arms. 

There, also, was Pepin, the canker-worm 
of the realm, eating his crooked way into 
the very core of the emperor’s affairs. It 
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was not until Fardulf stopped before a low 
house in a narrow, unlighted street that 
Philip realized again where he was. 

Fardulf knocked quietly but firmly upon 
the door, and it finally opened, showing the 
frightened face of Dagobert, Philip’s squire, 
who had not been with his master during 
the revolt of the Saxons that had carried 
the Breton away, and had, therefore, re- 
turned bewildered to his home to await de- 
velopments. Philip’s last visit to Regens- 
burg, on the occasion of Hildegarde’s 
wedding to Pepin had not, of course been 
long enough to admit of his attaching him- 
self to his lord, as usual. 

Now the young fellow and his aged 
mother were overcome at the honor thrust 
upon them, and hastened to make all pre- 
parations for the entertainment of such 
noble guests. 

After a hearty supper Philip told Far- 
dulf, who was dropping to sleep with 
weariness, that he was going forth into the 
public square for an hour to try the prac- 
tise of his disguise once more. Muttering 
a sleepy warning, the monk gave his as- 
sent, and Philip, slipping on his woolen 
hood, stepped into the street and turned 
toward the palace. 

Arrived there, he walked round it many 
times, familiarizing himself with the lay 
of the land. He moved with a limp, as- 
sumed a bent back, and, to the questions of 
inquisitive guards, replied in a hollow tone. 
The soldiers laughed good-naturedly and 
let him wander about to his heart’s content. 

He had finally turned away to go back, 
when suddenly he heard rapid footsteps be- 
hind him, and a moment later some one 
laid a hand on his arm. 

“ Holy man,” said the fellow, whom Philip 
recognized as a special guard about the 
palace, “come with me at once. Your serv- 
ices are instantly commanded.” 

“Where?” asked Philip. 

“In the palace,” replied the other. 

“ Are there no bishops at hand that you 
should call upon a poor, unknown country 
monk?” remonstrated the Breton in a panic 
of fear at the possibilities of his situation. 

“No!” cried the other angrily. ‘“ Will 
you stand here and argue all night, bump- 
kin? You are commanded to come with 
me. Say no more, but follow.” 

For an instant Philip had an insane de- 
sire to turn on his heel and flee, but in a 
moment he remembered that such an action 
might result. in suspicion. 
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Much to the Breton’s relief his guide 
took him to the postern entrance, from 
which the corridors and great halls of the 
palace could be traversed with little dan- 
ger of meeting throngs of people. 

Up and up he followed, then down long, 
flagged hallways, dim with sconced can- 
dles, until it seemed that the other’s object 
was exercise, and nothing more. 

But at last the guard halted before a 
broad arras that filled an arched doorway, 
and, signing the other to wait, entered. In- 
side, Philip could hear a feminine voice in 
consultation, and then his guide came out 
and told him to step within. 

He pushed the arras aside and limped 
into a high, square room, in the corner of 
which stood a wrought-iron bed. A few 
footstools and a rough bench completed the 
furniture, but it was not upon these that 
the eyes of the Breton burned with such fire 
through his mask. 

Upon the bed lay Queen Fastrada, and 
the monk’s heart beat fast with anger and 
hatred. Looking about him he saw that 
the guard had disappeared, and that he 
was alone with the queen, whose pale face, 
and thin, emaciated body betrayed a rav- 
aging sickness. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE QUEEN’S CONFESSION. 


For an instant or two Philip stood irreso- 
lute. Then, as the eyes of the queen turned 
toward him, he bowed low and waited for 
her to speak. 

“Father,” she said at last, in a faint 
voice, “draw nearer that I may speak with 
you in private.” 

Philip stepped forward, and, at her com- 
mand, brought a low footstool upon which 
to sit, all the time watching her face nar- 
towly for any sign of recognition. 

“Your name, good priest,” she continued 
when he had settled himself. 

“Dominic, your majesty,” replied Philip. 

“Uncover your face that I may look 
upon you. I do not wish to speak into a 
black mask.” 

“TI crave your indulgence,” replied the 
Breton, “but that I may not do. I have 
made a vow that my face shall not be seen 
until a happiness that I have long desired 
shall be mine.” 

“And what is that?” asked the queen, 
her curiosity aroused by this strange man. 
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“That, alas, is buried in my heart and 
may not be revealed. For what did your 
majesty require me?” = 

“Ah,” replied Fastrada, and sighed deep- 
ly, “I, too, have a secret that consumes me. 
Day and night it has eaten at my heart, 
until I can endure it no longer. There- 
fore I have sent for you that I might confess 
it. If I am to die, this secret must not go 
with me.” 

“ But the bishops of the household? Were 
it not better that they—” 

“They are all in conclave with the king, 
and may not be disturbed. What is the 
matter, priest? Are you unwilling to per- 
form your duties?” And the queen spoke 
impatiently. 

“No, speak on.” 

“Tt concerns one of whom you may have 
heard even in your country parish; a noble 
and upright lord upon whom I have brought 
great misery and unhappiness.” 

“His name?” 

“Philip of Brittany.” 

Philip could not repress a start, and the 
queen looked at him piercingly. 

“You are amazed?” she added. 
you have heard of him?” 

“Who has not, my lady? All through 
the realm he is known for his service to the 
king.” 

“Yes,” and she sighed wearily. “He is 
the one I have brought to poverty and dis- 
honor, and perhaps to death. And all be- 
cause I am a woman, and have loved him 
without avail.” 

“Tt were indeed a sin, my lady, since you 
are already the queen.” 

“The queen! How empty are those 
words! I have never loved the king as I 
have loved this Breton. Listen. Ten years 
ago, when the Lord Philip came from the 
lands over which the noble Roland held 
the fief, he was fair in my eyes. I was but 
a young girl, the daughter of Rudolfo, a 
Frankish noble. But even then I.loved him, 
though he would have none of it, being 
wrapped up in his devotion to Charlemagne. 
I made advances, and he, laughing care- 
lessly, repulsed them.” 

To Philip, as he sat quivering with 
amazement, there came, out of the past, dim 
recollections of his early years at court, and 
of the maid whom he had noticed casually, 
but without eyes for her beauty or her love. 

“ After that many nobles sought my hand, 
but I prevailed upon my father to repulse 
them, for in my heart was but one image. 


“Then 
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When, at last, I saw that my love was hope- 
less, I changed, and became bitter. Then 
I set ambition highest and declared that 
never would I wed any but the king. 

“So, when the queen died, I was already 
in favor with the king, and in less than a 
year I married him. The state and splendor 
and homage that surrounded me seemed 
at first to bring happiness, but when I 
found that the king, like others, was a 
man, the whole structure of artificiality that 
I had raised fell to the ground, and I found 
myself eaten by the same fire for the noble 
Breton as had possessed me ten years 
before.” 

“Did he not love you then?” 

“Love me? No!” she cried angrily. 
“He loved a certain Hildegarde, a ward of 
the king, beautiful as any woman in the 
land. I hated her, oh, how I hated her for 
her beauty and the love that she had won, 
and I vowed that she should not have the 
Breton, but that I should satisfy my long 
desire. 

“Pepin, the crooked weasel, loved this 
Hildegarde also, and I besought the king 
that she should become his wife. Then 
came the suspicion cast upon Philip over 
the Hun tribute, and with that power in 
my hands, I threatened Hildegarde, and 
made her forswear her lover to his very 
face. Oh, that night in my tent I could 
have died for the anguish in his eyes! 

“But that, too, failed, and my frenzy of 
disappointment knew no bounds. Then I 
conspired with Pepin to force a quick mar- 
riage through, and at the steps of the altar 
itself he refused to marry her, and threw 
my love for Philip in my very face before 
the king. When Charlemagne questioned 
me afterward I lied to him, and said in my 
fearful anger that the Breton had made ad- 
vances and forced himself upon me, thus 
bringing dishonor to his queen and his 
ward. 

“Thereupon the king, wild with white 
anger, strode forth from the palace, put 
himself at the head of his soldiers, and 
marched upon the man I loved. Though it 
is said he escaped, I feel that he is dead, or 
else lying wounded in the forest in the dir- 
est need. That, good father, is the crime 
I have done against an innocent and up- 
right man, and I would give all the glory 
I have known that I might undo it all.” 

Philip, whose wonder and amazement 
had waxed stronger with the queen’s dra~ 
matic recital, sat as though turned to stone, 
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lost in the mazes of his own thoughts. 
Anger, tempered by pity for the wretched 
woman before him, swept through his whole 
majesty has laid herself open to the sever- 

“And do you call it love?” he asked 
sternly, “when one seeks the injury and 
unhappiness of the one loved? ‘Truly, your 
majesty has laid herself open to the sever- 
est penances.” 

“JT know, I know!” cried Fastrada in a 
paroxysm of humility. ‘Do not spare me, 
for I fear the pains of purgatory.” 

“The greatest penance for doing wrong 
is righting that wrong, whatever the cost,” 
went on Philip. “When that is done this 
life or the one to come need hold no 
terrors.” 

“But how can I right the wrong?” in- 
quired the queen, raising herself and look- 
ing closely at the priest, as she supposed 
him to be. 

“By a signed statement telling of your 
sin, and declaring his innocence,” said the 
Breton inflexibly. “You call for parch- 
ment and ink and I will draw it up that 
you may sign. After that I vow to seek 
out this Philip of Brittany and deliver it 
into his hands.” 

“Oh, I cannot do that!” cried the queen, 
suddenly covering her face with her hands 
and shuddering. “Think of the disgrace, 
the humiliation, the scandal before all the 
kingdom! It is too much. Is there no 
other way. Say anything, everything, but 
that!” 

But Philip was firm, and, after much 
resistance on the part of the queen, he final- 
ly prevailed upon her to order the writing 
materials. When they had been brought, 
and the servant dismissed, Philip, with care 
and precision, for writing was a rare ac- 
complishment in those days, traced the 
words that would forever clear him of 
guilt in the matter of the queen, and restore 
him to the friendship of Charlemagne. 

Notwithstanding desperate efforts to con- 
tain himself, his hands trembled, and he 
could scarcely repress his excitement be- 
cause of the hope that surged so strongly 
within him. Half an hour later, for the 
statement was long, Philip read what -he 
had written to the queen. 

At the conclusion she nodded wearily, 
and, with a face as white as chalk, reached 
out for the quill that she might sign her 
name. Trembling with fear lest she should 
refuse at the supreme moment, Philip stood 
beside the bed bathed in cold perspiration. 
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Suddenly there was a sound outside the 
arras that protected the door, and the queen 
started with fright. A voice asked admit- 
tance. It was granted. A servant stepped 
into the room. 

“The king is without, and asks immedi- 
ate entrance,” he announced. 

To Philip this was like a death-blow, 
and to the queen a command that dared not 
be disobeyed. She told the servant to ad- 
mit Charlemagne. Then turning to Philip 
she thrust the paper into his hand. 

“ Here!’ Quick! Hide it as you value 
your life!” she cried. 

“Since you would sign the confession, 
why not tell the king now?” asked Philip, 
almost suffocated by a hope that had sprung 
into being on the spur of the moment. 

“Oh, Heaven! I cannot,” she moaned. 
Then, her eyes blazing fiercely, she added: 
“ Hide that as I ti] you, or you shall die 
here by the king’s hand.” 

Philip snatched the parchment and thrust 
it under the belt beneath his cassock. Then 
he shoved the pen and ink under the bed 
just as the king entered. 

“Give me your blessing and go,” whis- 
pered the queen, and the Breton performed 
the simple ceremony. - Then, with bent back 
and limping gait, he advanced to meet the 
king. But the sovereign, whose furrowed 
brow indicated deep thought, scarcely no- 
ticed the black-robed cleric who bowed low 
as he passed. 

Philip, with bitterness eating at his heart, 
made his way from the room, and, piloted 
by his former guide, descended the stairs 
and went out upon the lonely streets. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LAST LINK. 


How late it was Philip had no idea, but 
he was certain midnight must be near, if 
not already past. The streets were quiet 
and deserted, except for an occasional sol- 
dier patrolling within range of the palace, 
and a still rarer crowd of roisterers on their 
way home from the hut taverns at the end 
of the town. 

For a while, as the Breton limped along, 
he gave himself up a prey to the disap- 
pointment and anger that was eating at his 
heart. Called quite by chance into a pres- 
ence he had never expected to enter again, 
he had been on the point of emerging from 
the miseries that life had brought him. 
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Then the inopportune entry of the king had 
sapped the courage from the queen, and 
she was revealed in her true light, vacil- 
lating and cowardly. 

As he walked westward, away from the 
Danube, that skirted the northeast section, 
a river Charlemagne was already bridging 
with pontoon roadways, Philip failed to 
notice coming toward him a band of men, 
all in an advanced state of drunkenness 
and pugnacity. There were perhaps ten or 
a dozen in the party, all of them military 
men or nobles of good degree. 

Regensburg was rather small, with nar- 
row, crooked, unlighted streets, and low, 
Frankish houses that leaned toward one an- 
other crazily. Near the palace an occa- 
sional taper in a wall pierced the darkness 
with its slender light, but the rest of the 
city lay black. 

At night bands of roving brigands made 
the streets their ground of operation, and 
considered every human being legitimate 
prey. Wise people stayed indoors after 
dark, and those who were forced out went 
under the protection of an armed guard. 

Finally the sounds made by the 
approaching body of revelers grew so insis- 
tent that they broke through Philip’s un- 
happy musing, and anxious to avoid bring- 
ing himself into conflict with anybody, he 
quietly crossed the street and glued his back 
to a doorway in order that the others might 
pass without seeing him. 

They did so, and Philip, breathing more 
easily, had started on again, when he heard 
the rushing of feet and sudden savage cries. 
Looking behind, he saw swift, dark figures 
rounding a corner and uniting in a vicious 
attack upon the more or less helpless nobles 
he had just escaped. 

‘In a trice the Breton realized what had 
happened. A party of night-prowlers had 
pounced upon its prey, and murder and rob- 
bery were being done under his very nose. 

In an instant priestly garb, bent back, 
and lame leg were forgotten. Philip, now 
all the warrior, heard the call in his blood 
for battle, and he leaped to the fray. At 
one and the same instant he swept aside the 
fold of his cassock and drew the sword that 
had swung helplessly beneath it for so many 
days. Then, with a‘yell, he precipitated 
himself upon the rear of the marauders. 

But others, having heard the sounds of 
battle, swarmed toward the row like wolves 
to a killing, and Philip soon found himself 
in a difficult place, unable to reach those 
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whom he was trying to defend and equally 
helpless to retreat the way he had come. 

Realizing that his present position meant 
certain death, he turned his attack directly 
at right angles and hewed himself a passage 
to a doorway where he would be able to de- 
fend himself with greater ease. 

The coat of mail he wore beneath his 
clerical garments, coupled with his wonder- 
ful skill as a swordsman, protected him 
until he could reach down and snatch from 
the hand of a dying man the shield that 
was of no more use to him. With this in 
his left hand he felt secure, and laid on his 
enemies with the fierce joy of battle that 
only the true warrior feels when he has been 
deprived for some time of his occupation. 

“Fire of the pit!” he heard one man ex- 
cla.to his companion as, side by side, they 
strove to bring down this new battler. 
“The man’s a priest! We are fighting 
against God!” 

“Not God, but the devil in disguise!” 
grunted his mate. ‘“ You’ve heard that his - 
favorite costume upon earth is that of a 
monk, and, by the rood, no one but the 
old sinner himself could fight like this fel- 
low! Monk, indeed! A monk with a sword 
like that and a swift brain could be second 
only to the king!” 

“TI am the devil,” announced Philip in 
a sonorous tone calculated to strike terror 
into the hearts of his superstitious oppo- 
nents. But it had quite a contrary effect. 

“Well, here’s where I even up old 
scores!” cried one of the men. ‘“ You’ve 
beaten me enough in the past,” and he re- 
doubled the vigor of his attack. Philip 
now realized that he was face to face with 
most of the prowling band, because the noise 
of.the other conflict was lessening, thus in- 
dicating that the unfortunate and inebriated 
nobles had met their fate and were being 
duly robbed. 

Closer and closer the ruffians pressed, 
hampering each other in their eager attempts 
to slay this wonderful fighter who had laid 
so many of their number low. Truly, the 
Breton’s work had not been lost, for around 
him gradually rose a pile of dead, while the 
narrow street for a hundred feet in either 
direction held the writhing bodies of men 
desperately wounded. 

Without a helmet Philip ‘was in imminent 
danger. More than that, he was tiring. He 
realized that these men, like wolves upon a 
cornered stag, would pull him down in the 
end, and that he would die a miserable and 
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unknown death, leaving the work he had 
hoped to finish unaccomplished. 

The last of the nobles had been des- 
patched, and the marauders had centered 
their attention upon the supposed priest. 
Nevertheless, their men fell. 

Suddenly outside the struggling semicircle 
there rang a great cry, and upon the rear of 
the street-runners a slender, black-robed 
figure hurled itself, wielding a sword that 
rose and fell with the regularity of a wood- 
chopper’s ax. And Philip, hearing the cry, 
and knowing its source, felt flow back into 
his veins the warmth and vigor that he had 
felt going from him. 

With new-born fury he repulsed the now 
desperate attacks, and gradually cleared a 
space before him. This last struggle was 
short and sharp. Fully half the brigands 
had fallen already, and the others, brave 
as they were, began to doubt the advisa- 
bility of falling victims to a fighter who 
announced himself as the devil and then 
proceeded to prove it. 

“ Another priest from the pit!” cried a 
voice, and the ranks began to waver. Then 
Fardulf behind and Philip before leaped 
into the fray with the utmost fury, and 
finally scattered the brigands. 

“My good friend!” cried Philip grate- 
fully to Fardulf when they had met in ‘the 
center of the bloody field. ‘‘ You saved my 
life just now, and I shall be forever in 
your debt.” 

But the priest made light of the matter 
and busied himself procuring a skin of wine 
from among the fallen nobles, that they 
might quench their thirst. 

“But, tell me, Fardulf,” persisted Philip, 
“how you happen to be roaming the streets 
at this hour when I supposed all the time 
that you were safely in bed at Dagobert’s?” 

“TI came out after you,” retorted the 
monk sternly, continuing his search for the 
wine-skin, “and, as I expected, I found you 
in an imbroglio and on the point of being 
killed and ruining our whole future. I had 
slept four hours without your returning, and 
then the good mother of Dagobert woke me, 
as I had given her instructions to do. I 
came out, started toward the palace, and 
had not gone an eighth of a league when I 
heard the sounds of battle. You will do 
me the favor to explain exactly what it 
means.” 

Philip thereupon gave an account of 
Fastrada’s confession, and of the events that 
followed, making sure at the same time that 
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the parchment was still in his belt. In the 
midst of his recital Fardulf suddenly ut- 
tered an exclamation and bent over the 
fallen foe beside whom he had been kneel- 
ing. 

“A message! A message!” gasped the 
man, whom Philip now recognized as 
Lotheric, one of Charlemagne’s foremost 
warriors. “A priest! I will tell a priest!” 
continued the fellow; and Fardulf, ever 
alive to the call of duty, offered the conso- 
lations of the church to the dying one. 

“And the message?” he asked, after a 
few moments. . 

“Tell Theodoric this,” gasped Lotheric: 
“The white bird is a night - bird and— 
nests—-in the—cathedral.” 

hen he fell back into the waiting arms 
of the priest, dead. 

Fardulf arose, and for half an hour more 
ministered to those that needed him. Then 
he took Philip by the sleeve and led him 
away. 

When they had seated themselves in the 
candle-lighted little upper room in Dago- 
bert’s house Fardulf looked at Philip keen- 
ly a moment. Then: 

“What do you make of that message?” 
he asked. 

“T have been pondering, but I am not 
sure.” 

“What have we learned already?” pur- 
sued the monk, his eyes alight with the same 
fanatic fire that had come into them that 
night long before when he had cried out his 
prophecy of the white bird. 

“T have seen Pepin and the princes of 
the kingdom seated beneath a white bird 
in the camp of the enemy,” said Philip 
musingly, “but the white bird did not fly. 
Next we found upon the sleeping Pepin 
a strange note that said the white bitd 
would fly on Wednesday, the 15th of No- 
vember—that is, three days hence. Now, we 
do not know what the flight of the white 
bird signifies unless this message to-night 
can make it clear.” 

“ And I think it can,” answered the priest 
decisively. “I am convinced that it is 
cryptic and symbolical, and meant to de- 
ceive the unsuspicious, but I have a concep- 
tion of its import.” 

“And that is?” 

Fardulf repeated the words of the sen- 
tence to himself a number of times with 
eyes closed and his mind concentrated upon 
them. Then he said: 

“T think the important word there is 
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‘cathedral.’ Wednesday night, as I hap- 
pen to know, the king gives a state dinner 
to all the clergy who have come to Regens- 
burg for the trial of Bishop Felix. That 
will, necessarily, empty the town of ecclesi- 
astics and leave the cathedral empty. From 
that circumstance, and from the wording of 
the message, I am convinced that something 
is going to take place at that time in the 
cathedral.” 

“Yes,” broke in Philip, “and it will be 
at night, no doubt, as the message: suggests 
by the word ‘ night-bird.’” 

“T think the same thing,” rejoined the 
monk, “and have made plans already to be 
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hidden in the cathedral that night and find 
out just what happens. I have a feeling, 
my Lord Philip, that we are on the brink of 
success. My intuition in regard to the white 
bird has come true, and I think the present 
one will.” 

“But I should like to be in the cathedral 
myself,” said Philip firmly. ‘“I think there 
is room enough for both of us.’ And Far- 
dulf accepted his companion’s company 
with eagerness. 

“And now,” concluded Philip, when the 
dawn was beginning to creep in at the win- 
dows, “the only thing left is for the-white 
bird to fly.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BULLET cut the cactus thatch 

A above the head of Flume McCool. 

There was no deviltry in this par- 

ticular bullet; it was merely the visiting- 

card of the bandit Solis, who was then ter- 

rorizing the state of Tepic in southwestern 
Mexico. 

Flume, aware of the etiquette of the occa- 
sion, hastily rose from his cot and peered 
out into the moonlight. 

In the roadway, a dozen yards away, he 
dimly discerned the indistinct forms of half 
a dozen muffled figures. One was mounted; 
the others were standing by the heads of 
their horses. The man on horseback was 
holding a rifle at rest, the butt on his thigh. 
The others were carrying rifles by their 
barrels. 

There was evidently no haste in the ex- 
pedition; it was merely a quiet little looting 
and murdering party. 

Flume, who had justly earned his name 
as a miner in the Rand, the Klondike, and 
at Goldfield, was just establishing himself 


as a sugar-planter in Tepic. He now de- 
voted a small portion of a half minute to 
cursing his fate that he was not already 
ensconced in the new stone house, with 
walls a yard thick, which he was building 
a hundred yards back from the thatched 
hut. There he might have barricaded him- 
self and might have withstood successfully 
a siege from these Mexican outlaws who 
spent little time in fighting where there 
was much resistance. 

With a certain amount of satisfaction, 
Flume reflected that all the money he pos- 
sessed was buried in a cache near the well. 
However, he knew his Mexico-well enough 
to realize that he would probably be killed 
first and the treasure sought afterward. 
Therefore, he found little hope in the 
thought that his money might be spared 
even if he lost his life. 

Another bullet cut the thatch, this time 
a little lower. The second bullet denoted 
impatience. The first had merely been a 
warning; this was a demand. 
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Flume picked up his rifle from a corner 
and covered the man on horseback, con- 
cluding that he was the leader, and hoping, 
by killing him first, to drive the others off. 
But there were six of them. Flume hesi- 
tated. Was there not some surer way of 
escaping this fate which had come suddenly 
upon him in the night? 

The man nearest to him had_-by this time 
turned and the moonlight revealed his coun- 
tenance. Flume felt the swift joy of relief 
surge over him as he recognized one of his 
Mexican neighbors, Valdez, a good-na- 
turned, amiable fellow who had been a 
bandit only for a week past. 

Several times, during the first few months 
of his life in Tepic, he had spent the night 
in the home of Valdez, and he reflected that 
to a Mexican the laws of hospitality are su- 
preme over all other laws, either of God or 
man. A Mexican who would feast and bed 
you in his house with the intention of kill- 
ing you afterward would never sully the in- 
tegrity of his hospitality by committing the 
crime within the lintel; he would wait until 
you had passed down the road a piece. Nor 
would he kill you in your own house were 
he your guest. 

A third bullet came. This missed 
Flume’s head by only a foot. ,Without 
further hesitation he threw his rifle in the 
corner and threw open the door. 

“ Amigos!” he called pleasantly. 

The five dismounted bandits advanced 
surlily, dragging their rifles, while the sixth 
still sat on his horse while he covered the 
door, cheek to barrel. 

Flume stepped out now fearlessly and 
grasped the hand of the foremost in vigor- 
ous American fashion. 

“Valdez,” he said, and was about to 
speak on in the mongrel Spanish called 
Mexican and which he had _ recently 
Jearned, when he suddenly reflected that it 
would be well not to let his insistent visitors 
know that he’ was familiar with their 
tongue. Consequently he decided to stick 
to English and heartily regretted that he 
had used even the word “ friend” in any 
tongue but his own. 

Thus, to the guttural flow of greeting 
which Valdez poured out on him, he turned 
a bland and smiling face, with no answer- 
ing spark of intelligence. Waldez was ask- 
ing him if there was any one at the sugar 
mill, how to get there, and when the peons 
were paid off. 

Flume chose to understand that his quon- 
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dam “friend” was asking for a place to 
sleep for himself and his comrades. He lit 
an old kerosene lamp and pointed to a roll 
of blankets in the corner, offered his own 
cot, with eloquent gestures of hospitality, 
and took in the entire floor with one broad 
sweep of his arm. This offering of all he 
had was truly Mexican. 

As he spoke, the man who had been on 
horseback entered the room. It was Solis. 
He took in the situation at a glance and 
spoke to his followers, telling them, in 
Mexican, that it would be best, perhaps, 
if they spent the night there. His words 
served as a command. 

The five immediately disposed them- 
selves about the floor, some seizing Flume’s 
blankets, others wrapping themselves in 
their serapes. Solis, with the magnificent 
air of a conqueror, took Flume’s cot and 
pulled the quilt snugly about his shoulders. 

Determined to prove his apparently en- 
tire trustfulness in them, well knowing 
that in thus doing lay his sole hope of life, 
Flume lay down in the middle of the floor, 
surrounded by the desperadoes. Had he 
even sought a place in the corner where 
lay his rifle he knew that the chances were 
in favor of his getting a knife in his back 
before morning. 

Naturally, he did not sleep, though he 
pretended to do so. After an hour or so 
he heard two of the bandits whispering. 
Evidently they thought him asleep, or were 
confident that if he did hear he did not 
understand the language. 

“How stupid of Valdez!” exclaimed 
one. 

“Never mind. We will wait till he goes 
out in the morning. Then Valdez cannot 
complain. It will not be in the house.” 

“Who will kill him?” 

“J will. You had the last.” 

“What will you do with him?” 

“Cut his heart out and take it to my 
old woman.” 

“To your old woman? What for?” 

“She will cook it. The Americano heart 
is good—if well-cooked—like the heart of 
the young bull.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the other in disgust 
with this hint of civilization. “Are you a 
peon that you must have your meat cooked 
—eat it raw!” 

After listening to this conversation there 
was no danger that Flume would fall 
asleep. 

He knew that it was not idle chatter he 
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had heard about the Mexicans having been 
cannibals not many generations ago and 
that now, in the height of revolt and terror, 
they sometimes reverted to these animal in- 
stincts. 

However, Flume kept a cool head, real- 
izing that the only chance he had lay in his 
ability to play upon either their ignorance 
or their credulity. He knew them to be 
bloodthirsty, utterly hardened to human suf- 
fering. He also knew that they were as 
little children in their ability to be diverted, 
fascinated, amused, hoodwinked, 

Naturally his first thought was to devise 
some means of giving them a substitute for 
the excitement of taking his life. As a 
matter of fact, that would mean little ex- 
citement to them, especially if he made no 
resistance, for they had been taking human 
life now for several months and were pass- 
ing quickly through the varying phases of 
civilization which brings man from sav- 
agery up to the refinements of cruelty. 

They loved a bull-fight, he well knew, 
and he reflected sadly that he had pos- 
sessed two fighting bulls only a month pre- 
viously, but had sold them to the Plaza de 
Toros in Guanajuato. Then he thought of 
his fighting cock which was tied to a stake 
in his back yard. But there was no other 
with which to match it. 

Dawn came with no solution to the prob- 
lem of such vital moment to him. 

With the first ray of light Solis stirred. 
Instantly his men were up. Flume rose 
with them and offered, partly by gesture, 
partlyin English, to get coffee for them. The 
English missed them, but they understood 
the gestures and welcomed the coffee. 

To get the coffee-pot Flume found it 
necessary to go into the lean-to. Rum- 
maging around there in the darkness he 
stumbled against some bags in one corner. 
Rising, his head struck a wicker cage and 
immediately there proceeded from it a loud 
chirruping. 

With a suppressed shout Flume seized 
the cage. By accident he had found his 
great idea. 

With the cage in one hand and the coffee- 
pot in the other he reentered the hut and 
proceeded to boil the coffee. Meanwhile, 
with excessive care and with the formality 
of an important ceremony, he placed the 
cage near the fire, not too close, but near 
enough for the cricket which was impris- 
onedetheré to be awakened by the heat and 
to chirrup loudly. 
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The child - like Mexicans, primitive ig- 
norance vying with squalor in their coun- 
tenances, gathered quickly about the cage 
and peered in on this strange pet of the 
gringo. They chattered volubly among 
themselves and looked dumbly to Flume 
for an explanation. 

Finally Valdez, who spoke a little broken 
English, approached the coffee-maker, who 
apparently was oblivious of the sensation 
created by the cricket. Valdez wanted to 
have the thing explained. 

As soon as he could set the coffee before 
them Flume started his game. By dint of 
much repeating in words of one syllable, 
combined with copious gestures, he con- 
veyed to Valdez the story of the fighting 
crickets. 

They were the property of his Chinese 
cook who had gone the day before to Guana- 
juato for supplies. Did the Mexicans not 
understand that in China the cricket was 
the fighting animal, like the cock in Cuba, 
and the bull in Mexico? 


What! Could those tiny little insects 
fight? Certainly. Most terribly; most ex- 
citedly ! 


-Well, then, where was the other one? 

In the lean-to, and Flume went to fetch 
it. While he was gone he heard the gut- 
tural voices babbling behind him. His 
heart was bounding now with hope, for he 
thought he saw his way of escape clearly 
before him. 

Presently he returned with a second 
wicker cage which held another cricket. In 
the heat and the light the second joined his 
morning chirrup to that of the first. 

Finally, with a beautiful gesture of gen- 
erosity, Flume presented the crickets; one 
to Solis, and one to Valdez. 

For a few moments the bandit chief and 
his lieutenant dwelt on their curious gifts 
with animated delight. Valdez was the first 
to speak, as oblivious of his host as if he 
had been in the next State. 

What he asked for was very evident— 
that the life of Flume McCool, the cour- 
teous gringo, be spared because he had 
given these magnificent little mementos to 
his friends, the distinguished rebels. 

Flume, listening intently, affected to hear 
nothing. Solis scowled in dissent; then a 
diabolic grin came over his face. He 
turned to Valdez, with his caged cricket in 
his hand. 

“Que va?” spoke the bandit in his 
lightest manner. “It is not well to let 
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the gringo go too easily, but I tell you 
what we shall do. My cricket will fight 
your cricket. If my cricket wins, the 
gringo’s life is mine; if yours wins, you 
have him to do with as you please.” 

Solis looked about on the barbarous faces 
of his followers. 

“Ts it agreed, hombres?” he asked. 

“ Agreed,” they muttered, grinning at 
Flume with friendly diabolism. 


II. 


THE sun was now up. Solis led the way 
to the clearing in front of the hut. The 
five bandits closed in around Flume, who 
did not dare make any attempt to arm 
himself. He did not have on his person 
even a knife. 

As they passed from the hut, Flume 
had taken from its place near the door the 
cricket bowl in which the Chinaman con- 
ducted their fights. This was a round 
piece of wood, about two feet in diameter 
and scooped out in the middle. 

The bowl was placed on the ground and 
the six Mexicans squatted around it, while 
Flume explained to them, in a friendly 
manner, as if he were utterly oblivious of 
the momentous character of the occasion, 
how a cricket-fight is conducted. 

It was necessary for the two opponents 
to kneel, on opposite sides of the bowl, each 
holding in his hand his wicker cage. Then 
both, simultaneously, must raise the trap- 
doors to the cages and let the crickets out. 
The crickets would do the rest. 

Before the encounter began Flume 
plucked a string of red thread from Solis’s 
serape and tied it around the thigh of his 
cricket. Then he took a blue thread from 
Valdez’s serape and similarly marked his 
cricket. 

Then, for the first time in his life, Flume 
uttered a prayer. It bore his urgent desire 
for the blue cricket to win. 

The childish Mexicans, grasping their 
rifles, with their knives protruding from 
their belts, crowded about the bowl in eager 
expectation. For the moment they had for- 
gotten everything except this novel method 
of mortal combat, which was a form of life- 
taking, combined with a game of chance, of 
which they had never before dreamed. 

Valdez opened the trap-door to his cage 
and the blue cricket advanced into the bowl. 

Solis opened his door and the red cricket 
came forth. 
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The combat was as instantaneous and as 
fatal as the quickest cockfight. With one 
stroke, which no man could mark, so sud- 
den and so well aimied was it, the red cricket 
killed the blue! 

With a shout of savage delight the five 
bandits leaped to their feet and drew their 
knives. Solis waved them aside with a 
gesture. 

“Ts it not agreed,” 
gringo is mine?” 

Surlily they sheathed their knives. Solis 
turned to his cricket with an ecstatic ap- 
preciation. It was the joy of a sportsman 
who lavishes his caresses on the animal that 
has won for him. Withal it was a Spanish 
joy. 
With his brawny fist Solis grasped the 
red-stringed cricket and kissed it. As the 
cricket touched his face it kicked vig- 
orously and he dropped it in terror. The 
sting, or kick, or whatever it was, did not 
pain him so much as the sudden impact 
of the unfamiliar. He was in a country of 
tarantulas, scorpions, and rattlesnakes, and 
he was suddenly filled with a superstitious 
fear, for, had he not seen this tiny insect 
only the moment before deal out death to 
one of its kind? 

Could it not, therefore, bring death to a 
human being? : 

Swifter even than thought Flume McCool 
saw his opportunity. His life had been 
forfeited, but he would use his wits to 
save it. 

A look of horror came over his face. 

“ Amigo!” he cried, and rattled on, this 
time in Spanish, at which the bandits 
looked at him with consternation and then 
with dark suspicion. “What have you 
done! It is fatal! The sting of the cricket 
will kill you! It is poisonous!” 

Even under his thick tan it was apparent 
that Solis was turning pale. 

“Hound!” he yelled, drawing his knife, 
and rushing on his victim, “you have 
planned this, but I will get you first.” 

“Wait!” cried Flume, and something in 
his manner stayed the bandit chief. “I 
have a way to save your life.” 

There was a glimmer of intelligence left 
under the craven fear of Solis and he re- 
flected that he had not better despatch 
what was perhaps his sole means of escape 
from what he firmly believed would be his 
death. 

“Speak, gringo!” he commanded. “Tell 
me—what is it?—hbefore I kill you.” 


said he, “that the 
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Flume smiled. Feeling that he now con- 
trolled the situation Flume spoke slowly, but 
with terrible distinctness and in the Mex- 
ican they all understood. 

“You thought I did not know your lan- 
guage,” he said, “but I have understood 
everything. I knew that you intended to 
kill me in the beginning. Then I knew 
that you gave me one chance for life, and 
that I lost that. But there is a God above. 
He has given me another chance.” 

He paused and looked about him. His 
religious reference was just enough to im- 
press these primitive minds on whom the 
Indian priests had lavished their appeals. 
They were listening with credulous im- 
patience for each word as it fell. 

“T can save you,” continued Flume. “I 
have a medicine that will make you well 
—in the twinking of an eye—even as the 
cricket bit you. And I will give it you on 
one condition— ” 

“What is it?” 
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CHAPTER XIII (continued ). 
THE MAN FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 


ae HAT did those four men do at the 
W table?” asked Fred eagerly, as 
Lucille paused. 
“ They played cards for about two hours.” 
“That was a queer performance in a busi- 
ness place. What did they play? Poker?” 
“No. Cribbage.” 
“What was the idea?” : 
“Mr. Barrington told me one day that 
Sim Galt loved cribbage more than any- 
thing else in life. He had a downright 
passion for the game. Where he lived, up 
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“That I live. I give you your life. You 
give me mine. Is it not fair?” 

Flume appealed to each of the six in turn. 
Valdez, his only friend, looked imploringly 
at his chief. 

Solis gave a quick toss to his head. 

“Very well,” he cried. ‘“ Agreed—but 
the medicine—quick ! ” 

Flume hastened into the hut and _ re- 
turned almost immediately with a box of 
pills. He opened it and took one out. It 
was as big as the end of his thumb and a 
scarlet-red in color. 

“This,” he said, handing it to Solis, “is 
the Chinese sure remedy for cricket poison.” 

The bandit chief gulped it down and ap- 
peared to have immediate relief. Then he 
grasped the hand of his savior warmly. 
Half an hour later the six rode away. 

After they had gone, Flume carefully 
secreted his box of pills where he kept them 
to administer to the credulous natives. 
They were made of bread crumbs, sugar- 
coated, and stained with cochineal. 


et 


in the mountains, there was no one to play 
with hin. The nearest house to his shanty 
was five miles away. So, when he came to 
Pittsburgh every two weeks, it was ar- 
ranged, for his benefit, that there should be 
a four - handed game of cribbage—‘ crib’ 
your father generally called it. There were 
only two persons in the factory besides Mr. 
Barrington who could play cribbage. They 
were Willings and my stepfather.” 

And they played this four-handed game 
every two weeks?” 

“Yes; always on a Wednesday.” 

“Did they play for money? ” 

“J don’t think so. One Wednesday, 
Single copies, 10 cents. 
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when Willings was away, sick, Mr. Bar- 
rington asked me to take his place. There 
was no money staked that time, I know.” 

“My father asked you to play?” 

“Yes. I understand cribbage. My step- 
father taught me.” 

“Have you seen Sim Galt since my father 
died?” 

“Once—at my stepfather’s house. That 
was two weeks ago to-day. This is Wednes- 
day.” 

- “Did he bring the carpet-bags?” 

“T didn’t see them. I was not there when 
he came in the afternoon. When I got 
home, later, he was in the dining-room with 
my stepfather. They had supper together, 
and Delia had only just cleared the table 
when Willings arrived. My stepfather got 
out the cards and cribbage-board.” 

“Willings is still friendly with your step- 
father, then?” 

“T don’t know whether they care much 
about each other. But, you see, Willings 
is a good cribbage-player, and they wanted 
him for the game.” 

“What a crazy business it all seems to 
!” muttered Fred. 

“T had had supper in the kitchen with 
Delia,” Lucille went on. ‘“ My stepfather 
asked if I was there, and then told me I 
must join in the game. They needed me to 
make up the four players. I didn’t want 
to do it, but I knew I must obey. So we 
played till nearly twelve o’clock. Then Sim 
Galt went away and I haven’t seen him 
since.” 

Fred was about to ask Lucille more about 
this cribbage playing, when the telephone- 
bell broke in and made him forget every- 
thing else. He snapped the receiver off the 
hook and yelled “ Hello!” 

He listened intently to the message that 
came over the wire, while Lucille watched 
him and wondered what it was. She sur- 
mised that it was Jim McKee, because she 
knew he was to telephone about this time. 

“What's that?” bawled Fred into the 
transmitter. “Keep a sharp eye on Sim 
Galt, eh? Why, I was just talking about 
him to Miss Steiner, who is in the office. 
But how am I to keep an eye on a man I 
don’t know where to find?” 

“Mr. Barrington!” interrupted Lucille. 

“Hold the wire!” shouted Fred into the 
phone. Then, to the girl: “What is it, 
Lucille?” 

“T was going to say that when Sim Galt 
was leaving my stepfather in the hall of our 
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house two weeks ago, I was in the dining- 
room. But I heard Sim say ‘ All right, Mr. 
Steiner. I'll be here at the regular time for 
another hand at crib. That was a good 
game to-night.’ Then he went out.” 

“What do you make from that?” queried 
Fred. 

“T think, when he said the ‘ regular time,’ 
he meant two weeks from that day—just as 
if Mr. Barrington were still alive.” 

“T see,” cried Fred, banging the table 
with his fist. “This is Wednesday, and 
he’ll be at your stepfather’s house to-night.” 

“That’s what I think,” assented Lucille. 

Fred Barrington grabbed the telephone 
again and bellowed: 

‘Hello, Jim! I believe we can get Sim 
Galt to-day. Could you and Professor Shaw 
come over to the office? I don’t like to ask 
him, but—eh? What? Hello!” 

There was a pause while Jim McKee said 
something. Then Fred shouted back: 

“Thanks very much, old man. The pro- 
fessor, too. He’s a brick! All right! 
You'll both come straight to the factory, 
then? I'll wait in the office. Good-by!” 

He hung up the receiver and laughed joy- 
ously as he turned to Lucille. 

“They’re coming over,” he announced. 
“By Jove, Lucille! Sim Galt will have to 
play a good hand at something besides crib- 
bage if we don’t make him give up all he 
knows about that No. 1!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
WHERE, THE CARPET-BAGS WENT. 


“T wILy stay till they come, if you'll 
permit me,” said Lucille. ‘“There’s a heap 
of mail on the table. Couldn’t you look it 
over and let me write the answering letters 
while we are waiting?” 

“That’s awfully good of you, Lucille,” 
Fred answered with a pleased smile. “I 
was wondering how I’d ever get through. 
But don’t you think you’d better go home 
and report to your stepfather?” 

“TY will do that when Mr. McKee and 
Professor Shaw have been here. They may 
want to ask me some questions about Sim 
Galt.” 

“That’s true. But you would have time 
to go to the house, on the car, and back, 
before they arrive. I don’t want you to 
have more trouble with your stepfather.” 

“No fear of that. He never flew at me 
before as he did last night. He may apolo- 
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gize the next time he sees me. Even though 
we are not friends, he does not often venture 
to be abusive.” 

“Will he know you did not sleep at 
home?” 

“No, but Delia will, and it may worry 
her. I should like to call her up on the 
telephone.” 

“Good idea! Go ahead!” 

Lucille got Delia on the wire and there 
was five minutes of animated conversation. 
Delia told of her anxiety over the absence 
of Lucille and how glad she was to hear 
her voice. Mr. Steiner had gone to the 
‘factory early. He had not been to bed at 
all, but had spent most of the night in his 
laboratory on the fourth floor. The door 
was locked now. He had also mended and 
closed the other door, leading to the lumber- 
room from the hall, which he had burst 
open himself. 

At this point Delia said the grocery man 
was at the kitchen door, and she rang off 
forthwith. 

“T guess Carl Steiner is going right on 
making our No. 1, Lucille,” remarked Fred, 
when she repeated to him what Delia had 
told her. 

“JT don’t know what else he could have 
been doing up there last night,” acquiesced 
Lucille. 

“Well, I'll look into that when I have 
found out where he gets our powder.” 

Lucille made no comment... She produced 
a pad of paper and pencil from the type- 
writer drawer and sat down demurely at 
Fred Barrington’s right, to take his dicta- 
tion. 

The young man found among his morning 
letters ‘several orders for No. 1 chemical 
glass. He replied that he would fill them 
all. Writing these letters, with the others 
in the mail, kept them busy for an hour. 
During that period they did not talk of any- 
thing save the business immediately in hand. 

Fred had just put his decidedly dashing 
signature to the last of the letters, while 
Lucille closed the typewriter, when Jim Mc- 
Kee breezed into the office. He was fol- 
lowed by Professor Shaw. The two seemed 
to bring with them the fresh breath of the 
morning as well as a full supply of good 
humor. Jim McKee burst into explanation: 

“We should have been over sooner, Fred, 
if the governor hadn’t happened to see Pro- 
fessor Shaw in the office. That meant ten 
minutes’ talk on mill matters. My respect- 
ed father never can let the professor get by 
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without asking him a bushel of questions 
about iron ores and steel in the making.” 

“Well, that’s what he pays me for,” 
laughed the professor. “Now, about this 
Sim Galt, Mr. Barrington. He will be in 
Pittsburgh to-day.” 

Fred looked at him in surprise. 

“TI knew he was likely to be here, pro- 
fessor. But—pardon me! How did you 
find it out?” 

“Oh, I have been acquainted with Sim 
for years. He’s a capital guide when one 
is hunting in the mountains. I go up there 
frequently for rabbits and anything else I 
can bring down. Sim is always with me. 
I shouldn’t enjoy myself without him. He 
and I have hiked forty miles from sun-up 
to dark many a time.” 

A glance at the professor's sturdy limbs, 
well-developed chest, clear eyes, and ruddy 
cheeks would have told anybody that he was 
fond of outdoor life. Until four o’clock that 
morning he had been busy in his laboratory 
and had slept only four hours since. But 
no one would have suspected it from his 
appearance or demeanor. He was as full 
of “go” as if he had never consumed a 
drop of midnight oil in his life. 

“Sim Galt always goes to see the pro- 
fessor when he’s in town,” volunteered Jim. 
“Comes to the office sometimes. That’s 
how I know him—by sight. I never spoke 
to him.” 

“The reason he comes to me is that he 
never knows when I may be going for a 
hunt,” said the professor. “At this time 
of year I treat myself to a day off whenever 
I can break away.” 

“Have you seen this Sim Galt to-day?” 
asked Fred. g 

“No. He'll drop in on me in the after- 
noon. He’s been coming to Pittsburgh every 
alternate Wednesday for years. But there’s 
always a chance that I might miss him, and 
I wouldn’t do it to-day for a great deal. 
I believe he can tell me something about 
this Barrington No. 1 powder.” 

“T believe so, too. But that’s another 
thing I don’t know how you managed to 
find out.” 

The professor’s full, round laugh echoed 
through the office and made the windows 
rattle. It was a laugh as care-free and 
spontaneous as that of a college youngster 
in his freshman year. Then he said: 

“There are many ways of arriving at 
conclusions besides having them bawled at 
you through a megaphone.” 
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Fred looked at him inquiringly, and the 
professor went on, still smiling with the 
satisfaction of a man who has at least partly 
overcome a difficulty: 

“T’ve been thinking rather hard about 
that powder of yours. Last night, after you 
and Jim had left the house, and when Mrs. 
Shaw had finished rhapsodizing about the 
opera — it was ‘ Lohengrin,’ a favorite of 
hers—I sat down to study out the origin of 
the No. 1. All at once I remembered some- 
thing, and—I was glad Sim Galt would be 
in Pittsburgh to-day.” 

“Do you mind telling me what it was 
you remembered?” 

“T would rather not at present. I never 
like to talk about my experiments until they 
are completed,” answered the professor, con- 
tinuing to smile, but speaking none the less 
positively for that. “What I should like 
to do would be to find him as soon as he 
gets into Pittsburgh to-day and see where 
he goes.” 

“Perhaps Miss Steiner can help us,” sug- 
gested Fred. Then, hurriedly and with em- 
barrassment, he added: “Oh, Professor 
Shaw—Miss Steiner. I’d actually forgot- 
ten you didn’t know each other.” 


The professor and Lucille bowed, while 


Jim McKee insisted on taking the blame 
for neglecting to introduce them. 

“T’m always making Rube breaks of that 
kind,” he declared. ‘“ Wouldn’t I make a 
splendid master of ceremonies at the White 
House? I bet I’d have the whole diplo- 
matic corps in a tangle at the very first re- 
ception.” 

, ‘Miss Steiner has just been telling me 
that Sim Galt always brings two well-filled 
carpet-bags when he comes to town. Did 
you ever see them, professor?” asked Fred. 

“He never had them when he called on 
me,” was the reply. “ But he might easily 
leave them at a hotel or restaurant, you 
know. What do you suppose he brings in 
them—the No. 1 powder?” 

“That is what is in them. 
you know?” 

The professor turned loose that infectious 
laugh of his again. 

“Only guessed that time. We have just 
been talking about the powder, and Sim 
Galt was associated with it in my mind. 
By a natural mental process I assumed he 
had the stuff in his carpet-bags.” 

“Then all we have to do is to nab Mr. 
Galt and take the bags away from him, 
eh?” observed Jin McKee. 


But how did 
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“Not exactly, Jim. But we can see what 
he does with the powder he brings in them. 
He doesn’t leave it at the Barrington fac- 
tory, as he did when Mr. Barrington’s father 
was at the head of the company.” 

“He most assuredly does not,” interjected 
Fred. 

“Strong circumstantial evidence indicates 
that he gives it to Carl Steiner. We must 
prove that. Then we will find out where 
Sim gets the powder. The proposition is 
perfectly simple. We’ve got to find Sim be- 
fore he gets rid of the powder to-day. He 
told me once that he always comes into 
Pittsburgh on an accommodation train 
which arrives at the Union Station about 
noon. He gets on at Derry, or Latrobe, or 
at a little place called Millwood, according 
to where he happens to come down from the 
mountains,” 

“Tt is twelve o’clock now,” remarked 
Fred, looking at his watch. 

“Then it’s time we were moving,” was 
the professor’s quick rejoinder. “Sim Galt 
is a slippery customer when it suits his pur- 
pose to keep out of the way of people.” 

Lucille had been sitting at her typewriter 
table, idly toying with a pencil, but listen- 
ing intently to the conversation. She broke 
in abruptly: 

“Mr. McKee, my stepfather does not 
know you, does he?” 

“Not unless he got a good look at my 
physog when I was with Mr. Barrington 
last night—in the incline car.” 

“No fear of that, Jim,” Fred assured 
him. “ You weren’t in front of the window, 
and the car began to move as soon as he 
got to the gates, you know. He saw you 
afterward walking with me in Fifth Avenue, 
it seems. But it was too dark to make you 
out then.” 

“And he doesn’t know Professor Shaw?” 
continued Lucille. 

“Not any more than I know him,” was 
the professor’s response. “What are you 
going to propose? I see you have something 
in your mind.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good thing for you 
and Mr. McKee to go to my stepfather’s 
factory and wait for Sim Galt?” 

“What excuse could we have?” 

“That you want to buy some special lab- 
oratory glass. You are a chemist, and could 
ask for what you want in technical language 
that would reassure my stepfather. You 
could easily keep him engaged for half an 
hour or more.” 
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“Capital! I see!” 
“Go on, Lucille.” 

“When Sim Galt comes in with his car- 
pet-bags —as I’m positive he will — you 
could take whatever course you think wise. 
I leave that to you.” 

“But you must not forget that Sim Galt 
knows both of us,” objected the professor. 

“What of that? There will be nothing 
remarkable in your ordering some glass re- 
torts of a particular pattern for important 
experiments you may be going tomake. My 
stepfather does not know that you are in- 
terested in the Barrington Company in any 
way. As for Mr. McKee, everybody is 
aware that he is in the steel business.” 

“Say, professor, this looks as if it might 
work out all right,” observed Jim. “ All 
we want to know is whether Sim Galt is sup- 
plying the No. 1 to Carl Steiner. When 
we are satisfied with that it ought not to 
be hard to arrange with Sim to let Fred 
have the stuff instead of Steiner.” 

“There will be no ‘ arranging ’ about it,” 
insisted Fred hotly. “The powder is mine. 
If Sim Galt is bringing it to Pittsburgh I'll 
just make him show me where he gets it. 
You can be sure he’ll take no more of it to 
Carl Steiner.” 

“Let’s go, professor,” urged Jim, who 
always hammered fiercely at an idea while 
it was red-hot. “I want to hear what Carl 
Steiner will have to say.” 

The professor was willing enough. He 
picked up his hat and announced that he 
was ready. 

“ We'll come back here, Mr. Barrington,” 
he said, “and tell you what we find out. 
Will that suit you?” 

“Perfectly. Only I wish I could do 
something to help, instead of piling it all 
on you.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” returned the 
professor. ‘Once we learn beyond perad- 
venture that Sim Galt is handling this pow- 
der you will be busy enough, I’ll promise. 
Jim, can you find your way to the Steiner 
factory?” 

“ Of course I can. 
away.” 

“All right! Fall in!” 

The professor flung open the door. Then, 
with a bow of farewell to Lucille and a re- 
assuring wave of the hand in the direction of 
Fred Barrington, he strode out, with Jim 
McKee by his side. The very click of their 
heels on the brick sidewalk expressed confi- 
dence in the success of their mission. 


ejaculated Fred. 


It’s only a few blocks 
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Somehow Fred could not help feeling that 
his pursuit of the No. 1 secret would end 
triumphantly very soon. 

“T think I will go home now,” said Lu- 
cille, when they were alone. “I carmot do 
anything for you before I go, can I?” 

“No. I blame myself for keeping you 
so long as it is. I never can thank you 
enough.” 

“Nonsense!” she smiled. “I can’t help 
feeling interested in the Barrington Com- 
pany, after being here so many months. 
Will you telephone me at the house what 
Mr. McKee and Professor Shaw discover 
at the factory?” 

“Of course I will—as soon as they come 
back.” 

“Thanks. 
all turns out. 
I want to do it. 
your” 

As she opened the door there was a wist- 
ful look in her eyes that caught a response 
in those of the young man. He jumped up 
from his chair, with the intention of grasp- 
ing one or both of her hands. She divined 
his purpose, and, with a reproving shake 
of the head—which the accompanying smile 
belied—slipped out to the street. 

It was the noon hour, and a group of the 
Barrington workmen were sunning them- 
selves outside of the factory. Fred was 
obliged to let her go. 

“JT wonder whether she really didn’t 
want me to touch her hand,” he thought as 
he returned to his office with a slow step. 

It was the kind of puzzle that girls have 
been offering to sighing swains since the 
beginning of time. So long as coquetry 
continues to be a word of any meaning the 
puzzle will be repeated. Fred Barrington 
was still trying to find the answer in his 
own mind an hour later, when the door 
banged open to admit Professor Shaw and 
Jim McKee. 

“Well?” Fred shouted, forgetting every- 
thing but the No. 1 as they appeared. 

“It’s all right!” replied Jim. “Sim 
Galt came there with his two carpet-bags. 
They were full of the Barrington powder, 
and Carl Steiner got it. He has the stuff in 
a cupboard in his factory, under lock and 
key.” 

“The scoundrel! T’11—” 

“Yes, yes!” interrupted Professor Shaw 
pleasantly. ‘You shall do what you like. 
But you can’t do it just now. McKee and 
I are going to sit in a four-handed game of 


I am anxious to hear how it 
Then, if I can help at all, 
You know that, don’t 
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cribbage with Carl Steiner and Sim Galt at 
Mr. Steiner’s house on Mount Washington 
to-night. Send out and buy a pack of cards 
and a cribbage-board, so that we can prac- 
tise in the mean time. I am awfully rusty 
in it, and McKee says he never played a 
game in his life.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A GAME OF CRIBBAGE. 


Ir was after seven o’clock and quite dark 
when Professor Shaw and Jim McKee were 
ushered into Carl Steiner’s dining-room 
by Delia O’Toole. 

“Here’s th’ gintlemin, Misther Steiner.” 

With this brief announcement, Delia 
marched out, leaving the two newcomers, 
hat in hand, standing just inside the room. 
It was not Delia’s business to find them 
chairs. 

Carl Steiner and Sim Galt were already 
seated at the table. The hunter was shuf- 
fling a pack of cards, while Steiner took 
four ivory pegs—two white and two red— 
from a small box with a sliding lid attached 
to the underside of a cribbage-board. 

Steiner got up as his visitors entered, and 
brought forward chairs with a saturnine 
courtesy that appeared to be only skin- 
deep. 

“Give me your hats. 
the sofa over here.” 

Sim Galt snorted. Why didn’t they keep 
their hats on, as he did? He was a long- 
limbed, gaunt man, with a leathery skin, 
high cheek-bones, iron-gray hair, and the 
piercing eyes described by Lucille to Fred 
Barrington. : 

He wore a blue woolen shirt, a colored 
handkerchief about his neck, and a brown 
hunting-coat with several large pockets, into 
which he could stuff rabbits and other small 
game. The bottoms of his trousers were 
much wrinkled. When in the mountains he 
tucketl them into his high boots. 

A large slouch-hat, so weather-beaten 
that no one could tell its original color, was 
pulled down over his eyes. Perhaps Sim 
Galt took his hat off when he went to bed 
—and perhaps he didn’t. At all events, 


I'll put them on 


no one ever had seen him without it. His 
age appeared to be about fifty. 
“Hello, purfessor!” he growled. “TI be- 


gun to think yer warn’t comin’.” 


“Tt’s only seven o’clock,” returned Pro- 
fessor Shaw. “‘That’s the time we were due.” 
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“Of course it is,” put in Carl Steiner, 
“but Sim is so hungry for cribbage I’m 
afraid he’d be eating the cards—and the 
board, too—if you were five minutes late!” 

“Come on here! Cut for partners!” was 
Sim’s response to this. “ Two highest ag’in’ 
the two lowest.” 

The cut resulted in Carl Steiner and 
Professor Shaw becoming partners against 
Sim Galt and Jim McKee. 

“T hope you’re a good player, Mr. Mc- 
Kee,” grunted Sim as they took their places. 

Jim McKee winked knowingly. It was 
all he had the courage to do. He was glad 
it was customary for partners to sit oppo- 
site each other, so that he had the length 
of the table between himself and the mighty 
hunter. 

“When he finds out what kind of crib- 
bage sharp I am, hell want to kill me, 
sure,’ was Jim McKee’s reflection. 

Sim Galt’s back was toward the door 
leading to the kitchen. Steiner sat at his 
right, and Professor Shaw on his left. Jim 
McKee, as Sim Galt’s partner, faced the 
kitchen. He noticed that there was a 
square opening in the door, and that the 
sliding board which fitted it had been 
pushed aside just a trifle. The opening was 
sometimes used by Delia for passing dishes 
through when she did not feel that she was 
presentable in the dining-room. 

Through the half-inch slit made by the 
displacement of the sliding board Fred 
Barrington was looking and listening. He 
was in the little hallway communicating 
with the kitchen. Lucille stood by his 
side. 

“Tm a little nervous about Mr. McKee,” 
whispered Fred to her. “He never played 
cribbage until to-day, when Professor Shaw 
gave him a few lessons in my office. If he 
makes a lot of bulls your stepfather will 
be suspicious.” 

“Why should he be suspicious?” 

“Well, Carl Steiner is a shrewd man, 
and it will occur to him that this offer on 
the part of Jim and the professor was only 
an excuse to get into the house. His mind 
is full of this No. 1 he is fighting for, and 
naturally he will connect that with their 
coming here under a false pretense.” 

“There’s danger of that, of course,” as- 
sented the girl, in a thoughtful tone. “My 
stepfather is of a very distrustful nature. 
Still, cribbage isn’t a hard game to under- 
stand. It is all counting, and Mr. McKee 
is good at that, isn’t he?” 
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“Oh, yes, he’s lightning on figures. But 
it is in the little points of the game, which 
old players know by heart, where he may 
fall down.” 

“One for his nob!” shouted Jim McKee 
at this moment. 

The cards had been dealt, and each of 
the players having thrown in one apiece for 
the “crib,’’ Steiner had cut what remained 
of the deck for Jim to take off the top card. 
He had turned up a Jack of clubs. 

“Ugh!” growled Sim Galt. “What are 
yer talkin’ about? It ain’t one fer his nob, 
it’s two for his heels.” 

“Eh? Oh, yes, that’s what I meant,” 
corrected Jim McKee hastily, as he stuck 
a red peg in one of the holes of the board. 

“Wot yer doin’? Yer peggin’ up the in- 
side, when yer ought to go on the out- 
side. I thought yer knowed how to play 

- cribbage.” 

Sim Galt’s eyes shone ferociously be- 
neath the brim of his hat. A mistake at 
cribbage was to him one of the deadly sins. 

“There he goes,” groaned Fred. “TI only 
hope|jwe shall get the information we’re 
after before Mr. McKee breaks up the 
game.” 

Delia came quietly shuffling along from 
the kitchen. 

“Whisper!” she murmured. “Av Mis- 
ther Steiner makes a move to come out, all 
yez hov t’ do is to shlip back into me kitchen 
an’ I’li hide yez in th’ cellar.” 

“We know, Delia,” returned Lucille. 

“¥ know yez do, alanna, but I’m afeared 
th’ lad there—Misther Barrington—might 
be afther fergittin’. Thot’s phwy I’m tellin’ 
yez agin.” 

She went back to her kitchen and Lucille 
listened anxiously for any moving of chairs 
in the dining-room. Fred, at the little slit, 
had the only place where it was possible 
to see. 

The game went on in comparative silence 
for some time. As in most card games, so 
much can be expressed in cribbage by raps 
with the knuckles, waves of the hand, nods 
and shakes of the head, and grunts of vary- 
ing and distinctive cadence, that conversa- 
tion may be dispensed with practically al- 
together. Even the laborious “ fifteen-two, 
fifteen-four,” et cetera, with the illumina- 
ting “a double run of three,” “a flush of 
four,” “one for his nob,” and kindred jar- 
gon, can be cut out when all the players are 
skilful enough to count any kind of hand 
mentally at a glance. 
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“I wish Willings was here,” grumbled 
Sim Galt, suddenly breaking the stillness. 
“He knows how to play.” 

Galt’s unhappy partner, Jim McKee, in 
reply to an angry query, had just confessed 
that he had thrown away his most valuable 
card, by putting it into the “crib,” losing 
six holes by the move. 

“Well, Willings isn’t here, and he won’t 
be any more,” snapped Carl Steiner. , 

Sim Galt was irritated by the tone. He 
dashed his cards angrily upon the table— 
not forgetting to place them face downward, 
however—and roared: 

“Look here, Carl Steiner, the reason J’m 
letting yer have that there No. 1 powder 
from the Barrington quarry ain’t on account 
o’ the money you pay. No, siree! It’s—” 

“Shut up!” ordered Steiner with a 
threatening movement. 

“No, I won’t shet up, an’ you want to 
keep in yer chair when I’m a talkin’. 
Mind that! Tm sellin’ that powder to you 
because I wants my reg’lar game 0’ crib- 
bage. I’ve got to have cribbage, same as I 
must have my ham an’ aigs whenever I 
come to Pittsburgh. Last time you had 
Willings here, and your girl. Both of ’em 
played well, an’ the game was interestin’. 
Therefore I went back to Lookout Moun- 
tain satisfied.” 

“Lookout Mountain, eh?” muttered 
Fred. “Seems to me I’ve heard my father 
say something about that place.” 

“Listen!” whispered Lucille. 

The row was still going on in the dining- 
room, with Professor Shaw and Jim Mc- 
Kee evidently enjoying it. They, like Fred 
Barrington, were in hopes that the friction 
would strike off a few sparks of information 
useful to them. 

“Will you keep quiet, Sim Galt?” 
snarled Steiner, looking over his cards with 
pretended calmness, although he could not 
control the shaking of his hands. 

“No, IE won’t keep quiet!” was the vie- 
lent reply. “You ain’t givin’ me a square 
deal. Mr. McKee is all right in his own 
business of makin’ steel. I ain’t sayin’ 
nothin’ about that. But he ain’t there when 
it comes to cribbage, an’ I’m havin’ my 
whole evenin’ sp’iled. I only gits a game 
once in twoweeks. When I do play crib I 
wants it ter bite. Understand? You could 
have had Willings here if you’d wanted ter. 
Your fight with young Barrington ain’t got 
nothin’ to do with it. We had him last 
time.” 
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“Yes, and he won’t come again. He says 
he doesn’t mean to play outside of the Bar- 
rington office any more.” 

“Ts that there the only reason he gives?” 

“That’s the only one.” 

“All right, then,” rejoined Sim, with a 
triumphant grin. “Ill play my next game 
there. And the No. 1—” 

“Stop!” shouted Carl Steiner, and there 
was terror as well as anger in his voice. 
“Tl have Willings here next time.” 

“Two weeks from to-night?” 

“Two weeks from to-night,” replied 
Steiner. 

“All right! That goes!” 

Sim Galt picked up his cards and scanned 
them for several seconds. Steiner watched 
him furtively, with a gaze that was hardly 
short of murderous. At last Sim said, in 
a quiet tone, as if he had never been angry: 

“Mr. McKee, it’s your play.” 

The game was resumed as if nothing had 
occurred to disturb the general harmony. 
Jim McKee had not spoken during the short 
and sharp passage at arms. Now that he 
was told to play, he did so with a curious 
veiled grin at the corners of his mouth. He 
felt as if he and the professor were not 
wasting their time altogether. 

Fred Barrington, outside, had with diffi- 
culty restrained himself from pushing the 
sliding-door entirely back. He wanted a 
full view of the battle-ground. He was 
sorry the dispute had not gone a little 
further. He might have learned exactly 
under what terms Sim Galt was supplying 
Carl Steiner with the No. 1 powder. 

One important thing he had found out, 
anyhow. That was that Steiner was getting 
the No. 1 only so long as he satisfied Sim 
Galt’s strange passion for cribbage. 

“Did you hear what your stepfather 
promised about Willings?” whispered Fred 
to Lucille when things had simmered down. 

“Yes, but I don’t know how he’s going 
to keep his word. Williams is a hard man 
to manage. If he’s made up his mind not 
to come, I don’t believe he will.” 

“Then how will your stepfather satisfy 
Galt?” 

“He'll have to find somebody else who 
can play as well as Willings. There must 
be plenty of good cribbage-players in a big 
city like Pittsburgh.” 

“Yes, I suppose there are. But—” 

Another violent explosion from Sim Galt 
brought Fred sharply to his convenient 
crevice in the door. The hunter had risen 
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from the table, his cards in one hand—and 
Fred estimated his height at about six feet 
two inches—as he pointed a long, lean fin- 
ger at Jim McKee. © 

“Tt ain’t no manner o’ use, Mr. Steiner. 
I ain’t a goin’ ter sit here an’ have my game 
queered by a gent as don’t know how to 
play it, even if he is a millionaire’s son. I 
ain’t got a thing ag’in’ Mr. McKee ’cept 
the way he sp’ils crib. But I want another 
pardner, an’ I want him now. If I don’t 
git a chancet ter play a decent game fer the 
rest o’ the evenin’, I’ll see Mr. Barrington 
in the mornin’ about the No. 1. Now, what 
are yer goin’ ter do?” 

It was pretty clear, from the expression 
of Carl Steiner’s face, that what he would 
have liked to do would be to knock out Sim 
Galt’s brains with the first weapon he could 
get hold of that would be heavy enough for 
that purpose. But he swallowed hard and 
replied, almost with meekness: 

“T’m very sorry, Sim, but where am I to 
get a cribbage-player to-night? My daugh- 
ter Lucille plays a good game—”’ 

“Sure!” interrupted Sim. “She’ll do.” 

“Ves, but she isn’t at home. At least I 
don’t think so.” 

Fred Barrington and Lucille had only 
just time to dart into the kitchen before 
Carl Steiner threw open the door where 
they had been standing. As he came to- 
ward the kitchen Lucille sauntered out to 
meet him. She had to keep him out, for 
Fred had not yet reached the cellar. 

“Hello, Lucille! You’re home, then!” 
blurted out Steiner. “Come here. I want 
you to take a hand at cribbage.” 

He had not seen his stepdaughter since 
he chased her to the incline the night be- 
fore, but it suited his purpose to seem as if 
he had forgotten all about that lively epi- 
sode. As they went along the hall together, 
on their way to the dining-room, Fred was 
planning to follow at a safe distance. He 
wanted to peep through his slit in the door. 

But Delia O’Toole had other views. She 
interposed her buxom form as he was about 
to leave the kitchen, and, as he couldn’t get 
by her, he stopped perforce. 

“No, Misther Barrington! Yez ain’t 
goin’ to git into any more throuble in this 
house. Leave it to Miss Lucille to find out 
all yez wants t? know. Wid her an’ thim 
two gintlemin poompin’ the big man wid 
the hat on, he’ll be afther tellin’ everyt’ing 
—especially whin he has sech a good part- 
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“But, my good Delia, Lucille got me 
into the house to-night just so that I should 
hear all that was said over the cards.” 

“Faith, I knows that, an’ be the same 
token I know she didn’t want t’ do it. Now, 
did she?” 

“Well, no, she didn’t. She insisted it 
wasn’t necessary,” admitted Fred. 

“ An’ it wuzn’t necessary ayther. On’y 
you young men in this counthry do be allers 
wantin’ yer own way, ’specially whin it’s 
the wrong wan. D’yez mind that, now?” 

“But, Delia—” 

“Never mind tryin’ t’- blather me wid 
yer ‘ Delia.’ You git out th’ back way, an’ 
Ill give th’ tip to yer two fr’inds to go t’ 
yer office an’ tell yez all about it afther th’ 
card-playin’ is done. Things is goin’ all 
right, an’ yez’ll hav yer noomber wan 
powther all t’ yeself av yez don’t git too 
bothersome. Now, git out. Good night!” 

Fred Barrington found himself gently 
pushed into the yard, with the door closed 
against him, before he could make any 
further remonstrance. He went straight to 
his office. Delia had promised she would 
send the others there when the playing was 
over. Even if she hadn’t, it was the place 
they would come to naturally. 

“It’s ten o’clock,” he muttered, when he 
had thrown himself into his swivel-chair 
to cogitate. “They will play cribbage till 
twelve, anyhow—perhaps one. I'll wrap 
myself in my big overcoat and lie on the 
sofa. I had very little sleep last night. So, 
if I drop off now it won’t do me any harm. 
The bell is right over my head. The first 
tinkle will wake me.” 

With his warm storm-coat drawn com- 
fortably about him, Fred stretched himself 
out and in two minutes was fast asleep. 
He lay undisturbed till the day - shift of 
workmen came to the factory at eight 
o’clock and woke him with their loud 
talking. 

No one had rung the bell. Neither Pro- 
fessor Shaw nor Jim McKee had come to 
the office. 

“Surely they can’t be still playing crib- 
bage,” thought Fred, as he rolled off the 
sofa and pulled up the window-shades. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ON LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 


For at least ten minutes Fred stood gaz- 
ing through the window. The view was 
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not inspiring. Across the narrow street 
towered a dingy brick wall, the back of 
another glass-house. To right and left, 
on his own side, extended the Barrington 
factory, with its large yard, which meant 
more dingy brick wall. 

“Good Heaven! There’s Jim McKee 
now!” suddenly exclaimed Fred. “ But no 
professor.” 

He flung open the door, and Jim came 
in with a grin. He usually wore one, 
whether matters were going right or not. 
But there was a note of triumph in his 
voice now as he chirped: 

“Morning, Fred. What are you doing 
over here so early?” 

“Slept here,” replied Fred sententiously, 

“T supposed so. I called up your house 
and found you’d not been home. Your 
sister answered the telephone. When she 
said they had all been anxious about you, 
I took a chance and assured them you were 
all right. I said you were at your office.” 

“Your divination was marvelous. If 
you’d lived in Rome in Nero’s day they’d 
have made you an augur. Did you tell her 
what time I went to bed, when I got up, and 
what I dreamed about?” 

“Well, we had quite a pleasant little 
talk.” 

“Yes? Talking about me?” asked Fred 
with a quizzical smile. 

“About your Um!—er—not all the 
time,’’ was the rather sheepish reply. “As 
soon as I left the telephone I rushed over 
here.” 

“Why didn’t you telephone me?” 

“Why, I'll tell you,” returned Jim, be- 
coming serious. “I didn’t think it wise 
to use the phone. I wasn’t absolutely sure 
you were here, and somebody else might 
have answered. While I would not say 
anything important over the wire, anyhow, 
the very fact of my calling you up after 
being at Steiner’s house the night before 
might have caused remark. We don’t know 
what spies Steiner may have in your fac- 
tory.” 

“T thought you and the professor would 
come last night. That’s why I stayed here.” 

“We couldn’t. Steiner went with us to 
the incline. Sim Galt, too. He slept at 
a hotel on the other side of the river, down 
by the Union Station, and stuck close by 
the professor and me. We didn’t get away 
from him till past two.” 

“TI see. Did you get anything out of 
him?” : 
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“Not yet. He hardly spoke all the time 
they were playing cribbage. I sat back 
and watched them. Miss Steiner seemed to 
satisfy him with her playing, for he never 
growled. That’s how I knew she was all 
right.” 

“She didn’t send me a message of any 
kind, I suppose?” 

“No; she had no opportunity. Carl 
Steiner told her to go to bed as soon as the 
last game was over, and she went out of 
the room with only a general ‘ Good night ’ 
to everybody. What I came over to tell you 
principally is that Professor Shaw has 
made an arrangement for you and him to 
go on a rabbit-hunt with Sim Galt in the 
mountains. You are to meet them at the 
Union Station at half past twelve.” 

“But Sim Galt will be suspicious, sure- 
ly, that I am going with him for something 
besides rabbits?” 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you. Your name 
is Fred Barr. That’s the name you took 
when you went to work for Steiner, you 
know, so it will be easy for you to remem- 
ber that. 

“The professor told Galt you were a 
friend of his, a traveling man, and crazy 
to get a shot at the rabbits. When you are 
up in the mountain it will be your own 
fault if you don’t find out where he gets 
the No. 1.” 

“Well, I am a traveling man—or have 
been, so that was true enough. But, say, 
Jim, Professor Shaw is one of the best- 
natured fellows I ever came across. You 
say yourself he’s so busy it is difficult to 
get him to look at anything outside of his 
regular work for the McKee-Jordan Com- 
pany. Yet here he is giving all this time 
to me, examining the No. 1, playing crib- 
bage, and now going on a rabbit hunt, all 
for my benefit.” 

“Ye-es,” answered Jim McKee slowly. 
“But he loves tramping through the woods 
and over the mountains with a gun. That 
might not be enough to induce him to leave 
his laboratory just now, however. He has 
another incentive that forces him to go. He 
simply can’t resist it.” 

“What is it?” 

“Just this: Professor Shaw has made 
up his mind to find that No. 1 at any cost.” 

“TI don’t see why he should be so ex- 
traordinarily anxious to help me—prac- 
tically a stranger to him.” 

“¢Dinna ye fash yesel,’ as Andrew Car- 
negie might say. Professor Shaw is not the 
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man to act without a reason. My belief is 
he has a motive of his own that he is keep- 
ing to himself for the present. Let’s be 
thankful he’s on our side. So long as we 
get the No. 1, we needn’t care what per- 
sonal reason he has for finding it for us. 
Your gun and huntings togs are at home, I 
suppose?” 

“Ves.” 

“Then let us hustle right over. You'll 
just have time to get them and make it at 
the station by twelve-thirty.” 

Fred Barrington asked no further ques- 
tions. He recognized the value of the ex- 
Once up in the mountains, with 
nothing on their minds, ostensibly, but rab- 
bits, it should be easy for him and the pro- 
fessor to trace the quarry whence Sim Galt 
procured the precious No. 1. 

It was ten minutes before train-time 
when Fred entered the great, lofty waiting- 
room of the Union Station. He was in a 
hunting-suit, including: cap, of corduroy, 
with leather leggings, and a silk handker- 
chief about his neck. There was little in 
his appearance to suggest the usually care- 
fully dressed manager of the Barrington 
Glass Company. He was a woodsman now, 
pure and simple. He carried his breech- 
loader, in its leather case, in one hand and 
a suit-case, containing cartridges and toilet 
necessaries, in the other. 

Sim Galt and the professor were waiting 
for him near the door. The former nodded 
grimly, without a word, and the professor 
slyly winked as he said “Good morning, 
Mr. Barr.” Then they marched to the 
train. 

Jim McKee left them at the gate. He 
had been invited to go, but had pleaded 
that he could not get away from business. 
The fact was that he meant to keep watch 
over Carl Steiner in Fred’s absence, making 
his headquarters at the Barrington factory. 
He and Fred agreed that Steiner might try 
to play some dirty trick at any moment, 
especially if he learned that Fred was away. 

Once on the platform, Sim Galt made 
straight for the smoking-car of the train 
that was to bear them to the nearest station 
to Lookout Mountain. This was Millwood, 
about forty-five miles from Pittsburgh. 
Professor Shaw and Fred were satisfied 
with the smoker, and they were hardly out 
of the gloomy, echoing train-shed before 
their cigars and Sim Galt’s corncob pipe 
were contributing their share toward the 
blue haze that filled the car and nearly 
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choked the conductor when he came through 
for the tickets. 

Millwood is a diminutive station. Its 
chief reason for being is that an amusement 
park is there, where picnics, camp-meetings, 
and other jollifications are frequently held 
in summer. Almost above it rises one of 
the mighty hills of the Alleghanies known 
as Lookout Mountain. 

There are thick woods around Millwood, 
and they extend to the very summit of Look- 
out, softening its jagged ridge as woods 
will. The trees grow thicker as one climbs 
toward the clouds. People have been. lost 
in this mountain forest, sometimes for many 
hours, and even days. Hunters strange to 
the neighborhood do not care to venture far 
without a guide. Pines, oaks, elms, chest- 
nuts, and hickories stand so close together, 
overreaching and mingling their branches, 
that the sun is shut out at noonday. 

Rattlesnakes are plentiful, with a score 
of species of less harmful reptiles. Rab- 
bits can always be tracked and shot in 
the short “open season” from October 15 
to the first of December. An occasional 
black bear finds his way to Lookout along 
the blind trails from the Blue Ridge, and 
deer may be brought down by a quick shot 
once in a while. All in all, Lookout Moun- 
tain is as close to primeval nature as one 
could well expect within fifty miles of a 
roaring city of nearly a million population. 

Sim Galt strode along with the air of a 
man who knew his way. The professor 
and Fred Barrington kept close on his heels. 
When they turned away from the narrow 
path by the side of the railroad and plunged 
into the wood, Galt uttered a low grunt of 
satisfaction. 

He was pleased to note that his com- 
panions breasted the mountain climb as 
manfully as himself. This, too, despite 
the fact that they had their guns and suit- 
cases. He was burdened only with his two 
empty carpet-bags, which he carried, rolled 
up, under his arm. 

“ Ther’ won’t be no shootin’ ter-day,” he 
remarked. “By the time we git ter my 
shack, nigh-the top o’ Lookout, an’ have 
some supper, it’ll be too late. But we kin 
go out early in the mornin’.” 

“That will suit us,” returned the pro- 
fessor cheerfully. “Do you do anything 
else besides hunt, Mr. Galt?” 

The tone of this query was innocent 
enough. But it seemed to stir Sim Galt’s 
bile. He stopped short and gave Professor 
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Shaw a scowl that was none the less evil 
because shadowed by the trees. 

“What should I do?” he growled. 

“T thought perhaps you sold something 
in Pittsburgh,” answered the professor, 
with his blandest smile. 

“Y’m a hunter and fisherman. ‘That’s 
my business. When I have game to sell I 
take it to Latrobe or Greensburg, or Derry. 
*Tain’t often I kill any more than I kin eat. 
I save the pelts, but I don’t often bother ter 
market the meat.” : 

It seemed as if Sim Galt wanted this 
thoroughly understood, for he continued to 
grumble, as he looked sharply from one 
to the other. : 

“As if I had time to go sellin’ rabbits in 
Pittsburgh! Why, it wouldn’t pay my rail- 
road fare, nor nowhere nigh it. I sh’d 
think you might ha’ knowed that. Any- 
how, it’s my own business what I do. Why 
sh’d you think I sell anything?” 

“Those bags under your arm,” hinted the 
professor. 

Sim Galt flung the carpet-bags violently 
to the ground. 

“Say, friend, if you’re goin’ ter hunt 
with me, you'll have ter ’tend ter that an’ 
nothin’ else. I don’t calc’late ter ‘low no 
one ter pry into wot I do or don’t do.” 

“JT beg your pardon,” said Professor 
Shaw. “I didn’t mean to offend.” 

“You don’t offend me none. I’m on’y 
tellin’ yer. If you an’ yer pardner, Mr. 
Barr, wants ter shoot rabbits, all right. Me 
an’ my deg will lead yer to ’em, an’ you 
may git as many as you kin hit. That’s 
wot I’m here fer. But—that’s all. Git 
that?” 

“Certainly! Rabbits are what 
after,” Fred assured him. 

“Very well! That settles it! Come on!” 

‘Not another word was spoken for two 
hours. They saved their breath for the 
laborious tramping. At the end of that 
period they were so far into the forest that 
the professor and Fred understood now, 
if never before, how useful an institution 
a guide was on old Lookout. 

“We're nigh my place now,” volunteered 
Sim Galt with a jerk. 

“Glad to hear it,” replied the professor. 

They found themselves in semidarkness, 
walking along the rim of a dangerous- 
appearing hollow which, without knowing 
it, they had skirted on their way up through 
the wood. Sim Galt led them around a 
clump of pines and under the low-hanging 
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branches of an oak that had been partly 
leveled by an almost forgotten hurricane. 

The broken limbs almost stopped a path 
which was well defined when they looked 
closely. At the end of the path was a small 
clearing. At the back of the open space 
stood a well-made log shanty. 

“Say, professor,” whispered Fred, 
“where’s Leatherstocking, with Killdeer, 
and old Chingachgook, and Uncas, and the 
others? This. clearing and shanty might 
have been stolen from Fenimore Cooper.” 

“Wot’s that?” demanded Sim Galt, turn- 
ing sharply. “ Wot’s stole?” 

“J didn’t say anything was. I only re- 
marked that your place reminded me of a 
story I’ve read,” replied Fred, with in- 
creased respect for Sim Galt’s keenness of 
hearing. 

“Humph! There ain’t nothin’ stole 
around here, I want yer ter understand. 
Here, Sport! Bruce, come on!” 

He opened the door of the log-house as 
he called out these names in a pleasanter 
tone than he often used to human beings. 
The dogs came jumping out, delighted to 
see their master. They had no suspicion of 
him—not they! And they would have been 
ready to tear to pieces anybody who had. 

Bruce was a large Scotch collie, and Sport 
a hound, with an unerring scent for a rab- 
bit wherever it might hide. You wouldn’t 
have thought Sport deserved his name from 
the look of him. He had sad, soulful eyes 
and a subdued demeanor. The long, droop- 
ing ears peculiar to his species hung flop- 
pingly down on either side of his face like 
thick braids of hair. 

He bore so grotesque a resemblance to an 
old woman that Fred privately baptized him 
“Mrs. McGinnis” on the spot. Bruce was 
just a big, blundering, lovable dog, with a 
shrill bark. Sport considered barking a 
frivolous amusement, and seldom indulged 
therein. 

“The dogs will be all right with you,” 
said Sim Galt in a casual way. “Holy 
mackerel, but I’m hungry! Will you fellers 
help me ter build a fire? Then I’ll get the 
frying-pan, an’ when I have the meat on 
I’ll make some coffee.” 

The professor and Fred had roughed it in 
the woods many a time before. Both pos- 
sessed the true spirit of hunters. So they 
turned to with a will, bringing in brush- 
wood, a pail of water from the spring, and 
doing whatever else there was to be done, 
like old-time woodsmen. 
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Soon there was a good fire in the cook- 
stove in the larger of the two rooms of the 
house, and Sim Galt, with his shirt-sleeves 
rolled up, cooked supper scientifically. 
Fried rabbit, bacon, eggs, coffee, and bread 
three or four days old made a meal that was 
exactly right after their long climb. When 
they had finished there was nothing much 
on the table except the thick crockery and a 
crust or two. 

They cleared up between them, and then 
sat down for a smoke and-to rest. There 
was very little conversation. Sim Galt was 
not a talkative man, and the other two had 
nothing much to say just then. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GRAY PIT. 


Sim began to stir around at five o’clock 
in the morning. Fred knew that was the 
hour, because he looked at his watch. He 
had been awakened by the light from a 
coal-oil lamp which fell upon his face from 
the other room through the open doorway. 
Sim Galt was busy preparing breakfast by 
that time. Then the two dogs began to 
bark, and there seemed to be a general 
bustle all around. 

Men who love hunting generally get at it 
early in the day. By six o’clock Sim Galt, 
Professor Shaw, and Fred Barrington had 
washed, put away a good breakfast, and, 
gun in hand, were tramping under the trees, 
eager for a shot at something. Sport was 
with them—being by long odds the best rab- 
bit-hunter in the party—but Bruce, the col- 
lie, remained behind to guard the house. 

“T allers let him do it,” remarked Sim. 
“ But there ain’t likely ter be no one snoop- 
in’ around. If there was, they wouldn’t 
touch nothin’. It ain’t customary. That’s 
one o’ the good p’ints about livin’ on top of 
a mountain in the woods.” 

The tall hunter’s hard face cracked into 
a dry smile. Seeing that he meant to be 
jocose, Fred and the professor grinned in 
sympathy. 

Sport trotted in front, regardless of every- 
thing but the business in hand. With the 
alert nature of his kind, he had at once 
entered into the spirit of the chase, and was 
only anxious to turn up something for his 
master to shoot at. His flapping ears rose 
now and then, and his nose pointed well 
forward. He felt sure he would scent a 
rabbit before long. 
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But there seemed not to be much game in 
the immediate vicinity of the log shanty. 
They had forced their way through the al- 
most impenetrable forest at least two miles 
before Sport gave the signal. Then, with- 
out warning, he slipped away at full speed, 
his body close to the ground, his nose point- 
ed straight to his quarry. 

The three hunters brought their guns into 
position. There were three deafening re- 
ports, and Sim Galt gave vent to a satis- 
fied “Got ’em@ll, by ginger!” 

Each man picked up his own rabbit and 
placed it in a capacious pocket of his hunt- 
ing-coat. Then Sport went after some more. 
In the course of a few hours they bagged 
three or four rabbits apiece, which is a 
pretty good average, as rabbit-shooting goes. 

Suddenly the dog darted away, so full of 
strained excitement that both the professor 
and Fred felt sure there must be something 
better than rabbits to claim his attention. 
Perhaps Sim Galt thought so, too. At all 
events, he followed Sport at a swift pace 
without a word to his companions. In a 
few moments he and the hound were both 
out of sight. 

With the fever of the chase in his blood, 
Sim Galt seemed to have forgotten every- 
thing else but keeping as near to his dog as 
he could. When he had been gone for an 
hour the professor and Fred decided that 
they must look out for themselves. 

“Tt’s a queer proceeding,” remarked Pro- 
fessor Shaw. “He isn’t shooting anything, 
either, or we should hear his gun. We'll 
follow him. And bear in mind that there 
are other things of value on Lookout Moun- 
tain besides rabbits,” he aded significantly. 

“Tm not likely to forget that,” replied 
Fred. “Don’t you think his going away 
like this may have some bearing on No. 1?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” was the professor’s 
sententious response. 

Both of these young men had had experi- 
ence in woodcraft, which made it easy for 
them to pick up Sim’s trail. Broken twigs, 
footprints in mud, wet moss pressed down 
here and _ there, and an occasional felled 
limb of a tree kicked away from the spot 
where it had left its imprint in the boggy 
ground told them where their man had 
passed. 

They tramped along valiantly, but they 
had not gone very far when they lost the 
trail at the edge of a rocky ravine. The 
indications were that Sim Galt had gone 
down into this hollow, but his pursuers 
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again. 

There was no reason to suppose that he 
was trying to shake them off. But he had 
done it, purposely or otherwise. When they 
had finished their examination of this hol- 
low, a proceeding which took considerable 
time, the professor shrugged his shoulders 
and remarked quietly: 

“Well, he’s gone; and, so far as I am 
concerned, we are lost.” 

“Same here,” declared Fred. “I don’t 
know where we are. Let’s have some lunch.” 

They had brought crackers and cheese in 
their pockets from the shanty, and they 
found a spring handy. So they sat down 
and enjoyed their meal, with a smoke after- 
ward. The sun was sinking over Pittsburgh 
way when they got up, stretched themselves, 
and walked in a westerly direction. Fred 
opined that that course would be more likely 
than any other to bring them to the shanty. 

“Look out, professor,” he whispered 
suddenly as he pulled his companion behind 
the great trunk of a century-old oak. 

“T see,” was the soft response. 

It was the abrupt appearance of Sim Galt 
that had startled them. He was picking his 
way among the trees a few hundred yards 
off. In his hand was one of the gay-col- 
ored, old - fashioned carpet - bags he had 
taken to Pittsburgh full and brought back 
empty. 

“That bag means he’s going after No. 1, 
professor.” 

“TJ hope so. 

“By ae “What do you think of that?” 

Fred pointed excitedly to a small open- 
ing in the woods from which Sim had just 
emerged. The professor looked and grinned 
as he replied: 

“Why, that’s the log shanty. There’s 
that slanting oak-tree and the bushes where 
the dog lay and howled. We have doubled 
on our tracks and come back without know- 
ing it. But let’s see what Galt is after.” 

Even as he spoke, the tall hunter appeared 
to sink into the earth almost as if he had 
gone down a stage-trap. 

“Good Heavens! Has he tumbled into 
the ravine?” exclaimed Fred. 

Without replying, the professor stole si- 
lently forward, taking advantage of each 
tree in his path to cover his approach. Fred 
Barrington kept level with him. Like the 
professor, he moved among the trees with 
the caution and noiselessness of an ee 
on the war-path. 
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They drew close to the edge of the hol- 
low which lay not far from the hut, and, 
pushing aside the bushes, looked down. 
Sim had taken a roundabout course, and, 
having worked his way half-way down the 
great rocky bowl, was standing still. He 
glanced about, as if to make sure he was 
unobserved. Then he darted into a rift in 
the wall and vanished. 

It was half an hour before he came out. 
The carpet-bag he had carried in with him 
was bulging full. 
his shoulder, he climbed swiftly along the 
sloping path, zigzagging this way and that, 
until he was lost in the confusion of shrub- 
bery at the top of the hollow. 

“Lie low, professor!” warned Fred. 

“ All right.” 

The two crouched beneath the under- 
brush. Hardly were they concealed when 
Sim, carrying his carpet-bag, passed close 
by them and entered the shanty. As he 
closed the door they heard the dogs barking 
a noisy welcome. 

“Tf they hadn’t been shut up I guess 
they'd have given us away,” observed Pro- 
fessor Shaw. 

“Let’s go down,” 

“Tm with you,” 
response. 

Cautiously they worked their way out of 
the shrubbery, and found the well-beaten 
path down into the ravine. Sim Galt did 
not come out. They were ready to dodge 
out of sight in case he did appear. 

“Here’s the place, professor. He went 
through the side just about here. And, by 
George, here’s the hole in the wall.” 

The professor nodded, and in another 
moment was swallowed up in the same cleft 
through which Sim Galt had gone with his 
bag. It was very dark. He looked over 
his shoulder and asked: 

“Are you there, Barrington?” 

“T certainly am. W here the dickens are 
we going?” 

“We'll find out if we walk on, I guess,” 
replied the professor. 

“Wait while I strike a match.” 

The light revealed that they were in a 
cavern of what seemed to be ordinary sand- 
stone. There was nothing in sight even 
distantly suggestive of No. 1. 

“He doesn’t get that powder here, that’s 
certain,” remarked the professor, ‘‘We 
shall have to go farther.” 

“Right you are, professor!” returned 
Fred cheerily. pee 
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The match went out, and Fred did not 
trouble to light another. In fifteen minutes 
or more they struck daylight again, but not 
much of it. They were a long way below 
the general surface of the mountain. The 
place in which they stood was a pit, not 
more than a dozen feet in diameter, and 
some fifty feet deep. 

The professor looked around him with a 
sweeping glance, and then gave uttterance 
to an ejaculation of satisfaction. 

“T believe we’ve got it, Barrington!” he 
said, as he stooped and picked up a handful 
of powder from the ground. 

The walls and bottom of the pie were all 
of gray clay in some places, and dust of 
the same hue in others. Wherever Fred 
and the professor looked they saw a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of either clay 
or powder, and every atom of it was the 
precious No, I1—the secret ingredient that 
made the Barrington chemical glass the 
finest in the world! 

“Well, professor, it’s here,” chuckled 
Fred Barrington. “The next thing will be 
to talk to Sim Galt. This is our quarry, 
and I'll make him explain why he has been 
selling the No. 1 powder to Carl Steiner. 
If he’s insolent, I may clap him in jail.” 

“Have you any proof that your father 
owned this quarry?” asked the professor 
dryly. 

-“Why—er—I presume so. I’ve never 
looked it up, but it has always been under- 
stood that No. 1 was the exclusive property 
of the Barrington Company. It couldn't 
be that if we didn’t own this pit, could it?” 

“Well, you see—” 

Professor Shaw had got so far, when he 
stopped and stared hard at something over 
Fred Barrington’s shoulder. Instinctively 
Fred swung around to see what it was. 

Little wonder that he uttered an inco- 
herent interjection of astonishment and 
clenched his fist. For he found himself 
looking into the scowling face of a man he 
had supposed to be fifty miles away—Carl 
Steiner ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
OUT OF THE SMOKE OF BATTLE. 


“Wuy, where did you come from?” 

The query burst from Barrington’s lips 
almost without volition. It was a natural 
ebullition of surprise that he could not have 
controlled if he would. 
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“T’ve come from Pittsburgh. I’m here 
to protect my rights.” 

Carl Steiner’s grating voice was even 
harsher than usual, if that were possible. 

“You have no rights here that I know 
anything about,” rejoined Fred. “This 
property belongs to me—the Barrington 
Company.” 

A sinister chuckle that was meant for a 
laugh of derision was followed by a black 
frown as Steiner said: 

“Tm sorry: you’ve made such a bad mis- 
take. The trouble with you is that you 
don’t know what you’re talking about. I 
was your father’s superintendent for twenty- 
five years, and I can tell you that this is 
not his quarry at all. It belongs to an 
other man.” 

“Who?” 

“That’s my affair. Perhaps J’m that 
other man. Anyhow the powder found here 
is all mine, and I’m using it in my own 
factory. You know that. You broke into 
my house and stole some, as I learned 
afterward.” 

“Oh, you learned that, did you?” 

“Yes, and it’s one of the things you'll 
have to answer to me for yet. I’m only 
sorry I didn’t thrash you as you deserved 
when you came to me pretending you were 
a glass-blower.” 

“TI am a glass - blower,” Fred flashed 
back. “You couldn’t find any fault with 
my work, could you? I was there to find 
out how you were making our No. 1.” 

There was a look on Carl Steiner’s face 
which was not pleasant to see, as he 
retorted : 

“JT was making my own glass, with my 
own material. If you can find another de- 
posit of this gray clay anywhere in America 
I advise you to dry and pulverize it for your 
factory. Until you do find it, you’d better 
keep away from this place. I know you 
will hate to do that, for I never heard of 
any other quarry of what you call No. 1 
powder in this country.” 

“There isn’t any other,” declared Pro- 
fessor Shaw, in parenthesis. 

“When you say this is your quarry you 
talk nonsense,” affirmed Fred. “Sim Galt 
has been supplying you ‘with the powder. 
I happen to know that.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Never mind how. If I catch you using 
any more of the Barrington No. 1 powder 
T'll let the law attend to your case.” 

“Why, you—” 
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Carl Steiner actually choked with rage. 
His fury was none the less when he recog- 
nized Professor Shaw and realized that the 
cribbage game at his house had in some 
way led to Barrington finding his way to 
the secret of No. 1. He advanced a step, 
as if to attack Fred, who was quite ready 
for hostilities. 

But the advent of another personage pre- 
vented a collision. Sim Galt stalked into 
the gray pit through the crack in the wall 
and glared at each of the three men in turn. 

Steiner was the only one who showed 
embarrassment. Fred and Professor Shaw 
seemed rather amused than disturbed. 
There was silence for some seconds. Then, 
in a tone of sarcasm, Galt said: 

“Well, I’d like ter know wot all this here 
means. Mr. Steiner, when did you come 
to Lookout?” 

“Oh, hello, Sim!” exclaimed Steiner, 
with affected heartiness. “Is that you? I 
was looking for you. I’ve just got another 
big order for chemical glass. It came in 
this morning’s mail. I’ve got to have fifty 
pounds more powder right away, so I 
jumped on a train and came after it.” 

He was trying to carry it off in a breezy, 
careless way, but his faltering tones and 
trembling lip betrayed his agitation. He 
felt that he had been caught between two 
fires. 

“Why didn’t yer come to my house, 
then?” demanded Sim. 

“ J—J—didn’t know where it was.” 

“You lie!”- thundered the gigantic 
woodsman. “You did come around the 
house. I saw you. Then you followed me 
to the hollow. You didn’t think I saw you, 
but I did, and I knowed wot you was after. 
I give yer the slip, but you found yer way 
to the quarry anyhow.” 

“He followed us,” said the professor 
calmly. “I guess that’s the explanation. 
Eh, Barrington?” 

“Well, Steiner, you’ve found the place, 
but it isn’t goin’ to help yer,” went on 
Sim Galt, disregarding the professor. “I 
wouldn’t let you have another ounce of this 
powder to save yer whole carcass. It all 
goes to the Barrington Company, an’ I’m 
blamed sorry I ever let you git me away 
even for a day. Git out!’” 

As he roared these last two words he 
raised his great fist menacingly. But Carl 
Steiner did not move. He was so enraged 
as he saw his hopes of a fortune slipping 
from him that he lost sight of the great 
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physical odds in Sim Galt’s favor. He 
would have fought two such giants as the 
big hunter just then. 

It has been remarked already that what- 
ever Carl Steiner’s failings, cowardice was 
not one of them. So he replied stoutly: 

“TI won’t get out till I know who owns 
this quarry.” 

“Oh, yer won't?” 

With a bellow Sim hurled himself upon 
the defiant Steiner. His obvious purpose 
was to force him through the opening in the 
wall, but the smaller man had braced him- 
self so firmly that, instead of his being pro- 
pelled toward the exit, he was only slightly 
shaken by the onslaught. 

“Oh, I guess not!” he sneered. 

Then he grappled desperately and sank 
his chin into Sim Galt’s chest. His two 
large hands, sinewy and hard from long 
labor in the glass-house, closed around the 
hunter’s arms just above the elbows, ren- 
dering Sim’s immense strength temporarily 
of no avail. 

At the first note of combat Fred Bar- 
rington and Professor Shaw rushed forward 
together. They were obeying the instinct 
of savagery inherited from prehistoric an- 
cestors, which impels most men who witness 
a fight to try to get into it forthwith. But 
the impulse was only momentary. As 
quickly as they had advanced they drew 
back to let the contestants fight it out in 
their own way. 

“It’s just man to man,” observed Fred, 
with a shrug. 

“J wouldn’t know which side to take, 
anyhow,” declared the professor, smiling. 

Carl Steiner’s sturdy attitude caused the 
duel to be a draw for a few seconds. Then 
Sim Galt slowly forced the other’s head 
backward with his chest, until it seemed as 
if the neck would crack. 

“Well Steiner, have you had enough?” 
he demanded. 

The reply was a howl of vindictiveness, 
as the old man wriggled away with a rapid 
twist and jumped on the hunter’s back. 
Like lightning one steel-sinewed arm 
slipped around Galt’s neck, the forearm 
pressed viciously against his throat. It was 
that most effective mode of attack which 
the French call “Za garrotte.” Continued 
for a very short time, it will reduce to help- 
lessness any man, no matter how strong and 
full of fight he may be at the beginning. 

But it was not permitted to last in this 
instance. Muscular and active as Steiner 
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‘had shown himself to be, he was no match 


for the tall, wiry hunter. By main strength 
the man of the mountain pulled his an- 
tagonist around to the front of him. This 
relieved the pressure on his throat imme- 
diately. Then, with a mighty effort, he 
hurled Steiner flat upon his back at the 
other side of the pit. 

Stunned by the heavy fall, Steiner lay 
still while one might count ten. As he 
came to himself he turned his bloodshot 
eyes in the direction of the hunter, and 
snarled like a wild beast. He was insane, 
inarticulate, and blind with fury. He 
could see only red! 

He rose to his feet slowly, muttering to 
himself. Then, with hands extended and 
fingers hooked like talons, he lurched to- 
It looked as if he meant . 
literally to tear the life out of his foe. 

“Come on, you—you rat/” invited Galt, 
a scornful grin seaming his leathery face. 
“Come on an’ I’ll crumple yer up in my 
fingers.” 

The eyes of the maddened glass-maker 
rolled in their sockets, seeking a weapon. 
Instinct, rather than reason, told him he 
could not hope to vanquish with his bare 
hands the big man before him. He must 
have something else—some murderous im- 
plement which, with his strength behind it, 
would kill! 

Several short cudgels, like odd bits of 
iron gaspipe, lay on the ground at one side. 
With a yell of ferocious satisfaction, such 
as might come from a hungry bulldog, he 
pounced upon one of them, and returned, 
foaming, to the attack. As he flourished 
his strange weapon, like a fencer seeking 
an opening, Sim Galt shouted in terror: 

“Put that down, ye crazy fool! It’s a 
stick of dynamite!” 

“ Just what I thought it was,” ejaculated 
Propessor Shaw. “Come on, Barrington!” 

The professor was a big man, but his 
agility would have done credit to any light- 
weight athlete in the world as he bolted 
into the rift in the wall. Fred Barring- 
ton was not far behind. He knew that an 
explosion of dynamite in the narrow con- 
fipes of the pit would loosen about every- 
thing in the neighborhood. 

Sim Galt would have run, too, only that 
Steiner was between him and the only exit. 
The glass-maker seemed not to have heard 
Sim’s warning. Full of the lust for kill- 
ing, he heeded nothing that might stand in 
his way. 
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He was familiar with the appearance of 
dynamite. Indeed, he knew that it was 
used in the quarry to loosen the rock be- 
neath which in some places the clay was 
imprisoned, and should have known what 
it was before he touched it.- 

If Carl Steiner had been in his normal 
senses, he would no more have picked up 
a stick of dynamite and handled it in this 
careless fashion than would Sim Galt him- 
self. As it was, perhaps he did not rec- 
ognize it. He was blind to all else except 
his desperate eagerness for vengeance, so 
why not to this? Certainly he did not care 
what it was at that moment. 

It did not take Sim Galt long to see that 
jhe wild-eyed, snarling man, waving this 
bolt of death in his face, was not mentally 
responsible. There was only one thing to 
be done. That was to make the attack him- 
self, instead of waiting for Steiner to let 
fly with his deadly stick. 

With a shout, in the hope of diverting 
the attention of his foe for an instant, Sim 
leaped forward and seized the dynamite. 
With one wrench he had it away. Then, 
exerting all his enormous strength, he lift- 
ed the maniac into the air with his other 
hand, and, for the second time, flung him 
to the ground like a bundle of old rags. 

Steiner was still struggling to get up as 
Sim Galt, holding the dynamite carefully 
in one hand, rushed through the dark pas- 
sage from the pit to safety, along with Pro- 
fessor Shaw and Fred Barrington. 

They had just reached the outer opening 
of the dark corridor, when, amid a crashing 
roar, as if a thunder storm were forcing its 
way up from the bowels of the earth, all 
three were hurled flat upon their faces. 
Noise, confusion and flying stones were all 
about them. The very mountain seemed to 
rock. Great fissures that had not been there 
before, appeared in the massive walls of the 
ravine. Then—silence! 

“He must have found some more dyna- 
mite!” observed Sim Galt. coolly. “ Neither 
of you fellows hurt?” 

’ “Ym not,” announced the professor. 
“Never touched me,” added Fred. 
“Well, I’m glad this here stick didn’t go 

off in my hand,” grunted Sim, as he care- 

fully laid his length of dynamite on the 
ground, close against the wall. “That 
would have cooked our goose all right. 

Let’s go an’ see what’s happened, anyhow. 

I guess the passage is clear. The explosion 
didn’t p’int this way.” 
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With the hunter in the lead, the three 
made their way back to the gray pit. The 
first change they noted was an enormous 
hole in the wall on the opposite side. The 
dynamite had aimed that way. 

“Where’s Carl Steiner?” breathed Fred 
Barrington, in awe-stricken accents. 
Sim Galt shrugged his shoulders. 

Professor Shaw who replied: 

“You might perhaps find traces of him 
somewhere on the mountain. But they 
must be so widely scattered, and in such 
small fragments, that it is extremely doubt- 
ful. When a high explosive lets go in a 
confined space its force is almost incalcu- 
lable.” 

“Steiner should have known better than 
to throw down a stick of dynamite at any 
time, it seems to me,” said Fred. “But 
particularly in a place like this, where he 
couldn’t possibly get away. I wonder why 
he did it?” 

But that was never known. The general 
theory was that he hastily picked up an- 
other stick of the explosive from the little 
pile and hurled it in the direction taken 
by Sim Galt without realizing what he was 
doing, but merely to satisfy his insane fury. 
There was no other reasonable explanation 
that could be made, so this one was accepted 
by everybody. 

“Well, you git the No. 1, Mr. Barring- 
ton,” remarked Sim, as he picked up a 
little of the powder from the ground 
and looked at it. “This here quarry does 
belong to you. I have a working interest 
in it that your father gave me. That’s how 
I came to let Carl Steiner have some of the 
powder. He offered me fifteen dollars for 
each bag of it I took down to Pittsburgh. 
Your father used to pay me ten. Not that 
I would have done it for Steiner if he hadn’t 
made me believe I didn’t owe nothin’ to 
the Barrington Company after the old man 
died. He’d make a man believe anything.” 

“T can well understand that,’ remarked 
the professor. ‘“There’s one thing I want 
to say, Barrington. I have always known 
that a certain rare mineral would be found 
wherever there was a deposit of what you 
call No. 1 powder. When we came into 
this pit a while ago I saw traces of it. 
It was the hope of finding this mineral that 
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- made me more anxious to help you find the 


quarry than I might otherwise have been. 
We are all selfish. We shouldn’t be humar 
otherwise.” 


“You’re not selfish, professor. I’m only 
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too glad if you’ve found anything valuable 
to you in this quarry.” 

“Tt will be valuable to you, too, Bar- 
rington. It’s stuff that will command an 
enormous price per ounce. ‘There’s only a 
little of it here or anywhere, and it will 
cost something to extract it. We'll talk 
about it later. It is going to add consider- 
ably to your annual income, I can promise 
you that. Don’t talk anything more about 
it just now. You are upset and so am I.” 

“Poor Steiner!’ murmured Fred, as he 
turned away with his companions. 

He could not forget that Carl Steiner had 
been a trusted member of his father’s work- 
ing staff for many years. Even his treach- 
ery at the last could not alter the fact that 
he and the original head of the Barrington 
Company had been friends, as well as em- 
ployer and employed, throughout the period 
of a long generation. 

Fred found afterward that the deed es- 
tablishing his father’s right to the No. 1 
quarry was on file at the Westmoreland 
County Courthouse in Greensburg. It 
merely referred to fifty acres of ground on 
Lookout Mountain and vicinity, containing 
nothing that would give a clue to the valu- 
able deposit of No. 1. 

Barrington Senior had stumbled over it 
accidentally one day when hunting. With 
his usual astuteness, he had said nothing, 
but had purchased it at a small price from 
a man who was only too willing to sell, 
knowing nothing of the importance of the 
gray clay in the flint-glass industry. Then 
Barrington had engaged Sim Galt to attend 
to it, and proceeded to make a fortune. 
Unfortunate speculations outside of his 
legitimate business had brought his family 
to comparative poverty when he died. 

“J suppose that formula my father had 
sealed up would have told me something 
about the quarry,” thought Fred, as he 
turned over the musty records in the county 
clerk’s office in Greensburg. ‘I wonder 
whether I ever shall find it.” 


The Barrington Company are making 
No. 1 glass and have a larger trade than 
ever. Lucille Steiner inherited a goodly 
sum of money and considerable property 
through the death of her stepfather. But 
she is employed as confidential bookkeeper 
at the Barrington glass- house, notwith- 
standing her wealth. It is said that she 
will continue to be connected with the Bar- 
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rington concern indefinitely under a con- 
tract that will be ratified in Trinity Church, 
with a clergyman, white ribbon, and at least 
two wedding marches. : 

Jim McKee is trying to persuade Ger- 
trude Barrington to make a double.cere- 
mony of it, but the young lady has not con- 
sented yet. Fred Barrington says she will, 
and brothers sometimes know what their 
sisters will do in such matters. 

A week after the explosion in the pit on 
Lookout Mountain there was a quiet crib- 
bage party in the private office of the Bar- 
rington Company. The players were Fred, 
Sim Galt, Lucille Steiner, and Willings. It 
was at the request of Sim Galt that they 
were playing. He said he had always been 
used to it in the time of the elder Barring- 
ton every time he came to Pittsburgh, and 
he hoped the son would allow the game to 
continue. Fred had yielded good-natured- 
ly, although he felt, as he always had, that 
the thing was decidedly unbusinesslike. 

“ By the way, Willings,” remarked Fred, 
as the silent foreman was dealing in his 
usual ghostly fashion. “I don’t suppose 
you know anything about that sealed for- 
mula of No. 1, that my father always used 
to keep in a safe place, do you?” 

Willings looked closely at the five cards 
he had just dealt Lucille. 

“T didn’t give you six, by mistake, did 
Miss Steiner?” he asked. 

“No. I have only five.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought an 
extra one slipped out of my hand,” said 
Willings. Then, turning toward Fred, he 
added: “Yes, Mr. Barrington, I have that 
formula. It’s in my desk at home.” 

Fred Barrington jumped up, overturning 
his chair in his hurry and agitation. 

“Do vou mean to say you have had that 
paper all the while—the thing I have 
turned this office upside down trying to 
find?” 

“Yes, Mr. Barrington, I have it. FPve 
always had it since your father told me to 
take care of it, because he said no one 
would think of it being in my house.” 

Fred leaned on the table and gasped, as 
he stared wild-eyed at his self-possessed 
foreman. At last he managed to stammer: 

“Then, why the deuce didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“You never asked me,” replied Willings, 
composedly, as he scanned his cards and 
threw one into the crib. 


END. 
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URROWS’S brow knitted into fur- 
B rows particularly deep, and again 
he checked over the entries care- 
fully, only to arrive at the same conclusion 
—something was radically wrong, and it 
was his duty to report the discrepancy to 
one of the bank’s officials. So he entered 
the cashier’s private office with the confi- 
dence which marked all his actions. 

He had been in the employ of the First 
National Bank of Greendale for only three 
months, but in that brief period, through 
his desire to learn all he could in the 
shortest possible time, he had aroused the 
animosity of his superiors by what they 
termed his “inquisitiveness.” With only 
the title of junior clerk, he was assistant to 
all who called upon him, and already he 
had helped out in every branch of the in- 
stitution. And when there was nothing 
specific to which he could devote his atten- 
tion, he occupied his time by delving into 
the methods and inside workings of the 
bank itself. 

It seemed strange to him that his eager- 
ness to learn did not bring forth the ap- 
proval of those over him. But the fact 
that he had been called to task on more than 
one occasion did not enter his mind as he 
now stood beside the cashier’s desk, await- 
ing that rather crusty individual’s attention. 

“Well?” Clayton queried gruffly, and 
he glanced up with a gesture of impatience. 

But Burrows’s self-possession never failed 
him—he looked the other squarely in the 
eyes as he began. 

“Mr. Clayton, I have just found out 
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that there appears to be some irregular en- 
tries in one of the books, and feeling it my 
duty—” 

“Confound it!” the cashier interrupted 
hotly, “why do you come to me with such 
a fool statement? Why—” 

“ Because Mr. Reynolds is out at lunch.” 

Reynolds was the head bookkeeper, and 
it was to him that Burrows was supposed 
to report. 

Clayton swung about in his chair angrily, 
then a look of contempt swept over his 
features. 

“Look here! Don't you know ‘that a 
statement like that might do the bank ir- 
reparable harm, particularly as it is ground- 
less? Haven’t you any sense at all? And 
besides, what right have you to be nosing 
around again, after I told you so plainly 
that you are to do only what work is given 
you?” 

“But the securities on hand don’t check 
up—” 

“Don’t say a thing like that!” Clayton 
cried, and his face turned a deep purple. 
“Have you taken them out of the vault?” 

“Yes, Mr. Clayton, and—” 

“Put them back instantly!” the cashier 
ordered in no mild tone. “I ought to dis- 
charge you!” 

Then his voice softened a trifle as he 
added, “but I’ll give you another chance, 
providing you never mention to a soul what 
you’ve just told me. Don’t you realize 
that a statement like that reflects on Mr. 
Stanton and myself?” 

This put a new light on the matter, and 
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Burrows had no more desire to accuse the 
president of the bank than he had the 
cashier. 

“And don’t you know,” Clayton con- 
tinued before the other could speak, “that 
if you were to hint of this to an outsider, 
and he should spread the report, it might 
precipitate a run?” 

“Yes, I realize that, Mr. Clayton,” Bur- 
rows admitted, “and I certainly would not 
mention it outside of the bank.” 

“Nor in it, either,” the cashier insisted. 
“Tf there is—well, crooked work going on, 
and the one who is doing it learns that his 
discrepancies have been discovered, he 
might decamp before we could get the 
proper evidence. So you can readily see 
the advisability of keeping the matter just 
between ourselves.” 

“T understand all that, but—” 

“And in the mean time I’ll personally 
go over the books.” Then Clayton’s tone 
suddenly became severe again, and he 
added: “But let me warn you, Burrows, 
that hereafter you are to keep entirely 
within your own province.” 

The subordinate bowed his acknowledg- 
ment of the order and withdrew. But after 
he had returned to his desk he began to re- 
volve the entire matter in his mind. That 
something was radically wrong he was fully 
convinced, and he wondered who the guilty 
party could be. Then he straightened up 
suddenly, and his lips set themselves in 
grim determination. 

It must be Clayton! 

The more Burrows reasoned the matter 
the more fully convinced he became that 
he had arrived at the correct assumption. 
This fact explained to him why the cashier 
had been so angry at his discovery, and 
also why his rage had so suddenly disap- 
peared, leaving in its stead an almost pat- 
ronizing air. 

But how should he proceed? Burrows 
asked himself. 

In the first place, he could not swear that 
his discovery was absolutely conclusive. 
According to the books, as checked against 
the securities on hand, a wide discrepancy 
existed, but this might be explained by some 
other records of which he did not know. 
Suppose he were to bring the matter before 
the directors’ meeting that afternoon, and 
it should turn out he was in error? The 
step would cost him his position. 

As Burrows was revolving these thoughts 
in his mind the sound of a buzzer summoned. 
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him to Clayton’s office. 
the call with alacrity. 

‘““Er—you’ve said nothing about what 
you told me, have you?” the cashier queried, 
and Burrows was certain that beneath the 
off-hand manner which, obviously forced, 
there was real anxiety. 

He eyed the cashier keenly, and was now 
certain that crooked work was going on in 
the institution. ‘This knowledge gave him 
a feeling of superiority—he felt that he 
was master of the situation. 

“No, I haven’t,” he replied slowly, “ but 
I feel that I’ not be doing my duty if I 
don’t.” 

Clayton sprang from his chair in a rage. 

“What do you mean by speaking that 
way?” he demanded. 

“Just what I say,” Burrows maintained 
coolly. “I’ve told you of what I’m certain 
is afoot, and if you do not see fit to go into 
the matter I'll be forced to go over you. I 
shall see Mr. Stanton, and—” 

The cashier’s anger faded as suddenly as 
it had appeared, and he laid a hand gently 
upon the other’s shoulder. 

“ Burrows, don’t make a fool of yourself, 
if you value your position here. I realize 
the feeling you have regarding the matter, 
but take the advice of one much older and 
more experienced than yourself. Don’t do 
anything rash or hasty, because—” 

At this juncture Mr. Stanton, the presi- 
dent, hurried into the office, and, as usual, 
his right hand gripped the little black 
satchel he always carried. 

“Clayton, aren’t you coming into the 
meeting?” he queried. 

The cashier glanced toward the clock. 

“Why, I had no idea it was one-thirty,” 
he replied. ‘‘I’ll be there right away.” 

The president hastily left the room, and 
Clayton turned to Burrows again. 

“Tl see you after the meeting,” he said, 
and the young man, whose head had al- 
ready swelled with the knowledge that he 
had obtained the cashier’s secret, bowed 
slightly and returned to his own desk. 

Already he saw a bright future before 
him. . What he had unearthed ought to 
prove of great value to the bank, and its 
officers should reward him accordingly, the 
more so because it had slipped the atten- 
tion of every other employee. 

For some moments Burrows allowed him- 
self to be carried away with these day 
dreams, then he suddenly brought himself 
up with a jerk, and unable to curb his curi- 
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osity longer, again went to the vault, deci- 
ding to go over once more the entries of the 
securities on hand. 

But as he reached the threshold of the 
large steel room he stopped abruptly, then 
leaned forward eagerly, his eyes riveted to 
a spot in the center of the floor. 

There it was, plainly revealed by the 
narrow shaft of sunlight which came through 
the little barred window, high up in the 
wall. At first it had seemed only a broken 
arc of a circle, but as his eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the semidarkness, he plainly 
made out the entire ring, in a few parts of 
which the minutest holes appeared. 

Burrows was not slow or dull of com- 
prehension. As a matter of fact, he was 
exactly the opposite, and he immediately 
saw, or thought he did, the meaning of the 
whole thing. 

“Tt’s a tunnel!” he exclaimed aloud. 
“Some one has dug his way to a spot be- 
neath this vault, and that circle is where 
they’ve drilled for an opening into it. And 
just how soon—” 

He staggered back a step, as he realized 
that Clayton must be the one who had dug 
the subterranean passage, in order to steal 
what securities there were in the vault, and 
in this way cover up his theft of those al- 
ready taken. 

When Burrows reached this conclusion 
he fell upon his knees to make a closer ex- 
amination. Then, satisfied, he hurried to 
the room where the directors were in ear- 
nest discussion. And as he entered they 
all turned questioningly toward him. 

“Gentlemen,”’ he began, and his voice 
rang clear and confident, “I trust you will 
pardon my intrusion, but I have come here 
to give you the particulars of a matter—” 

“Burrows, you shouldn’t come in here,” 
Clayton interrupted. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Clayton, but I have 
good reasons for coming, and I think these 
gentlemen will all agree with me when I 
tell them the vault of this bank is very apt 
to be found cleaned out any night. In 
fact—” 

“What’s this you’re saying?” the presi- 
dent broke in excitedly. 

The directors stared at Burrows with 
varying expressions on their faces—some 
leaned forward keenly, as if to better catch 
every word he uttered, while others lolled 
back in their chairs, their attitude showing 
that they considered his statement as one 


emanating from a mind slightly disordered. 
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But Clayton’s expression seemed to be 
one of mute appeal. 

“What does he mean, Clayton?” Mr. 
Stanton queried, and the president turned 
to the cashier. “Do you know?” 

“No, he doesn’t,” Burrows stated before 
Clayton could reply. “No one knows of it 
except myself, and I just learned of it a 
moment ago. The floor of the vault has been 
pierced from underneath, and from what 
I can make out, a hole large enough to 
admit a man has been drilled in the floor.”’ 

“What are you talking about?” one of 
the directors queried scornfully. “If 
they’ve drilled a hole that size—” 

“You don’t understand me,” Burrows 
went on. “They’ve drilled in a circle large 
enough to admit a man, I should have said. 
In two or three places their drilling has 
just come through, leaving the tiniest holes. 
But as the sun struck the spot at a certain 
angle, I could plainly see where the. entire 
circle ‘has been bored from beneath. If you 
doubt my word, I can quickly prove it to 
you.” 

A brief but hurried consultation took 
place, and this in turn was followed by the 
president, the cashier and Bradshaw, one 
of the directors, going to the vault, leaving 
Burrows in the board-room to await their 
return. 

During this interval, many questions were 
put to him, and although some of them were 
asked in a tone of suspicion, he apparently 
gave no heed to this, and feeling that he 
hhad placed the bank under great obliga- 
tion to him by his discovery, made every 
effort to enlarge upon the importance of it. 

Presently, the three men reentered the 
room, all very visibly excited. They closed 
and locked the door after them. 

“ He’s right!” Bradshaw burst out. “It’s 
there, just as he says! We all saw it!” 

His words, and the manner of Clayton 
and Stanton, now fully aroused the other 
directors, and the cashier went on to ex- 
plain all that they had seen. 

All the time he was speaking, Burrows 
watched him keenly, and felt that the man 
was avoiding his eyes, while he marveled at 
his coolness. 

“But where can the tunnel start?” one 
of the men asked. 

“That’s a question to which none of us 
can reply at present,” the cashier contended. 
“And for that matter, it may prove to be 
a very difficult one to answer.” 
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In the discussion which followed, Bur- 
rows was quite forgotten. But he had no 
objection to this—it gave him every second 
to watch Clayton closely, and he never re- 
moved his eyes from him, as the debate on 
how to trap the tunnel-digger progressed. 

The cashier, apparently, was as anxious 
as any one to apprehend the criminal, and 
his suggestion that guards be placed in the 
vault every night, in the hope that the man 
would drill his way through soon, met with 
instant favor. 

Then he turned to Burrows. 

“ Burrows,” he said, no one but the people 
in this room and the man who is trying 
to break into the vault, know of what has 
taken place. And no one else will know if 
none of us mention it. We all realize the 
gravity of any news which might tend to 
alarm our depositors, so for that reason 
alone not a word of this whole affair must 
leak out. But another reason is that we 
want to catch the crook. Of course, if a 
hint should reach him that his work has 
been discovered, he’ll race off like a fright- 
ened jack-rabbit. Do you understand me 
thoroughly ?” 

“Yes,” was Burrows’s rather curt reply. 

“Very well, but if one word of this whole 
matter gets to the outside, we’ll know that 
some one here has blabbed. And in order 
that we won’t have to take any one else into 
our confidence, I’ll suggest that two of us 
each night do the watching. From the way 
the thief has drilled the floor, it looks to me 
as if everything were in readiness for im- 
mediate action—possibly to-night.” 

“T think that a good plan,” the president 
spoke up. “I'll start the thing by going on 
duty to-night with any one who'll help me 
out.” 

“T will,” Burrows spoke up quickly. 

But this did not meet with the approval 
of Clayton, who put up some argument, 
contending that a more mature man should 
be deputized. 

Butrows permitted him to finish, then 
turned to him. 

“Mr. Clayton,” he said, “is there any 
special reason why you should desire that 
I do not guard the vault?” 

The words were spoken in such a sig- 
nificant tone that the others in the room 
glanced from the speaker to the cashier. 

“Certainly not!” replied Clayton. “And 
as far as I am concerned, you may watch 
every night till the man is caught. So if 
the rest agree—” 
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“Tf he wants fo stand guard, why not. 
let him?” one of the men interrupted. 

Thus it was arranged without further 
comment that Burrows was to keep the 
president company that night. 

“And to guard against any possible 
chance of being detected—you may rest as- 
sured the tunnel-digger has his eyes upon 
every move we make—TI don’t think it 
would be advisable for those whe watch to 
go out for any supper. They might be seen 
coming back—” 

“But I’ve got to eat,” the president in- 
terrupted. 

“Along about four o’clock every after- 
noon we'll send Burrows out for a supply 
of sandwiches and coffee. He can bring 
them back, and every one will leave the 
bank at their usual time, and all lights put 
out. But before the watchman comes on 
duty, the two men must be safe in the vault 
for the night.” 

This plan met with the instant favor of 
the men, although Burrows noted that Mr. 
Stanton did not apparently relish the idea 
of his self-imposed imprisonment, or the 
sandwich supper on which he was te subsist. 

The meeting broke up with the under- 
standing that the directors would gather 
again the next morning at nine o’clock, and 
Burrows returned to his desk. Here he was 
plied with questions, and his vague replies 
only tended to arouse the more the curi- 
osity of his fellow workers. 

But he kept his own counsel, and went 
about his work thoughtfully. He had much 
on his mind—more of a problem filled it 
than it had ever held before—and he felt 
that he should take some definite action in 
the matter. Before he could decide on what, 
he was summoned to the cashier’s office. 

“ Burrows,” Mr., Clayton began, “you 
made a statement here a short while ago, 
that, if true, involves most sertously some 
one in the bank. And as you will be in the 
vault all night, I wish you’d go over the 
books and securities in an effort to verify 
your suspicions. But be careful not to 
arouse Mr. Stanton’s distrust, and let me 
know in the morning what you find out.” 

Burrows stared at him in blank amaze- 
ment. The very fact that this man, whom 
he had already convinced himself was 2 
crook, was willing to have his defalcations 
unearthed, seemed incomprehensible. 

“Will you do this?” Clayton queried. 

“Will you be here at nine?” Burrows 
asked suspiciously. 
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Anew thought had entered his mind—that 
the cashier was only suggesting this to throw 
him off the scent, and that in the space of 
time which would intervene before they met 
the next morning, he would skip the town. 

“Of course I will,” was the reply. “ Why 
wouldn’t I?” 

Burrows had to do some thinking, and 
do it quickly. Of course, there was a vague 
fear that he might be wrong with regard to 
the cashier, and if he reported the matter 
now, and his suspicions were proved to be 
without foundation, he would lose much of 
the prestige hé had gained by the discovery 
of the pierced floor. And in addition to 
this, the fact that Mr. Stanton would be 
there with him and could explain exactly 
how to check up the entries, would either 
verify or refute his conjectures. 

Then again, even if Clayton did disap- 
pear in the night, he had only one chance 
in a hundred to get away for any length of 
time. His ultimate capture would be al- 
most certain, and with only a twelve hours’ 
start, it gave him slight advantage. 

“Oh, no reason whatever,” Burrows said 
slowly, “and I see the logic of your advice. 
Tll not let Mr. Stanton know what I’m up 
to, but I'll make certain of my statements 
before morning. Then I’ll see you.” 

“Ves, do that,” the cashier told him, and 
some time later Burrows went out to obtain 
the supply of sandwiches. Then, when the 
closing hour arrived, one by one the em- 
ployees left the building. To the last one 
Burrows explained that as Mr. Stanton had 
not gone, he would have to stay till he did. 
Then he reported at the president’s office. 

The little black satchel which the old 
gentleman had carried constantly for some 
time stood upon his desk, and Mr. Stanton 
gave a start as Burrows entered the room. 

“Oh—you—you frightened me,” he 
stammered. ‘This whole thing has me ter- 
ribly worked up.” 

“There’s nothing to fear,” Burrows as- 
sured him. “We'll have the drop on the 
fellow. We’re ready for him.” 

“Yes—of course,’ Mr. Stanton agreed, 
and sank back in his chair with a sigh of 
relief. ‘You can go into the vault now; 
I'll be there in a few moments.” 

Burrows did as directed, but hardly 
dared to take out the books he wished to 
investigate. As he had planned, he would 
wait till after the president had wearied 
of his watch—he didn’t think that would 
take very long—and then he would suggest 
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that he take a nap, making him as com: 
fortable as he could. The elderly gentle- 
man he knew to be one who retired early, 
and although his impromptu bed would not 
be nearly as comfortable as the one he oc- 
cupied every night, natural fatigue would 
cause him to sleep. 

Then Burrows determined to start in 
upon his investigation. 

Presently Mr. Stanton entered the room, 
and the other noted with satisfaction that 
he had brought with him his satchel. As 
Burrows reasoned it, this would be just the 
thing to answer as a pillow when he had 
persuaded the old man to endeavor to snatch 
some sleep. 

The youth pulled the door shut, and, as 
the sun had already set, the interior of the 
vault was quite dark-—the daylight which 
entered through the Jittle window only went 
a short way toward dispelling the gloom— 
and the president directed that the electric 
lights be switched on. 

Burrows did so, and the two started to 
munch the sandwiches, after which Mr. 
Stanton piled some books in such a way 
that they would form a comfortable recli- 
ning-place, and the clerk centered his at- 
tentions upon a magazine he had purchased. 

“TI may doze off,” the president said 


carelessly. “If I do—” 
“Tl awaken you at the first sound of 
anything wrong,” Burrows interrupted. 


“But here, Mr. Stanton, use your satchel 
as a pillow—it’ll be more comfortable.” 

He reached for the bag, but the president 
was too quick for him—he sprang toward it, 
and seizing it, as the clerk thought, almost 
desperately, he again sank down, this time 
with the valise under his head. 

Burrows had the revolver which Mr. 
Stanton had given him, and, becoming in- 
terested in a story, he temporarily forgot 
where he was. But the heavy breathing of 
the elderly man soon brought him back to 
the present. 

Stealthily he took down the books he 
was so eager to inspect, and began his 
work, the securities on hand being checked 
against the entries. And all his attention 
centered upon it—he was completely lost 
in his surroundings as he found discrepancy 
after discrepancy and made a _ separate 
memorandum of each one. 

He gave little heed to the flight of time, 
so keenly was he interested in what he was 
unearthing. 

But, much as he was absorbed, he pres- 
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ently caught a slight noise behind him, and 
he turned quickly—to tind the president 
leaning over his shoulder. He had been 
discovered. 

His first thoughts was to keep on with 
the search, and in this way all the credit 
for it would rightfully be his. But he now 
concluded to explain all to Mr. Stanton, 
and together they would work out some sort 
‘of a definite statement to present to the di- 
rectors the next morning. 

But before he could face the old man 
again he felt himself gripped by the shoul- 
ders with a desperate grasp. 

“What are you doing with those?” Mr. 
Stanton questioned in a hoarse tone. 

Burrows struggled to free himself, and, 
in doing so, caught a glimpse of the old 
man’s countenance, now distorted with a 
combination of rage and terror. 

“Why—what’s wrong?”’ the clerk man- 
aged to gasp as he endeavored to shake 
himself free of the other’s hold. 

But Stanton did not speak, and a new 
fear crept into Burrows’s brain—and an- 
other glance convinced him that he was in 
the grasp of a madman. 

- So he started to fight for his life, and 
together the two, distinctly differing in 
height, weight, and age, struggled within 
the narrow confines of the four steel walls. 

Neither spoke, and their heavy breathing 
showed the intensity of the contest, as they 
pushed and fought from one side of the 
room to another. 

It was a peculiar battle, with not a word 
escaping the lips of either, and not an at- 
tempt made to strike a blow. Burrows ex- 
erted all his strength, certain that his life 
depended upon his success in the combat. 
But the old man’s seasoned sinews and mus- 
cular frame already showed their superi- 
ority over the other’s desperate struggles, 
and, as he held both of Burrows’s arms to 
his side in a viselike grip, the younger 
man prepared for an extraordinary effort. 
He locked his feet between the other’s legs, 
pushed with all his remaining strength, 
and the two rolled over on the floor in a 
heap. In the fall Stanton’s arms loosened, 
and before he could rise to his feet Burrows 
was on him, and, jerking his revolver from 
his pocket, he pointed it directly at the 
president. 

“Tf you move a step, I'll shoot!” he 
cried. 

The other shrank back, and, as he did 
so, stumbled over his satchel; the lock 
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snapped open, and its contents rolled out on 
the floor. 

As Burrows’s eyes riveted themselves 
upon these they threatened to start from 
their sockets. ‘The hand that held the re- 
volver dropped to his side, while the pistol 
rattled to the floor. 

“So—it’s you!” the clerk gasped with- 
out removing his eyes from the dirt-stained 
shoes, shabby trousers, and shirt which lay 
before him. 

Mr. Stanton stared at him coldly, desper- 
ately, for a second, without speaking. 

“ Yes—it’s I,” he replied finally. “I’m 
the one who dug that tunnel, and I’m the 
one who took the securities.” 

Then he advanced a step as he added 
bitterly: 

“But for you, I’d have won out. To- 
night I was going to get into this very 
room, and, by taking what securities are 
left, I'd have covered up my own—” He 
stopped abruptly, then added in a much 
lower tone, ‘mistakes. I’ve worked on 
that tunnel for three months! Worked in 
those clothes there, and never let that satch- 
el get out of my sight. 

“And during all these three months I’ve 
suffered the tortures of the damned. I ex- 
pected to be discovered at any minute, and 
late last night, when I sneaked out of the 
vacant house over on the other street which 
I own—it’s in the cellar there that the 
tunnel starts—I thanked God that within’ 
twenty-four hours I would be safe from 
detection. And then you—you—discover 
it all!” 

“And I—I thought all the time it was 
Mr. Clayton!” Burrows gasped. 

“Don’t lie about it!” Stanton cried in a 
frenzy. ‘You knew all the time it was 
me! You knew that every word you said 
about the whole thing was going through 
me like a knife! And then, when you 
thought I had gone to sleep, you decided to 
find out just how much I had taken. But 
I wasn’t asleep. Do you think I could sleep 
when I knew conviction stared me in the 
face? Do you think I could sleep when I 
knew that all my work—all my hopes—all 
future—were blasted, and by you?” 

_ Burrows wanted to speak—to say some- 
thing to this man whose words and manner 
proved his desperation—but he could not 
find any suitable. In his heart he pitied 
him. 

“Why don’t you speak?” Stanton shout- 
ed. “Why do you stand there staring at 
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me? You’re to blame for my overthrow. 
You know it, and that’s why you won’t 
speak! You’ve ruined an old man’s life—” 

“No, Mr. Stanton, you did that your- 
self.” 

“Don’t say that!” the other cried. 
“You—you’re the one to blame, and I’ll 
avenge the wrong you’ve done me!” 

Burrows was certain he saw the dull, 
glassy stare of the maniac in Stanton’s eyes, 
but before he could make a move the presi- 
dent sprang upon him and bore him heavily 
to the floor, while his long, muscular fingers 
closed around his throat. 

The younger man struggled and fought, 
but was forced to realize that he could not 
cope with the strength of insanity. His 
eyes were growing watery, and his strength 
rapidly waned. But his senses had not en- 
tirely left him when he heard the door of 
the vault thrown open and felt the weight 
lifted from his chest. 

“Why—what does this mean, Mr. Stan- 
ton?” he heard the voice of the night- 
watchman inquire. 

“What’s it look like, Mike?” the presi- 
dent said, after a second’s pause. 

“Some one called up on the telephone 
and said they could see a light through the 
vault window, and—” 

Burrows sprang to his feet, now himself 
again, and raised his eyes almost reverently 
toward the barred window—the window 
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which, on two occasions during the past 
twenty-four hours, had figured in the de- 
velopment of his suspicions. 

“But I—¥ don’t understand—” 

Mr. Stanton broke in upon the man’s 
confusion. 

“You don’t have to, Mike. Just call a 
policeman,” he directed, and before the as- 
tonished watchman could question further 
he turned to Burrows. ; 

“Boy,” he said, and there was a deep sob 
in his voice, while two tears coursed down 
his age-lined features, “I speculated. 
Don’t you ever do it.” 

Then he extended a trembling hand. 

“Can—can you forgive me for nearly 
killing you?” he asked. “You don’t know, 
and I hope you never will, what I’ve suf- 
fered. And when I knew that you were 
responsible for my detection I went mad. 
My one idea was to kill you, and then flee. 
Thank God, I didn’t! Thank God for that 
much, anyway!” : 

Burrows stared into the old man’s face, 
reading there the mental agony he was suf- 
fering, and as he saw how he had aged 
twenty years since the meeting of the morn- 
ing, a suspicious dampness crept into his 
own. eyes. 

Then, as Stanton’s head sank upon his 
chest despairingly, Burrows reached out and 
grasped the hand which was still held to- 
ward him. 
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Ox, he whom I once have held in my thrall, 
In my crowded street, 

I hold him for ay; I weave me a snare 
For his hastening feet. 


He travels east and he travels west, 
But he finds the track— 

With joy or with grief he finds the way 
That leads him back. 


He may think—the fool!—that he hates my noise, 
My clatter and din, 

And the pulse and throb of life in my veins, 
And the moods I am in. 


But he reckons wrong; for wherever he goes, 
Like a magnet I draw, 

Till he finds himself back in my grasp again, 
And my will is his law! 


A. Eastman Elwin. 


(A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 
A LIGHTNING CHANGE. 


REIGHTON AVERY stretched his 
< patrician limbs. Instinctively he 
; reached for the silver push-button 
at the head of his bed, then he sat upright 
in bewilderment. 

Instead of touching silver, the daintily 
manicured thumb was rasped by an un- 
manicured pine plank. 

“Gad!” yawned Mr. Avery, remember- 
ing where he was. 

A rose tint over the hemlock-clad moun- 
tain across the lake sent a faint glow 
through the faded calico curtaining of the 
tiny window. It displayed a narrow, old- 
fashioned bed, an ancient bureau and wash- 
stand, a rough floor, bare save for a bit 
of rag carpeting, wall and ceiling of un- 
plastered, unplaned boards. 

Not a normal bedchamber for a million- 
aire’s son! 

The young man was obliged to reach for 
his cigarettes himself, and strike his own 
light. Wretched form! Then, as he drew 
his customary, eye-opening puffs, he medi- 
tatively rubbed the stubble on his chin. 

Ordinarily, James shaved him twice a 
day. Arriving late last evening with no 
James, the mowing process had gone over 
for the first time in years. Creighton was 
not an immaculate -looking person this 
morning. 
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“Lovely joint, this!” he sighed. “Have 
to shave myself, I suppose. As for a bath, 
it’s a plunge in the lake, if I get one. And 
to all these luxuries is added the soul-sooth- 
ing thought that if I am found here by any 
one who knows me, I stand a good chance 
of losing fifty millions.” 

And all for the Gipsy Queen. He 
hummed a snatch of music and sentiment 
from a comic opera that had delighted 
Broadway that season. 

That was the key to the situation. The 
coming of “ The Gipsy Queen’’ had turned 
the screw on the courage of the giddy but 
erstwhile extremely cautious Creighton, till 
it reached a notch where he was almost 
willing to risk the extreme displeasure of 
his tyrannical father, who had put an abso- 
lute veto on the “chorus girl rabies.” 

The piquant, dark beauty of little 
Hortense Duré had stricken many easy- 
going hearts. One of the chorus the year 
before, this year the leading woman in a 
popular hit—that was all of her history 
any one knew. 

Creighton Avery was bent on knowing 
more. In the charmingly aloof young 
woman he had fancied he saw signs of 
superior refinement. If he knew something 
of the girl’s family, he might be able to 
show his father that she was not after all 
unworthy to marry into the Avery line. 

Accordingly, when he learned that she 
was about to spend her vacation with her 
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oe people at Malvin Lake, he formed a 
plot. 

First he had invited the Merton boys to 
go fishing with him for a month in the 
Muskokos. They were barely settled there 
when he announced the arrival of a telegram 
demanding his immediate presence in New 
York on business. Taking only a single 
grip, and leaving James to look after the 
welfare of his guests, he left by the next 
train, promising to be gone only a week) 

So, late at night, some thirty-six hours 
afterward, he arrived at Malvin Lake un- 
der the assumed name of Reuben Brown, 
an alibi established, and all clues to his 
identity and his whereabouts cut off. The 
bus-driver at the station had taken him to 
this little farmhouse, run by one Martin 
Wise. One glance at his quarters in the 
morning light had made it clear to Creigh- 
ton why this house had remained as the 
very last choice. 

“Tf Hortense lives in a joint like this, 
it’s all off,” he announced with finality, as 
he gingerly placed one foot on the rag- 
carpet. “There must be a first-class hotel 
around somewhere, though. That’s whefe 
the little lady will be all right.” 

“Meanwhile, Willie must make himself 
fit for company. I hate to disturb the 
peace of that cool, little lake by bathing in 
it before breakfast, but it must be done. I 
won’t call on the girl till afternoon, and 
I’ll save the shave till then.” 

His first impulse was to throw on his 
bathrobe and trot directly down to the 
shore. Then he remembered that he had 
no bathing-suit. 

He must hunt a spot where he could per- 
form his ablutions in all the simplicity of 
the good old days, before bathing-suits 
were put on the market. 

In order to make his passage to the lake 
as little embarrassing as possible, he com- 
pletely dressed himself, and stuffing a towel 
under his coat, stole out, unobserved by the 
still slumbering household. 

It took a search of nearly half an hour 
along the shore before he found a spot so 
quiet and hidden that he was willing to 
venture on that much-dreaded but much- 
desired bath. 

Now, Creighton was a good swimmer of 
the gymnasium-trained _ sort. His ex- 
perience, however, had been largely con- 
fined to the very temperate waters of 
natatorium tanks, and the mild ocean surf 
of mid August. 
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Head first, he dived into the shivery 
flood, and the instant his top hair struck 
that icy, mountain-lake water, he had 
enough of cleanliness for the nonce. His soul 
thrilled instantly with one consuming de- 
sire ot set foot on dry, warm soil. 

Had he carried out that purpose, his sub- 
sequent history would hardly be worth the 
telling. 

But as Creighton turned to make a mad 
rush for raiment, his ears were smitten by 
a peal of wild, idiotic laughter. With a 
gasp of horror, he sank back to his chin in 
concealing water. 

But search the shore as he might, he 
could see nothing of the frivolous being 
who had thus disturbed his poise. Mo- 
ments passed, and the embracing water 
seemed by geometrical progression to grow 
more chill. His aristocratic teeth were in 
imminent danger of smiting loose some ex- 
pensive dentistry. 

He dared not make that rush for his 
clothes till he was sure the invisible spec- 
tator had passed on. It was swim or 
freeze. ; 

So he struck out, keéping close to the 
shore, and watching meanwhile for the 
laughing fool to show himself, or herself. 
It might be some mountain hussy with little 
delicacy, and a distorted sense of humor. 

Then came the laugh again. ‘This time, 
to the swimmer’s surprise, it seemed to arise 
from the open lake. 

Creighton looked and then he, too, 
laughed. The mirthful shriek came from 
the flat bill of a little water-fowl, floating 
on the wavelets a dozen yards away. It 
dived abruptly. 

It was a loon. Creighton had seen them 
before, when on more conventional excur- 
sions. Now he cursed himself for being 
so easily deceived. 

But by this time the swimmer was accus- 
tomed to the water. His skin was aglow 
with exercise. He turned about and struck 
out leisurely for the sheltered nook where 
he had undressed. 

But, alas! The laughter of the loon had 
been prophetic. Scarce a dozen strokes 
and he heard the sharp report of a gun 
some distance back of the bushes that lined 
the shore. It was followed by another. 
Then came a wild yell. 

Frightened motionless, the young man 
stood to his shoulders in water, staring in 
the direction of the sound. 

The next instant there burst through to 
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the shore a disheveled, foreign-looking 
fellow, dark, unshaven, yet wearing his rude 
garments with a certain picturesqueness 
that reminded the swimmer of a stage 
tramp. 

Plainly the man was a fugitive. He 
paused for a moment and looked back fear- 
fully. He swept the horizon with his eye, 
as though mistrusting that he might be 
cut off in front. 

With that he saw at his feet the neatly 
folded, tailor-made suit and the custom- 
wrought, silk under clothing. A look of 
extreme surprise was followed at once by 
one of great joy. 

Never on vaudeville stage had Creighton 
Avery beheld so expeditious a “lightning 
change act.” Before he realized the intent 
of the newcomer, the tramp had shed his 
clothes to the skin. Then he pounced on 
the garments of the man who, ironically 
enough, was just now playing the part of 
“the submerged tenth.” 

At that Creighton found speech. 

“Here. Drop those clothes, my man!” 
he shouted, clambering for the shore. 

“My man” looked up with a flitting ex- 
pression of fear. He had not before noticed 
the owner of the garments he was appropri- 
ating. 

But fear changed at once to a threat, as 
he beheld the unimpressive looking object in 
the water. He seized a handy bit of rock, 
and waved it threateningly toward Creigh- 
ton’s head. 

“Back! Back!” he shouted. 

Mr. Avery obeyed like a puppy being 
cuffed from the dining-table. Mournfully 
he watched without further protest, while 
the tramp completed his borrowed toilet. 

It was over in an instant, and the wonder- 
fully rehabilitated wanderer, with a mock- 
ing wave of the hand at Creighton, dis- 
appeared swiftly in a direction opposite to 
the one whence he came. 

Instantly Creighton bounded out of the 
water, and stood over the pile of tattered 
raiment left him in exchange, trembling 
with mingled chill and rage. 

Then he heard voices in the distance. 

A moment only he hesitated. He must 
cover his person with something. ‘There 
was no alternative. 

So, swallowing his loathing, almost as 
quickly as the tramp had shed them, he 
draped in the soiled, worn goods his own 
fastidious limbs. 

As he completed the distasteful job, his 
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eye caught a reflection of the result 
mirrored in the water of a little cove at his 
feet. His nearest friend would -not have 
recognized in that shabby figure the aristo- 
cratic Creighton Avery. Even the face, 
with its twenty-four-hour growth of black 
stubble, topped by tousled hair, had under- 
gone a metamorphosis. If he had only 
shaved! 
A lightning change, indeed! 


CHAPTER II. 


A FUGITIVE FROM THE UNKNOWN. 


“THis way!” 

“ Mebbe he tuk to the water.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Jest got a glimpse of the beggar. Had 
a black suit an’ a red shirt. Ol’ soft gray 
hat on.” 

“Tet him have another shot ef ye ketch 
sight of him.” 

These words, shouted as between men 
some distance apart, came through the 
shrubbery to Avery, accompanied by the 
sound of rushing feet in the underbrush. 
Evidently the chap with whom he had 
changed garments was much wanted. 

The young man thought of the shots he 
had just heard. The fellow must be some 
desperate criminal. 

He turned to meet the oncomers, bent on 
helping them in the chase, in which he him- 
self was so vitally interested. Then a 
burning though flashed through his brain. 

Here he was in the criminal’s clothes! 
The man’s pursuers had caught only a 
fleeting glimpse of that outfit, and had 
evidently not seen the man’s face clearly. 
They were going to shoot him on sight. 

The conclusion was obvious. Creighton 
Avery, the blameless, was for the instant, 
at least, translated into the person of a flee- 
ing criminal. But what was the crime? 
The shots suggested murder! He would 
take no chances. Flight looked good to 
him. 

Just then a crackling in the brush close 
at hand dispelled any further hesitancy. 
With a speed he had not equaled since he 
resigned from the Yale track team five 
years before, Avery dashed up the beach. 

Simultaneously, a determined - looking 
farmer, armed with a double-barreled shot- 
gun, broke from the underbrush. There 
was another report, and the runner heard 
something sing past his ears. 
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He ducked for cover. Across the fringe 
of shore-growth he sped, through a little 
brook and swale in mud and water to his 
knees, over the corner of a plowed field, 
and into a thick woodland beyond. 

If he could only overtake the man who 
wore his clothes! 

But, came the second thought, what if 
he did? The fellow was probably more 
than his match. He would doubtless get a 
‘drubbing for his pains, and before he could 
prove the mistake to his captors, the real 
criminal would escape. 

Even that, however, would be better than 
being shot on sight by an enraged farmer. 
If only he might stay the wrath of his pur- 
suers long enough to make it clear that he 
would surrender peacefully, it would be a 
simple matter afterward to prove who he 
was. 

But the man-hunters were gaining on 
him. There was no time for thoughtful 
planning. 

On he plunged through the thicket. 
Briers scratched his face and hands, and 
ripped up his clothes still more completely. 
Every branch as he passed seemed to reach 
out and smite him with gleeful malice. He 
could fairly hear the scrub-oaks chuckle as 
they curled up their roots just in time to 
catch and trip his flying toes. 

Time after time he thus measured off 
five feet ten inches on the forest floor. 
Each time he fell the trample and crash of 
his pursuers grew nearer. 

He seemed to feel the twin muzzles of that 
shotgun burrowing between his shoulders. 

Now, as he glanced back, he got glimpses 
of the foremost countryman, flashing out 
here and there among the trees. 

“Hey, you!” roared the fellow, catching 
sight of Creighton at that moment. “Stop! 
I got a bead on ye!” 

“Shoot him!” yelled the other pursuer, 
coming in sight from behind. 

The fugitive dodged back of a big tree- 
trunk, just as the double-barreled gun 
barked again. 

There was a rattle of shot, and a shower 
of leaves and twigs fell around him. 

For a moment the life went out of Mr. 
Avery’s trembling knees. ‘The pair were 
evidently bent on executing lynch-law. 
Nevertheless, surrender seemed the only 
course. He prayed that the dealers out of 
vengeance would stay execution till he 
could give an account of himself. 

But the pair had for the moment lost 
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the scent. They were beating about aim- 
lessly scarce three rods away. 

In that brief respite, a little of his self- 
possession returned, and the city man was 
able to plan again. 

He thought of climbing the tree behind 
which he hid. A glance up the big stretch 
of branchless trunk put that out of the ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps he could crawl under the huckle- 
berry bushes at his feet, and hide there. 
But the least stir would be heard by his 
stalkers. Just then the crash of pursuit 
was drowned by a wild, prolonged shriek. 
Every muscle in the hunted one’s body went 
taut with terror, then relaxed into flabby 
helplessness. 

As the echoes died away, they were fol- 
lowed by a low rumble. Then the ground 
trembled beneath him. 

So many new sensations had been sprung 
on the young city man in the last two hours, 
that he was rapidly approaching a state of 
complete apathy. His bodily sensations 
refused any longer to respond to the spur 
of terror. He leaned limply against the 
tree, and listened with resignation, by no 
means pious, to this new manifestation of 
the evil one. 

In a moment he straightened up alert. 
In the midst of the growing rumble and 
roar came a rhythmic snort and hiss of dis- 
tinctly earthly origin. 

It was a railroad train! 

A plan of escape instantly flashed upon 
Creighton. Dire need was making him 
suddenly resourceful. 

The roar of the passing train would hide 
the sound of his escape through the bushes. 
The railroad must be near by. This was 
a slow-moving train, probably a freight. If 
he could reach the track in time to catch a 
ride before he was seen, he could drop off 
near the station and find his boarding- 
place. If only he might sneak into his 
room unseen, all would be easy. There was 
another outfit of clothing spread out ready 
for the afternoon’s call. Fortunately, too, 
he had left his money behind. 

His blood surging with new hope, Creigh- 
ton dropped on all fours, and lunged 
through the bushes. So eager was he that 
he hardly noticed the pain of barked knees 
and shins. 

A moment ‘later he emerged close to a 
high railroad bank. ‘The freight was al- 


_ most upon him. 


But, alas, as he glanced at the train, he 
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saw on the ground beside it, waving his 
arms frantically, one of his pursuers, fortu- 
nately an unarmed one. 

Apparently they had anticipated this 
move on his part, and one of them was 
standing guard at the track. He was try- 
ing to yell, in competition with the train, a 
warning to his comrade, the man with the 
gun, who was presumably still beating the 
bushes. 

Instinctively the hunted one dashed up the 
bank and across the track, just ahead of 
the oncoming engine. 

The next instant the train rumbled by, 
and for the moment placed a wall of flying 
cars between him and the others. 

Creighton hadn’t jumped a moving train 
since his freshman days, and not many of 
them then, but there was no time to pause 
and recall forgotten lore. He whirled about, 
and grabbed for the step of the next car to 
pass him, 

He caught the handle all right, but some- 
thing was wrong with his technique. In- 
stead of springing up lightly and placing 
one foot firmly on the narrow iron step, 
according to rules, he was suddenly snapped 
through the air as though he were the tip 
end of a whip-lash. 

Then next instant, with the tender palms 
of his two hands, and the dainty features 
of his one and only countenance, he was 
plowing three neat furrows down the cruel 
cinders of the railroad bank. 

But some nice, soft mud at the bottom 
furnished a cushion that prevented serious 
injury, and at the same time provided a 
cool poultice for his lacerations, incidentally 
adding still further to the completeness of 
his disguise. 

He arose in a moment, one all-embracing 
smart. He had as soon be peppered full 
of gunshot holes as to try to catch that train 
again. 

Then it dawned on him that if his pur- 
suers were expert at train-jumping, the 
freight would be no barrier to pursuit. 
They would simply climb aboard, and drop 
down on the other side. At any rate, such 
barrier as it was, it would be past in another 
moment. , 

A hasty glance through the woodsshowed 
a forbidding barrier of swamp. The only 
chance for a run lay along the narrow 
cinder-path at the top of the bank beside 
the moving train, a footing so close to the 
whirling wheels that it inspired fear of 
being drawn under them. 
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As he dashed down this path, in the same 
direction as that taken by the freight, a 
brilliant inspiration flashed over Avery. 
By running along with the train he would 
increase the length of time it could take to 
pass him, and thus, in case his pursuers 
did not cross over, he would lengthen the 
duration of his shelter. Simultaneously he 
would be enlarging his lead on the country- 
men. 

Fearfully he glanced back as he ran. 
Nobody appeared on his side of the train. 
Then came a sickening afterthought. They 
would get aboard and ride along till they 
overtook him, then pounce out. Or they 
might, perhaps, playfully shoot him from a 
car as they went by. 

While he was still harassed by these fears, 
the end of the freight approached. Provi- 
dentially, at the same time he came to a 
little culvert or stone bridge under which 
the water of the swamp flowed to the lake. 
With the blind instinct of the hunted, Avery 
dived under this, just as the caboose of the 
freight rumbled over it. 

Now it was evident that the seekers of 
vengeance had not caught the train. Had 
Creighton understood the limitations of the 
rural dweller, he would have had little fear 
of such possibility. The average back- 
woodsman stands in great awe of the rail- 
road, and would as soon think of trying to 
catch the tail of a comet as to board a 
moving car. 

But the thing that did happen was the 
one thing most obvious, and the one on 
which the hunted man had not figured. 
The hunters, finding their quarry cut off 
by the train, had stooped and peered under 
it. Of course, they had at once noted the 
flying heels of Creighton, and equally, as a 
matter of course, had kept pace with him 
on the other side of the train. 

Therefore the three reached the culvert 
at the same instant. 

As the caboose of the freight swept over 
the little bridge the two farmers swung out 
onto it and the bedraggled and breathless 
Mr. Avery dived under. 


CHAPTER III. 
MORE TRAMPS. 


Ir was twilight in the little culvert. 
Creighton Avery floundered in amid a mass 
of lilv-pads and reeds, up to his waist in 
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mud and water, before he had time to con- 
sider what he was getting into. He was 
simply filled with a panic-stricken purpose 
to burrow under the ground like a hunted 
animal in a corner. 

At any instant he expected the deadly 
shotgun would pour its contents through the 
culvert. Half-way to the other opening he 
floundered, then flattened himself between 
two projecting boulders in the side of the 
rude stone arch. _ 

It flashed over him that this might give 
him an opportunity to explain to his pur- 
suers that they had made a mistake, before 
they got a chance to fill him with shot. 

Just then he heard voices at the entrance 
and was about to put his purpose into ef- 
fect when their words stopped him. 

“T tell ye he caught one of the cars,” de- 
clared one. 

“T tell ye he didn’t,” returned the other 
heatedly. “I was watchin’ clost and 
would ’a’ seen him do it. He just dropped 
over into this crick an’ into the culvert.” 

“He couldn’t swim in them reeds.” 

“He could wade. ’Tain’t over three feet 
deep.” 

“Three feet! Thunder! They’s ten 
feet o’ quicksand over the rock here: Re- 
member how they had to sink them walls 
down before they finished the arch? If he 
tried wadin’ in there he’s a goner.” 

The fugitive shuddered with a new lior- 
ror at the word “quicksand.” Of that 
peril he knew nothing outside of terrible 
tales he had read. Absorbed in the pur- 
suit, he had not thought of the foundation 
under his feet. Now he realized that to his 
knees he was in the clutches of a soft, cling- 
ing ooze. 

Frantically he drove his fingers into the 
crevices in the wall, and forgetting com- 
pletely the peril of the shotgun, yelled in- 
coherently for help. 

Then he pressed himself the more tight- 
ly against the rocks, half expecting the 
answer to come from the mouth of the gun. 

Instead he heard a sudden confusion of 
shouts, for an instant close to the opening, 
then becoming muffled as though the shout- 
ers had suddenly withdrawn. 

At once Avery realized that newcomers 
had entered upon the scene, and that for 
the moment at least the farmers had ceased 
to pay attention to him. Anon a sound 
of a struggle reached his ears. Twice the 
shotgun spoke. Then there was silence. 

Again his thoughts returned to his foot- 
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ing and he realized that he had sunk sev- 
eral inches in that brief space. Once more 
he raised his voice till the tunnel reechoed 
with it. 

“Hello, bo! Where are ye?” 

This in a voice that belonged to neither 
of the pursuing countrymen came from the 
mouth of the culvert. 

There was a new face framed in the 
opening. Nor was it by any means a re- 
assuring one. “Tough” was the descrip- 
tive word. No mistaking the undershot 
jaw, the hard, blue eye, and the dissolute 
lines of that countenance. 

But the man in the mud had no time for 
wonder or caution. 

“Help!” he gasped. 
sand! Sinking!” 

“Keep yer shirt on a second, pal,” was 
the reply. “We'll git ye.” 

The sluggish current was tickling Avery’s 
neck when the face reappeared. With it 
was another countenance equally evil. 

But to the eyes of the man in need they 
were as two cherubs peering over the ram- 
parts of heaven. For between them they 
bore the charred branch of a tree. This 
they forced along the narrow channel till 
the end was opposite Avery. 

Desperately he clutched it. There he 
clung choking and sputtering while they of 
the evil visages tugged at the other end of 
the limb, swearing meanwhile oaths the like 
of which the city man had never heard. 

The rescuers had exhausted their com- 
plete list of sample expletives, used up 
every possible combination thereof, and 
were beginning over again when, inch by 
inch, the demon of the ditch began to re- 
lease its grip on the legs of its would-be 
victim. At length, breath gone complete- 
ly, he was hauled forth like a half-drowned 
rat and dropped limp on the bank. 

Standing over him his saviors eyed him 
curiously. He noted that their clothes were 
scarcely more presentable than those he 
himself wore at the present moment, and 
were of a character quite in keeping with 
their faces. They were evidently tramps. 

“Come, pard,” presently said he of the 
chilled-steel eyes. “We gotta git outa here. 
Them country ginks’ll be back again ’fore 
long an’ have a mob with ’em.” 

“We sure did make ’em hit the pike,” 
chuckled the other hobo as they started up 
the track supporting between them their 
salvage, who was still too exhausted for 
coherent speech. 


“Ym in quick- 
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The tramps seemed to understand this 
very natural incapacity, and for some mo- 
ments they trudged along the ties in silence. 
Avery had noted at once that his late pur- 
suers were nowhere in sight. Now to his 
still greater wonderment, he saw that one 
of his rescuers carried a double - barreled 
shotgun that appeared to be a duplicate of 
the one that had that morning caused him 
so much annoyance. 

Again the second tramp chuckled. 
Creighton decided at once that he was the 
Tesser of the two accompanying evils. He 
had eyes of a mild brown, and there was 
something human about that laugh which 
belied the hardness of the features. 

“Got ye guessin’, haven’t we, pal?” he 
said. “Well, pard, here is Bill the Canuck 
and I’m Ottawa Mike. We’re blowed-in- 
the-glass stiffs, we are, no gay cats in ours. 
‘There’s bulls along the line that do say we 
are some handy in the yegg line. We're 
good boes when we’re prosperous, but we 
been in a horstile country for two weeks 
and got to lookin’ like handout bums now.” 

He paused with another chuckle. To 
Creighton’s mind his meaning was about as 
clear as though his words were Sanskrit. 

“Ye see,” went on the spokesman, “me 
an’ the Canuck were holdin’ down that 
freight when we seen you hikin’ down the 
pike with them jay bulls on yer trail. Fig- 
gerin’ that if we joined in, it would be a 
case of three to two an’ some fun, we 
hopped off jest as you made fer cover under 
that bridge. When the mutt with the gun 
stuck his face under to pipe you off, the 
Canuck landed on him and took away his 
smoke-wagon. Then I put a crimp in the 
other guy and we started ’em fer home with 
a couple o’ shots in the air to throw a good 
scare. We'd ’a’ tied ’em up to a tree an’ 
left ’em, only you needed us bad an’ there 
warn’t no time fer extras.” 

Meanwhile the other hobo was eying 
Avery coldly. The latter, deeply puzzled, 
was too busy trying to make meaning out 
of what he had heard to do any talking. 

“Come, bo,” demanded the Canuck at 
last, a little impatiently, “spring yer yarn. 
What’s yer moniker and how’d ye git them 
jay bulls so fightin’ peevish?” 

An accredited moniker, or tramp nick- 
name, is the passport to all tramp society. 
Naturally Mr. Avery possessed none such. 
He had never heard of such a thing. But 
it occurred to him that he had not as yet 
thanked his rescuers for their services.” 
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“Really, now, my good fellows,” he be- 
gan, “I hardly know how to thank you 
enough for saving my life. By Jove, I do 
appreciate it, though, and as soon as I can 
get back to my room, where I have my 
money, I will reward you well. Meanwhile, 
though, I don’t quite understand what you 
have said. Ill try to explain how I came 
in this deuce of a fix. You see—” 

But his listeners had watched him for a 
moment in sheer astonishment. Then Ot- 
tawa Mike dropped on the cinders and 
howled with mirth. The Canuck, more’ 
contained, nevertheless grinned appreci- 
atively, then said: 

“What’s yer lay, bo? ‘That ghost story 
listens good, but ye don’t need to spring 


any more of it on us now. Give us the 
dope.” 
oy, hav - ’ 
ou men have me_ guessing, I’m 


afraid,” admitted the sadly embarrassed 
greenhorn. “TI don’t get your meaning at 
all. Would you mind putting that in plain 
English?” 

He was puzzled. His new friends no- 
ticed it. Mike at once became serious. In 
the cold eyes of the Canuck gleamed a sin- 
ister light. 

“Do ye git that?” exclaimed Mike. “He 
don’t savvy our lingo.” 

Instead of answering, the other side- 
stepped suddenly and the startled Creigh- 
ton ‘found himself looking into the unwav- 
ering muzzle of the shotgun, along the 
sights of which gleamed the steady blue 
eyes of the Canuck. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A SHARP-HORNED DILEMMA, 


“THRow up your hands!” growled the 
hobo. 

For the moment Avery was too bewil- 
dered to obey. This sudden shifting of 
réles from rescuers to captors on the part 
of his new acquaintances was a climax to 
the surprises of the morning. 

Creighton was beginning to believe that 
he was still asleep in the shabby little bed- 
room, and that this was all a part of a 
most distressing nightmare. 

Then he felt the muzzle of the gun shoved 
against his face and the command was re- 
peated. He obeyed. 

“Go through his clothes, Mike. He’s 
got a gun somewhere,” directed the Canuck. 

Mike did so. 
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“No smoke-wagon on him,’ was the re- 
port after investigation. 

“That beats me,” said the other. 
badge or papers either?” 

iz Nope.” 

“Well, we gotta git under cover some- 
wheres quick, anyhow. ‘This don’t look 
good to me. We'll hang on to this chap. 
Come along now, you, and if they’s a sign 
of monkey-business you’ll git both barrels 
at once.” 

The two grabbed Avery on either side 
and started up the track, dragging him 
along at a brisk half-trot. For some min- 
utes not a word was spoken. The tramps 
looked back constantly in evident fear of 
pursuit. | 

In a few minutes they came to the end 
of the swamp-land and struck into the 
woods. For a mile or more they fought 
their way through the tangle of thicket. 
Finally, beside a fallen log in a shroud of 
perpetual twilight, they came to a halt. 

“ Guess they’ll hunt some to find us 
here,” announced the Canuck. 

The pair released their hold on their 
prisoner, but the Canuck kept one hand 
significantly near the shotgun. Squatting 
on the log, they stared at him inquiringly. 
They had the appearance of men absorbed 
in a problem. 

Avery, despite his physical exhaustion, 
was becoming hardened to mental jolts. He 
was beginning to find the situation amusing. 

“Would you gentlemen mind if I sat in 
your presence?” he asked sweetly. 

“We'll tend to you soon, little Clarence,” 
warned the Canuck. “Don’t git gay un- 
less ye have to. We’re next to your game, 
if it is a new one. You're too raw about it. 
You go to givin’ any high signs or makin’ 
any sort of noise or loud talkin’ and you git 
this,” touching the gun-stock. 

“I’m goin’ to grub up if they jump us 
next minute,” announced Mike, digging a 
couple of battered sandwiches from a bot- 
tomless pocket. 

The Canuck followed suit. A tiny 
stream trickled near by. Into this the dis- 
reputable pair in time buried their faces 
and drank like a pair pf horses. 

Yesterday this sight would have sick- 
ened Mr. Avery. Now it reminded him that 
he had eaten no breakfast and was faint 
with hunger. It must be at least noon. 
Then the cool water made him think of his 
smutty, blood-smeared face and hands that 
were smarting from contact with cinders. 
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“If not trespassing on the rules of the 
house, I will also use some of that water,” 
he remarked. 

Mike chuckled and the Canuck grunted. 

Without waiting for further consent, 
Avery washed his face and hands as thor- 
oughly as possible, then waiting for the 
polluted water to flow by, emulated the 
tramps’ example and drank deeply. 

As he arose he noted with comical joy 
that a bush heavily laden with tiny blue- 
black berries hung over the stream. He 
recognized them at once as the huckleber- 
ries of the market and began stripping them 


off and eating them ravenously. He was 
soon in a measure refreshed. 

The tramps made no objection; in fact, 
joined him at the bush after finishing 


their sandwiches. 

Just then Avery once more caught a 
glimpse of his reflection in the water at the 
edge of the sluggish stream. The sight 
provoked a lively chain of thought. The 
usually white skin of his forehead and nose 
was burned to bright crimson by the hot 
morning sun. Added to this were the black 
stubble and a set of scars as variegated as 
those of a German student fresh from a 
duel. 

Were he to succeed in getting back to his 
boarding place unmolested, and could tell 
any plausible story to account for his dis- 
appearance and his rags, it would be im- 
possible to convince the two or three per- 
sons who had seen him the night before that 
he.was the same immaculate person as then. 

No, the farmers who had pursued him 
that morning would positively identify him 
as the man who had committed the mys- 
terious crime. He would be arrested and 
could not possibly free himself from sus- 
picion without telling his real name and 
his reason for being there under an as- 
sumed one. He would have to appeal to his 
family and friends to prove his identity. 

In view of the mysterious way in which 
he had disappeared from Muskoko in his 
secret quest of the gipsy queen, that would 
be most embarrassing. 

But even then he might not be freed with- 
out an extensive trial and much more no- 
toriety. Think of the ridicule of his friends 
and the anger of his father, to say nothing 
of the danger of conviction for a serious 
crime in case the real offender should make 
good his escape! Somehow he must manage 
to get back undiscovered into that other suit 
of clothes at his boarding-house. 
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At present, however, his greatest danger 
was from this lusty pair of miscreants, who, 
after rescuing him, seemed bent for some 
mysteriousereason on a kidnaping. 

Could it be possible they had discovered 
his true identity as the son of the million- 
aire, and were going to hold him for a ran- 
som? That did not seem likely when in 
his present plight his own mother would 
hardly see in him any resemblance to her 
son. Besides, in that case, why had they 
referred to his “game,” and what had the 
search for pistol or badge meant? 

Then a probability dawned on him. 
There had been a crime committed that 
morning, presumably by one of a gang of 
which these fellows were members. When 
he had shown he was no tramp these two 
had taken him for a disguised detect- 
ive. His pursuit by the farmers and the 
ease with which he had given himself away 
as no real tramp had puzzled the hobos. 

But suppose he tell them the truth? It 
would at once occur to them that he was 
an important witness against the gang. If 
allowed to get back to the authorities he 
could identify the principal criminal and 
two of his pals, and would have good per- 
sonal reason for assisting in their capture. 

While the tramps were finishing their 
dessert of huckleberries, Avery was busy 
planning a tale which he knew would soon 
be demanded. He was a little disconcerted 
by the thought that these fellows had per- 
haps seen their criminal pal since his sud- 
den change of clothes, and knowing what 
had happened would recognize Creighton’s 
present attire as belonging to the other 
tramp. 

His captors at length smeared dirty 
hands across berry-stained mouths and 
looked at each other questioningly, then at 
their prisoner. 

“What’ll we do with this guy?” de- 
manded Mike, who evidently acknowledged 
the leadership of the Canuck. 

Now was the time for Creighton to spring 
his hastily constructed tale, before his in- 
quisitors had time for any more thinking. 
He had already seen the wisdom of drop- 
ping, on the one hand, the tone of lofty 
condescension with which he had begun the 
day, and, on the other, the playful banter 
he had more recently adopted. 

He was in no humor for much further 
dallying, however. He wanted to get back 
to his room in time to dress and hunt up 
the gipsy queen that evening. 
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“Now see here, you two,” he said. 
“You’re making a beastly mess of this 
thing. As I told you, I am much indebted 
to you for digging me out of that quicksand 
and pulling off those fool farmers before 
they shot me full of holes. Ill pay you 
well for it if you'll give me the chance. I 
don’t know yet just what you chaps think 
I am, but whatever it is, ’m not it. I’m 
not a tramp as you thought when you took 
my part. You see that now. I’m not an 
officer, of course. Else why should these 
farmers be after me? You found no gun 
or badge. Well, those chaps were chasing 
the wrong man, and all I ask is for a chance 
to go back and explain. 

“You see, it’s this way. I’m from New 
York City, just an ordinary clerk. My 
nerves gave out and the doctors said I must 
get into the woods. So I scraped together 
enough money for a month’s vacation, got 
some old clothes and hit this place last 
night and got a room. Well, I went out for 
a walk before breakfast in this rig. I got 
mixed up in the mud and bushes and got 
my clothes pretty well dragged out. 

“Then J] heard somebody tear by. I 
couldn’t see him and didn’t know what was 
up till those two fool farmers came along, 
saw me and began firing. They evidently 
thought I was the fellow they were after. 
They were bent on shooting without giv- 
ing me a chance to explain, so I struck for 
cover under that bridge where you found 
me. Now I'll just skip back and put on 
some other clothes, get some money and 
leave it out somewhere so you can get it 
this evening. Is that a bargain?” 

To Avery as he went on, his fictitious 
story sounded most convincing. He was 
quite chagrined, therefore, to find his lis- 
teners not altogether impressed. 

“That all may be straight goods,” ad- 
mitted the Canuck grudgingly, “but they’s 
something queer about you. We ain’t tak- 
in’ any chances. If you was to go back to 
the village now you might jest happen to 
mention casual-like that you called on us 
and let on where we wuz. Them mutts we 
slammed around and frisked this cannon 
off of, might want to see us immediate. 
They’re mighty horstile on tramps round 
here. Guess you better stay with us a few 
days till things quiet down and we kin 
light out.” 

Avery’s spirits sank within him. He 
would miss the queen, get\himself in a 
beastly physical condition from exposure, 
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and be so long away from his friends that 
explanations would be difficult. But ne- 
cessity was making him cunning. A plan 
of action at once presented itself. 

“Say, you don’t mean it!” he shouted 
with as much heartiness as he was able to 
force to the surface. ‘You'll let me be a 
pal of yours? Why that’s fine! You see 
I came up here to be a sort of half tramp, 
but I’ve always longed to try the real thing. 
Now, if I won’t be in the way, I’d be de- 
lighted to join you for a while and learn 
your tricks.” 

“Youwll learn ’em all right,” sneered 
Canuck. “Mike’n me’s Al teachers, an’ 
we got some cunning little ways.” 

“Oh, we'll ’nitiate ye O. K.,” grinned 
Mike. “What’s yer moniker, pal?” 

- “My—my—what?” hesitated the puz- 
zled Creighton. 

“Yer moniker. Don’t ye know what a 
moniker is? The name ye travel by. Oh, 
you gotta have a moniker. Now, don’t go 
to givin’ us any guff about yer real name. 
Ye’d lie most likely. S’pose ye’d say it 
wuz John Smith. What moniker’ll we give 
him, Canuck?” 

“That’s easy,” snapped the other, a lit- 
tle humorous gleam appearing in the back 
of the steely eyes. “Didn’t we drag him 
out of a sandhole? He’s Sand-Hog Percy. 
That’s who he is.” 

Thus was Mr. Creighton Avery rechris- 
tened. 


CHAPTER V. 


FLIGHT IN THE NIGHT. 


Tat afternoon the Canuck went out on 
a foraging expedition while Mike and 
Creighton Avery, alias Sand-Hog Percy, lay 
hidden beside the little stream in the heart 
of the woodland. 

Despite his physical and mental discom- 
fort, Creighton found himself entertained 
by the tales of this knight of the open. He 
pretended even greater interest than he felt 
and asked numberless questions about 
tramp ways and lingo. 

Several times he expressed joy at finding 
such pleasant companions in his new life 
on the road. Each time Mike grinned enig- 
matically and left Avery wondering if 
the man with the brown eyes and rough, 
shrewd face could read his inner misery, 
and knew that in reality he was almost 
ready to faint for lack of proper food. 
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In the edge of the evening the Canuck 
returned in a villainous temper. He had 
“battered for grub,” at all the isolated 
farmhouses within reach, and from all but 
one had been turned away empty-handed. 
Everywhere the male residents were about 
with shotguns, while savage bulldogs were 
unhealthily abundant and ready for use. 

The one seeming exception was a pros- 
perous-looking place where he had been 
promptly invited into the kitchen to an 
elaborate “set-down.” This excessive cor- 
diality at once aroused the suspicions of the: 
wily Canuck. No sooner had he started to 
devour the “set-down” than his suspicions 
were confirmed. 

He saw one of the boys of the household 
ride away on horseback at a furious gal- 
lop. The Canuck needed no further hint. 
He had crammed into his pockets as much 
of the food as possible and retreated hastily. 

“This county’s dead set against us boes, 
and tryin’ its cussedest to round up every 
one in sight,” he complained to Mike after 
relating his adventure. “That kid was 
hikin’ away to gather the bulls and get me 
nabbed. ‘Thought they’d keep me eatin’ 
till they got there. Some yegg’s been gettin’ 
too raw with his work here lately and 
queered us all.” 

He looked at Creighton malevolently. 

Yet, as the melancholy evening advanced, 
Avery found himself treated with a sem- 
blance of open-hearted camaraderie. What 
was more important, they freely shared 
with him their evening meal. In addition 
to the collection of cold meat and bread 
that the Canuck had crowded into the 
pockets of his dirty coat, he had dug up a 
quantity of new potatoes from a field near 
the edge of the forest. These they boiled 
in an old can one of them carried. Creigh- 
ton surprised himself by the avidity with 
which he helped devour this mess. 

The meal finished, the hoboes, without 
further attention to their guest, stretched 
themselves on the moss and were soon snor- 
ing. The Canuck, however, had one arm 
carefully hooked over the gun. The lit- 
tle fire died oft and they were in pitch 
blackness. But for the double snore at 
his very elbow, Creighton could have im- 
agined himself alone in the universe. 

Sleep was the last thing he thought of. 
It would have been out of the question even 
if his body were not one great ache from 
the exertions of the day. 

Evidently, he thought, the tramps had 
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been taken in by his play of cordiality. Now 
was the time to act before anything hap- 
pened to change the impression. 

For half an hour the snoring continued. 
Then Avery, convinced at last that his cap- 
tors slept soundly, raised himself slowly ta 
his knees and crept toward the stream whose 
murmuring directed him through the black- 
ness. 

A twig snapped under him. It sounded 
like the report of a pistol. With suspended 
breath he listened, but there came from the 
hoboes no sound save the reduplicated 
shores. 

Creighton knew practically nothing about 
wood-lore. but in thinking over the situation 
he had reasoned that the streamlet must flow 
into the lake at no very greaf distance, and 
that its mouth could not be far from the 
little hamlet and consequently would lead 
him back through the darkness to his board- 
ing-place. 

In a moment he had reached the brook 
and was stealing cautiously along beside it. 
He was completely turned around. But as 
usual with those new to the forest, he was 
unaware of it. He had fixed in his mind 
a very definite idea as to the direction in 
which the village lay. 

So for some distance he stumbled along. 
Just as he was beginning to think he must 
be near a break in the forest, he bumped 
against a steep bank, and soon found he was 
inaravine. This would have been sufficient 
to show a woodsman that he was facing the 
source and not the mouth of the stream, 
provided he had not already tested the direc- 
tion of the current with his finger-tips. 

But it meant nothing to Creighton. For 
some distance further he stumbled on. At 
length the ravine became so narrow that he 
was forced to splash along in the water. 
He tried to climb the bank, but it was too 
steep. 

Now the ripple of the brook rose to a tiny 
roar, and in a moment he found himself 
pushing into the edge of a miniature water- 
fall. 

At that there dawned on him the dis- 
agreeable truth that he had been wasting all 
this time going in the wrong direction. He 
must retrace his steps past the tramp bivouac 
and run a second chance of rousing that 
precious pair. 

Of course, in the blackness it was im- 
possible to judge at just what point the 
tramps lay. Hence Creighton dared no 
more than creep by inches as he retraced 
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his ill-advised steps. At any instant he 
expected to be pounced upon. 

He had scarcely reached again the mouth 
of the ravine when somewhere in the bushes 
he fancied he heard a stealthy tread. For 
moments he listened motionless. He moved 
on again for a distance. A twig snapped 
a little way behind him. 

Again he paused. Silence once more. 
But now he felt that indescribable sense of 
a living being near by. 

If this were one or both of his deserted 
companions, he thought, why did they not 
advance boldly and seize him? ‘They knew 
he was unarmed. 

So by degrees, wondering and fearing, he 
moved on. No matter how quietly he 
stepped, with each advance of his own he 
heard following footsteps that died in- 
stantly whenever he stopped. 

But suddenly his ear caught a low, 
rhythmical sound that made his pulse dance 
for joy. It was the unmistakable nasal 
melody of the sleepers almost at his feet. 
He was again passing the spot where Mike 
and the Canuck still slumbered ae ates 

His fancy had played him a #fick, he 
thought, and with that he struck out boldly 
down the stream. 

But he soon realized that the sounds be- 
hind him were increasing in volume and 
becoming too decided to be attributed longer 
to fancy. He stopped in alarm. The prob- 
able solution of the mystery had dawned 
on him. 

He was being followed by a stealthy forest 
animal! 

With that Avery was seized with uncon- 
trollable panic, and throwing all caution to 
the wind, he broke into a wild run. On he 
rushed, now splashing into the water, now 
slipping down on all fours on the slippery 
bank, stumbling over roots, and bumping 
into trees. 

Now the forest was thinning out, .and 
with it the blackness was melting a little. 
Moonbeams were straggling through the 
trees. 

Just then the fugitive wallowed into mud 
half way to his knees. He gave a spring 
forward. More mud. Backward and side- 
ways he tried it. Everywhere mud. 

He remembered his morning experience 
with the quicksand, and panic redoubled 
within him. He lunged forward frantically, 
now utterly regardless of direction. At mo- 
ments he was in water to his waist. Then 
he would feel solid ground under his feet, 
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only to be disappointed the next minute by 
another plunge into mud. 

But just as he began to realize that he 
was rapidly becoming exhausted, he saw 
dimly ahead of him in the moonlight across 
a treeless opening a low bank that gave 
promise of being an isle of safety. 

Toward this he struggled slowly and more 
slowly as his strength ebbed away. At 
length, with one last spurt, he drew himself 
to the edge of the bank, which proved to be 
blissfully solid. 

There he dropped exhausted. For a time 
he lay panting like a hunted deer. He could 
no longer hear any sound of pursuing ani- 
mal in the forest beyond the marsh, but if 
he had, it would not have mattered, for he 
had not enough energy left to move hand 
or foot. 

Gradually his breathing grew easier, and 
a comfortable languor embraced the limbs 
that were at last too utterly worn with fa- 
tigue even to feel an ache. The moonlight- 
painted shadows of the forest gradually 
faded away. Finally the brain that was 
striving so hard to comprehend it all ceased 
to act. 

Creighton Avery slept. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ANOTHER CRIME. 


THERE is no knowing how long the newly 
christened sand-hog would have slumbered 
had not the Montreal express thundered by. 
The bank on which Avery had slept proved 
to be the support of the railroad. His 
scheme for finding his way back to Malvin 
Lake station had worked out better than 
he had planned, for the little stream had 
led him to the railroad, and at a point which 
he believed could not be far from the village. 

And at that instant the train gave him 
his needed clue to direction by a prolonged 
whistle that indicated its approach to a 
stopping-place. 

Somewhat refreshed by this brief slum- 
ber, Creighton arose and started down the 
track after the retreating tail-lights. In 
half an hour’s time he hoped to be estab- 
lished in the little narrow bed in the tiny 
attic room. 

In a few minutes he reached the station. 
Two or three hangers-on were still about 
the door, talking to the agent. Avery was 
stealing by unobserved in the shadow of a 
row of freight-cars, when a word from one 
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of the men caught his ear and caused him to 
pause. 

“Have they caught them fellers yet?” 
the listener heard. 

“Not a word heard from ’em,” was the 
reply. “I reckon they won’t, either, but 
it'll be mighty unpleasant fer tramps in this 
county fer one spell.” 

“Funny thing about that boarder at 
Horton’s.”’ 

“What was that?” asked another voice. 

“Didn’t you hear?” replied the first. 
“They was tellin’ me down to the store this 
evenin’. Seems a feller came on this late 
train last night and went to board to Hor- 
ton’s. He said his name was Brown, but 
didn’t seem to want to talk; mighty quiet 
cuss. Well, he went to his room right off 
and seemed to go to bed. This mornin’ he 
was gone when they called for breakfast. 
His clothes were all there jest as though he 
had left ’em where he undressed. He ain’t 
been heard from since. They say there was 
initials on some of his underclothes that 
wan’t nothin’ like Brown. ‘They think he 
was one of the gang. Probably had another 
outfit in his grip, and sneaked out to join 
the others. They’ll be something more 
doin’ round here yet.” 

The party broke up after a few more in- 
consequential remarks, and left Creighton 
Avery to his thoughts. 

So there was no further doubt about the 
commission of a crime in the neighborhood, 
and the young millionaire was suspected of 
connection with it, not only in his present 
guise, but in the other false one in which he 
had entered town. Plainly he could not 
safely show himself in that region again 
without going into disagreeable explana- 
tions. 

For a few moments he leaned against the 
freight-car and thought it over. Then he 
hit ona desperate plan. 

As soon as things were quiet, he might 
burglarize his boarding-house, steal his own 
clothes and grip, and walk the track to the 
next town. There he could clean up, recu- 
perate, and plan a search for the gipsy 
queen under more favorable auspices. 

But suppose he should be caught? Well, 
he would go to jail, of course, and be obliged 
to explain the whole muddle, and perhaps 
call on his name and resources to free him. 
But he would then be no worse off than if 
he went out boldly and knocked at the door 
for admittance. For he was already sus- 
pected of a connection with a crime, and 
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would have to take his chances at trial and 
exposure just the same. 

He hesitated no longer. Creighton Avery, 
alias Sand-Hog Percy, was taking the de- 
grees of trampdom rapidly. At dawn that 
day he had involuntarily entered the guild 
as a gay-cat. A little later he had been 
advanced to the full-fledged hobo grade. 
Now at midnight he was about to enter the 
ranks of the yeggs. 

It was with some difficulty that he found 
the road from the station he had traversed 
in the village but the night before. But 
after following two or three false leads, he 
hit upon the right one, in a short time stood 
before the Horton house. 

Stealing noiselessly around the yard in 
the dim moonlight, he reached the low porch 
which he had seen under his window when 
he arose that morning. But, alas! Above 
the little sloping roof were two windows. 
His room had only one. Which was his? 

Thus again was the simplest of circum- 
stances seriously complicated. 

Trelliswork, overgrown with wistaria, ran 
up the side of the little porch from floor to 
roof. To climb this would be a simple mat- 
ter. But once up there, which window 
should he enter? It would make quite a 
difference whether he climbed into the wrong 
or the right room. 

He thought of the possibility of entering 
the house by one of the doors. But that was 
out of the question. He would have to 
force a lock, and even were he able to 
accomplish this noiselessly, it would be im- 
possible to find his own room in that dark, 
unfamiliar dwelling. 

Squatting in the shadow of a little ever- 
green, he waited for some half hour or 
more, puzzling over the dilemma. Then 
came an unexpected answer to the problem. 

A light appeared in the window to the 
right, and through the uncurtained opening 
he saw a woman enter with a candle. Set- 
ting down the light, she came over and 
leaned across the window-sill. There for 
some moments she remained, apparently en- 
joying the moonlight and night air. 

The other room, then, must be the unoc- 
cupied one in which were his much-needed 
belongings. 

At that instant Creighton heard, or 
fancied he heard, a stir in the bushes at 
his right. Then, as if it were an echo, 
came another movement over at the left. 

The watcher sank back further into the 
shadow, and waited motionless, his back to 
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the tree, prepared to defend himself. Had 
he walked deliberately into a trap? 
But there was no further sound. In a 


moment the face at the window disappeared, 
and the shade was drawn down. Still 
Creighton made no movement. 

The light went out. Presumably the 
woman had retired. Still he waited. There 
was no further stir around him, and at last 
he concluded that he had suffered from 
overwrought imagination. At any rate, he 
was not going to turn back. 

He crept across the lawn, and into the 
shadow of the vine at the left-hand side of 
the porch. Slowly, inch by inch, he 
climbed the trellis, and reached the roof of 
the porch in safety. Up under the sill of 
the left-hand window he hitched himself, 
and there for a time lay and listened for 
any possible stir within. 

At length, convinced that all was safe, 
he rose to his knees and investigated the 


window. To his surprise and delight, it 
was wide open. No breaking would be 
necessary. 


The next moment, without having made 
so much sound as the beating of an insect’s 
wing, he stood, ostensibly a burglar, in the 
room whose possession was legally his, by 
virtue of his having paid the rental a week 
in advance. 

In the faint moonlight that came through 
the tiny window, he could just make out the 
dim outline of the bed. How seductive it 
looked to that deplorably dirty and utterly 
weary amateur tramp! What a temptation 
to alter his program, and simply undress 
and creep under the sheets! Why not trust 
to telling some plausible story in the morn- 
ing that would allay suspicion? 

He took a cautious step, feeling his way 
along the wall, then fate took a hand again. 

As he made that careful move his foot 
touched something soft. The something 
immediately sprang into life, with a yowl 
and hiss that, to an impassioned listener, 
would instantly have convicted it of being 
one of the common or garden variety of 
domestic cat. But to the overwrought ears 
of the housebreaker it suggested the possi- 
bilities of nothing less than a panther. 

The animal instinctively made a dash 
for the window, but instead landed in the 
face of the man who had disturbed its 
slumbers. He dodged and fell over the 
chair with a crash that seemed to shake the 
house to its foundations. 

In wild alarm, Creighton jumped to his 
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He stood for a moment rooted to the 
There was a sound of 


feet. 
floor with horror. 
hurrying bare feet. 

Then the door of his room burst open, 
and a flood of light shone in his face. 

Framed in the doorway, candle in one 
hand, and a heavy revolver in the other, 
stood a night-shirted man. He was a veri- 
table object lesson in how not to hunt a 
burglar, the finest kind of a mark for the 
shot of the professional. 

But Creighton Avery was not a profes- 
sional. Without stopping to criticize the 
fellow’s form, he turned and dived through 
the window,’ in faithful imitation of the 
startled pussy that had just preceded him. 
A bullet followed him closely, but by good 
fortune sang just over his head. 

Creighton clutched wildly at the fringe of 
vine that edged the porch-roof, and slid over 
its side. The next instant he was on the 
ground, badly tangled in the pile of wis- 
taria, whose wrenching tendrils had broken 
his fall. 

As he scrambled to his feet, arid tore him- 
self loose, there were more shots overhead, 
and a wild whoop of “Stop thief!” 

He heard a stir all over the house. 
Somewhere up the road the door of another 
dwelling slammed. There were hurrying 
feet across the lawn. 

Creighton bent low and fled. 

Over a fence and across an orchard he 
raced. Shouts of “There he is!” followed, 
then more shouts and the drumming of 
many feet. 

His pursuers were gaining steadily. 
Avery’s tired knees were ready to crumple 
under him. Looking back over his shoul- 
der, he saw two dark forms draw away 
from the rest of the pack. They were al- 
most upon him. 

In that instant he stumbled over a stone, 
and in the next he was grabbed by his 
pursuers. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BY RAIL AND TIE. 


CAPTURED at last! 

With two pairs of hands clenched upon 
his person, Creighton clambered to his feet. 
He experienced a feeling almost of relief. 
He was, indeed, about to face a trying 
ordeal, but he had, at any rate, escaped 
being shot in the back by over-enthusiastic 
man-hunters. 
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If they'd only give him the chance to try 
it, perhaps a liberal application of hush- 
money would induce rural justice to keep 
the facts of his escapade safely locked in its 
bosom. 

But the next moves of his captors were 
both a surprise and a puzzle. As he rose 
to his feet, one of them clapped a hand on 
the back of his neck, and forced him to a 
stooping position. 

“Keep down,” rasped a rough whisper in 
his ear. ‘Don’t make a sound.” 

Then, in this crouching position, which 
his guards imitated, he was hustled along 
in the shadow of a rail-fence to a jutting 
corner of woodland a few yards away. 
Just as they reached the shelter of the trees, 
the stragglers in hue and cry swept past. 

Swiftly and silently Creighton and the 
two sped along the margin of the woods. 
In a wide detour they avoided the scattered 
houses of the village outskirts. In the 
distance the sounds from the other misled 
pursuers grew fainter. 

What could be the game of this pair? 
Again and again the captive tried to study 
their faces, but the moon had dropped be- 
hind the woodland, and it was now almost 
pitch dark. 

Soon they reached the railroad track, that 
pivot about which the adventures of the day 
had centered. A freight-train was clank- 
ing along toward them, under its own 
momentum, while its engine raced on ahead 
to the water-tank the other side of the vil- 
lage. 

Alongside the track Creighton was led 
toward the approaching string of cars that 
were dimly discernible in the light of a 
brakeman’s lantern. A moment later they 
passed a switch-light, and for the first time 
the prisoner got a clear view of his com- 
panions’ faces. He nearly dropped in his 
tracks from sheer surprise. 

The pair were none other than his old 
friends Bill the Canuck and Ottawa Mike! 

Then this precious duo had not been so 
sound asleep in the woods when he stole 
away from them! Why had they let him 
go and then followed him? What was their 
present purpose? But there was no chance 
for questions. ‘The pair evidently meant to 
board that freight. : 

The first of the cars had rumbled slowly 
past them. The Canuck began feeling 
along the side of each as it came by. 

“Hadn't we better hit the rods?” asked 
Mike. 
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“Goin’ to take a chance on a side door 
first,” the other replied. 

Just then a “shack,” as tramps call a 
brakeman, ran along the top of the cars, 
bearing a lantern, and with a curse Canuck 
dragged his companions back into the 
shadow. 

“Made me miss four cars!” he growled, 
when the fellow had safely passed, and they 
resumed the examination. 

Soon a different note in the rattle of a 
certain car caught the expert ears of the 
Canuck, and he turned and followed it. 
The train was moving now at little more 
than the rate of a man’s walk. 

But just as the tramp discovered the ob- 
ject of his search, there came to their ears 
above the dying rumble a confused shout- 
ing far down the track. Creighton con- 
cluded that the other pursuers were making 
a search of the railroad. : 

“Them yaps’ll frisk the train fer us!” 
growled Mike. : 

“Here is an empty all right!” shouted 
the Canuck. “Quick. Help me pitch him in. 
He’ll only fumble it alone.” 

Before Creighton realized what had hap- 
pened, he was grabbed, lifted, and thrown 
at the black bulk of the car. But instead 
of striking the perpendicular side and fall- 
ing back, as he instinctively expected, he 
shot through a black opening, and landed 
on a moving floor. The Canuck had suc- 
ceeded in getting the door open. 

The hoboes tumbled in after him, and 
closed the door. It was none too soon. By 
now the train had come to a dead stop. 
There was a confusion of voices outside. 
Several times feet raced over the roof. 

The searchers were overhauling the train, 
as Mike had predicted. It was a natural 
inference on their part that a fugitive tramp 
would make a run for a freight passing so 
opportunely. 

Once a lantern flashed under the door, 
and they heard a hand fumbling at the lock. 
The Canuck braced himself tight against 
the portal. 

“Be ready to fight if they open it!” he 
whispered. 

But finally all suspicious sounds ceased. 
The engine recoupled, and they were soon 
jolting over the rails at twenty-five miles an 
hour. 

“Now,” demanded Avery, “explain 
yourself, you two. How did you happen to 
be on the spot? Why did you let me get 
away from you and then snatch me back? 
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You’re a prize pair of mysteries. Much 
obliged, though, just the same. I’m glad 
you got me before those other fellows did.” 

“Why, Percy dear”—it was Mike who 
explained this time—“ we didn’t swallow 
that ghost story of yours a little bit. We 
knew you were no hobo, nor any kind of 
imitation of one, and you wa’n’t playin’ 
hobo fer any love of the game. That bum 
health story didn’t listen good to us. 

“Tf you was a bull disguised, we figured 
you was either doin’ it it mighty raw or had 
a game too slick fer us to see through. So 
we jest pretended to be asleep, and give you 
some rope to see what ye would do. We 
follered ye right around, and was ready to 
drop in an’ divvy the swag with ye if ye 
made away with any. Yer raw at second- 
story work, though, ain’t ye?” 

“We won't ask ye any disagreeable 
questions now, till yer ready to put us next,” 
spoke up the Canuck, and his tone was dis- 
tinctly more respectful than it had been be- 
fore. “Yer a city man, and new to the 
crook game, all right, but you been pullin’ 
off something big all right, somewhere. 
Jest what yer trying to frisk that little 
boardin’ house fer, beats me, but ye had 
good reasons. Now we can see yer green 
at the getaway business, and we’re old 
hands. We'll jest stay by ye fer a spell, 
and help ye out. We done ye a couple of 
favors already, and maybe by and by ye 
can do us some.” 

The fellow’s meaning slowly dawned on 
Avery. The tramp had him sized up as an 
absconding cashier, or something of that 
sort, and had hopes that he and Mike would 
come in for a share of the plunder. He de- 
cided not to attempt to undeceive them at 
present. 

“You fellows are a clever pair,” was his 
noncommittal comment. “I'll see to it 
that you are well paid for helping me out.” 

The thunder of the train was not con- 
ducive to conversation, and little more was 
said. Soon all three stretched out on the 
swaying car floor and slept, not the sleep 
of the just, but one practically as good. 
Anyhow, there was no sham about it this 
time. 

It must have been the stopping of motion 
and the attendant quiet that finally awoke 
them. They opened the door a cautious 
crack, and daylight streamed in. There 
was no sound without. 

They ventured to make the opening a 
little wider and reconnoiter. The car had 
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been dropped on a siding at a quiet little 
mountain station. The train had gone on, 
and there was apparently no one in sight. 

As a matter of caution, the Canuck 
thought they had better desert the railroad 
during the daytime. They dropped out of 
the car and slunk away across fields with- 
out adventure. That morning Creighton 
had a lesson in begging his meals, a novel 
experience, indeed, for the man who could 
have bought out the entire countryside with 
a year’s spending money. 

In this they were quite fortunate, and 
retiring toa woodlet, they breakfasted well 
and then fell to for more sleep. 

When Creighton awoke it was near noon, 
and his companions were still sleeping or 
pretending to sleep. He would not dare 
presume that the slumber was the real thing 
this time. 

The embryo tramp was surprised to find 
how refreshed he was. Life in the open 
bade fair to agree with him. He was stiff 
and sore from exertion, to be sure, but he 
had a surprisingly clear head and a roaring 
appetite. 

But what to do next was the question that 
worried him. Had he better try to shake his 
companions, return to Malvin Lake, and 
make another attempt to get his clothes? 
It would not be easy to elude these wily 
citizens, to begin with. And it would be 
decidedly risky to attempt to invade Malvin 
again just now. This time he was guilty 
of a real offense—two of them, house-break- 
ing and stealing rides on the railroad. 

There was only one thing to do—heat his 
way to New York, go by night to his father’s 
stately Fifth Avenue home, and, bribing the 
caretaker into silence, reequip himself in 
gentlemanly raiment. 

He would stick by Mike and the Canuck 
for the present. They would be very useful 
in helping him over the underground line. 

When his companions awoke, Creighton 
announced that he must get to New York 
as quickly as possible, as he needed to meet 
some people there. The tramps did not 
demur in the least, but readily agreed to 
accompany him. 

The rest of the day they spent in the 
woods, the old-timers taking advantage of 
the opportunity to give their pupil instruc- 
tion in all the various methods of “holding 
down” the trains. 

Starting out early that evening, they 
walked the ties for several miles till they 
struck the next water-tank. There they 
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waited for the Montreal express. When 
that train stopped for water, they remained 
hidden a little ahead of the engine till after 
it had started, then caught the “blind bag- 
gage,” as the front platform of a baggage- 
car from which no door leads is called. 
Creighton nearly had an arm wrenched from 
its socket by the process, but with the aid 
of his companions, finally landed safely. 

The ride that followed Mr. Avery will 
probably never forget. Sitting with his 
back against the car on that swaying plat- 
form, from which he expected momentarily 
to be thrown, it seemed to him as though 
every particle of cinders that left the engine 
and every molecule of dust on the road-bed 
rose up and smote his face. It felt like 
the bombardment of an ice-storm. He 
choked and gasped for breath. 

To cap the climax of misery, just as they 
were slowing down for the next station, the 
fireman discovered them and turned on the 
hose. Not content with drenching them, he 
next pelted them with chunks of coal. 

“We'll have to jump!” bawled the Ca- 
nuck. ‘“Seon’s she slows a little more we'll 
drop off, and hop back on the next platform. 
Then we'll deck her before she stops, and 
they'll think we beat it.” 

A moment later the leader gave the signal 
by jumping himself. Creighton followed, 
but did it a little awkwardly and spun 
around like a top when he hit the ground. 
But the Canuck, with unerring precision, 
had made the next platform, and reaching 
out, caught the arm of the staggering young 
man and snatched him aboard. Then Mike 
followed. 

Without stopping: to explain what he 
meant by “ decking,” the Canuck clambered 
onto the platform rail, his head between 
the ends of car-roofs, and placing one hand 
on each, gave a spring and drew himself up 
till he was able to clamber to the roof, or 
“deck” of the forward car. 

Then he lay on his stomach and reached 
down both hands. 

““ Boost him up, Mike,” he shouted. 

Creighton at once found himself beside 
the Canuck. The other tramp followed. 
It was a job-hanging to that swaying, slo- 
ping roof even at reduced speed, but the 
Canuck soon fixed that. 

By the time the train stopped, Creighton 
was lying on one side of the sloping roof 
bound round the waist by a stout clothes- 
line which the provident Canuck had pro- 
duced from somewhere in his clothes. The 
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other end of the line was bound similarly 
around Mike, who lay on the opposite slope. 

Thus the two lay suspended over the back 
of the coach as the old-fashioned farmer 
carried his grain to market hung in two 
sacks over the back of his horse. Canuck, 
the manipulator, was somewhere ahead 
clinging to a ventilator. 

Thus they rode into Utica. It is doubtful 
if Creighton ever in his life heaved a more 
heartfelt sigh of relief than when he was 
allowed to slide down from that slippery, 
rolling, cinder-swept perch. 

In the Utica train-yards they found a 
through freight starting for Albany. There- 
upon the novitiate received a practical dem- 
onstration of the art of “riding the rods” 
and one which cost the party dear before 
they got through with it. 

As the train started Creighton was as- 
sisted on to those narrow crosspieces a few 
inches below the body of the car just over 
the track. He lay there with his arms 
wound about the rod, his companions 
stretched out on the other side of him. It 
was cramped and uncomfortable, but on 
the whole preferable to the giddy, swaying 
peril of the express “deck.” 

It was near daylight when they slowed 
down for water a few miles west of Albany. 
In a moment a “shack” came along, peering 
here and there under the cars. Although 
the trio could have sworn he must have seen 
them, he passed on unheeding. 

“Didn’t dare tackle us alone,” 
Mike. “He'll be back with another in a 
minute. Hadn’t we better beat it? A bum 
in Utica told me the shacks killed a tramp 
on this line last week.” 

The hoboes untwisted their legs prepara- 
tory to running, but at that moment the 
train started on, and they decided it had 
been a false alarm. 

But Creighton noticed that the Canuck 
was watching the forward truck anxiously. 
In a moment he saw the cause of the hobo’s 
apprehension. A heavy iron coupling-pin 
hung to the end of a rope, appeared dan- 
gling below the brake-beam. The rope was 
quickly lengthened out by some person hid- 
den behind the end of the car till the heavy 
metal slug struck the ties. 

Instantly Creighton saw the purpose of 
this diabolical device of shacks to dislodge 
tramps from the rods. Each time the coup- 
ling-pin hit a tie as the train sped along it 
bounded up and struck the bottom of the 
car with the force of a sledge-hammer. 
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All the brakeman on the bumper at the 
end of the car had to do was to lengthen 
out the rope till the coupling-pin reached 
its mark. Then the tramp had a perilous 
choice between jumping and being ham- 
mered to pieces. 

Creighton watched, fascinated, as the 
thing approached. But thé Canuck evi- 
dently had a plan of action. He crept for- 
ward on his rod as far as possible, shield- 
ing his face with one arm. Fortunately 
for him the pin struck him only a couple of 
glancing blows. 

Then as it passed he reached for the 
rope. Several times he made the attempt 
before he succeeded in capturing it. 

Then, just as the Canuck was about to 
draw it out of harm’s way, the serpentlike 
object made one last vicious strike and 
caught Mike in the ribs. The hobo gave a 
yell that could be heard above the roar of 
the wheels. He lost his grip on the rod, 
and had not Creighton reached out and 
steadied him, he must surely have fallen 
under the wheels. Then his limbs relaxed 
and he hung limp on his perilous support. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD. 


THE accident to Mike proved to be one 
more link in the chain of circumstances 
that bound the wandering millionaire in 
the thrall of hoboland. 

He had confidently counted on being: in 
New York in another day. His family 
were away for the summer. “No one but the 
caretaker would know of his plight, and 
that person’s mouth he had planned to 
stop effectually by an artful tale backed 
up by a good cash payment. 

But the injured hobo, though not so se- 
verely hurt as they had feared at first, was 
badly bruised and would not be able to 
move for some days to come. 

Indeed at the time the other two had little 
hope that he would ever move again. 
Creighton had clung to the limp figure as 
the train rattled on, uncertain whether he 
was supporting a corpse or a living man. 

The Canuck did not dare leave his posi- 
tion forward for fear there would be a 
second attempt on the part of the shack. 
Meanwhile, with the coupling-pin safely 
in hand, the hobo kept jerking the rope in 
a realistic style to keep the enemy from dis- 
covering his move. 
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Finally a whistle for down brakes re- 
solved the situation, and as soon as the 
train slowed up sufficiently, Creighton and 
the Canuck clambered off the rods and 
dragged the unconscious man with them. 

So it came about that they established 
themselves in a little lumberman’s shanty 
they found in the woods. Mike, when 
brought to his senses, could discover no 
broken bones, but complained of severe in- 
ternal pains. It seemed likely that in this 
little nook, about half-way between Utica 
and Albany, as they estimated, they would 
have to linger for some time. 

It soon became apparent to Avery, in 
fact, that he must await the pleasure of his 
self-appointed guardians; that he was to 
all practical intents and purposes a pris- 
oner. 

The realization of this condition came 
gradually, That first day in the new quar- 
ters he had been too travel-weary to regret 
a little enforced idleness. He had readily 
acquiesced when the Canuck announced 
that he was going out “battering for grub,” 
and that Creighton could act as nurse for 
Mike. It had not occurred to him to re- 
sent the tone of implied authority. 

Curled up on a bed of pine-boughs he 
slept that night like a dead man. He awoke 
feeling like a young giant, and filled with a 
sense of new self-confidence. The first 
soreness of his muscles had disappeared. 
These days of vigorous outdoor exercise, 
plain food and complete abstinence from 
cigarettes had shown immediate results in 
the constitution that had not lost its initial 
vigor. 

“Well, me fer the pike agin,” announced 
the Canuck after they finished a breakfast 
of boiled eggs, green corn, and coffee pre- 
pared over the camp-fire. “Take good care 
of Mike, Percy, me boy. Don’t let him 
have too rich food while I’m away. Doc- 
tor’s orders, ye know,” he wound up with 
unusual facetiousness. 

“T think I’ll be leaving you to-day,” 
announced Creighton with easy confidence. 
“ Mike is a lot better this morning. Thanks 
to your instructions I can beat my way alone 
pretty well, and I’ve got to get into New 
York by to-morrow.” 

The face of the Canuck clouded at once. 
Mike grinned. 

“So ye want to give us the slip, do ye?” 
growled the former. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” hastily rejoined 
Avery. “I haven’t forgotten my promise 
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to pay you well for helping me. You give 
me an address where I can send it, and I’ll 
mail you a good bundle of coin in any 
form you want it.” 

“TI don’t see any security fer that line 
of hot air,’ muttered the hobo. 

“Aw, say, Percy, boy,” Mike put in 
amiably, “stay around another day. I 
néed ye.” 

Creighton saw signs of a gathering storm 
in the faces of his companions and decided 
it would be better to bide his time a little. 
It would be easy enough to give Mike the 
slip after the Canuck departed. 

“Just as you fellows say,” he agreed, 
after a moment’s thought. “I can arrange 
it all right, I guess.” 

The Canuck started off as though the 
subject were dismissed. Then after a few 
steps, he turned back suddenly as if im- 
pelled by an afterthought. 

“Guess we better clean them guns before 
I go out,” he announced. 

To the surprise of Creighton, the ho- 
boes each drew from his pocket a bulldog 
revolver of large caliber. The Canuck de- 
liberately cleaned each of them, the other 
meantime lying loaded at Mike’s side. 

Creighton had supposed hitherto that 
his companions were unarmed. The shot- 
gun taken from the countrymen had been 
abandoned as too clumsy for their style of 
railroad travel. 

While the cleaning process was going 
on, the pair paid not the slightest attention 
to their guest. He saw at once, however, 
that this was in the nature of military ma- 
neuvers meant as a demonstration of power 
to overawe a possible insurrection. 

The Canuck had been gone an hour or 
so, when it occurred to Creighton to test 
his patient a little. 

“T think I’ll just step over the brow of 
that hill a minute and see what’s beyond,” 
he said easily, taking a step in that direc- 
tion. “Ill be right back.” 

“Don’t go,” rejoined the other with 
something more than pleading in his voice. 
“JT want ye near me. My side pains me. 
Let me show ye this gun. It’s a beauty.” 

Creighton turned. Mike had spoken 
softly as usual, but with a little undertone 
of firmness. He was smiling, but there was 
an unwonted sternness in the brown eyes. 
He was holding the pistol out toward 
Creighton as if for his inspection, but the 
muzzle was pointed directly at the young 
man’s head. 
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The two eyed each other for a moment. 
Then Avery stepped forward, hand out- 
stretched as if to take the weapon. 

“Don’t touch it,” breathed Mike softly, 
but with that same undertone of firmness. 
“Tt goes off very easily.” 

The two still eyed each other for a mo- 
ment. Now there was a silent understand- 
ing. Mike saw it. He placed the weapon 
on the ground beside him. 

“Better stay where ye can watch me,” he 
whispered.” “I might have a relapse.” 

Then they changed the subject. 

That evening the Canuck passed over to 
Mike a paper which he read with frequent 
exclamations of surprise and pleasure. The 
Canuck took it and read it himself. Then 
he folded it up carefully and returned it to 
his pocket. There was no offer to let Avery 
share in this literary pleasure. 

To this he pretended to pay no attention, 
but all that evening he had the uncomfort- 
able feeling that he was being closely 
studied by two pairs of eyes, and that his 
companions were exchanging numerous 
significant winks and glances. He thought 
of making his escape while they slept, but 
remembered his former experience, and de- 
cided to run no risk of another false move. 

What could be the significance of that 
paper? . 

Creighton pretended to sleep early. For 
an hour or more thereafter his companions 
discussed some important subject, but in 
tones so low that, try as he might, Avery 
could get no hint of it. 

The next day the Canuck started away 
unusually early, announcing briefly that he 
might not be back that evening. Mike was 
feeling much better, and helped to pass the 
time with numerous picturesque accounts of 
his adventures. Creighton, planning an 
escape meanwhile, made no more overt 
breaks, but rather let it appear that he had 
abandoned any idea of moying till the 
others were ready to do so. 

Evening came and no Canuck. Avery 
followed his usual policy of retiring early 
and feigning sleep. Mike did likewise. 
Creighton feared the hobo’s sleep was un- 
real, so made no move to escape, but bided 
his time. 

At first the young man’s busy thoughts 
kept him awake. Then followed a long 
battle against drowsiness. Finally he suc- 
cumbed, only to awaken with a start. A 
moment he listened, then he heard a low 
whistle. 
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Mike started, then Creighton heard him 
creep over toward the corner where he him- 
self was lying. He kept perfectly still, 
breathing evenly, as though in deep slum- 
ber, but ready to spring if attacked. 

ut apparently the hobo was merely 
satisfying himself that their guest slum- 
bered, for after bending over him silently 
for a moment or two, he crept to the open 
front of the shack and answered the whistle 
in kind. 

Creighton heard stealthy steps, and two 
more dim silhouettes appeared beside Mike 
in the opening. There was a tiny gleam 
of light, and the watcher, rising on an 
elbow, saw that the trio had squatted 
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They were studying a paper in the hands 
of the Canuck, and discussing it in low 
tones. 

Curiosity got the better of Creighton’s 
discretion. Stealthily he rolled off his pile 
of boughs, and crept up behind the council 
of three. E 

The first words he heard gave him the 
surprise of his life. 

“But how am I to know that this is 
really young Creighton Avery?” It was 
the voice of a stranger, the third party to 
the conference. : 

“You gotta take our word fer it till ye 
sign this paper,’ replied the Canuck. 
“What d’ye expect? Think we’ll let yet 
see the man an’ then go an’ get some depu- 
ties an’ take him away from us? Then 
we'd have a fat chance o’ gettin’ any re- 
ward.” 

“But,” returned the other, “suppose this 
fellow ain’t Avery at all, and I sign a paper 
agreein’ to give each o’ you a third o’ this 
ten thousand dollars reward? Then a little 
later I might land the boy myself, and you 
could step in and claim part of the money 
just the same.” 

The pair were getting heated, and were 
unconsciously talking louder and louder. 

“You two better get a little furder 
away,” interposed Mike. “That gink in 
there'll wake up. Just as well not to have 
him hearin’ things.” 

The pair were getting heated, and were 
some distance into the shrubbery. Mike 
remained on guard. Creighton hastily 
slipped back to his boughs, and none too 
soon, for Mike immediately satisfied him- 
self by another inspection that the prisoner 
had not been aroused. Then the hobo 
crept back to the opening where he stood 
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listening intently for any further sounds of 
disagreement. 

In Creighton’s startled brain a conclu- 
sion and a purpose were rapidly whirling 
themselves into place. There was, he 
gathered from what he had overheard, a re- 
ward of ten thousand dollars offered for his 
capture. Evidently, then, in some mys- 
terious way, his real identity had been dis- 
covered at Malvin Lake, and he had been 
accused of some crime, which, judging 
from the size of the reward, must, indeed, 
be a serious one. The mysterious paper 
of the day before had Leen his description 
sent out by the police. 

At present every bit of incriminating evi- 
dence was likely to be against him. Now 
his pretended pals were trying to sell him to 
the sheriff, to be punished for a crime of 
which he was innocent and they were 
guilty! 

He must not let himself be arrested yet. 
He must have his freedom to go back to the 
scene of his misfortunes, and gather some 
evidence to offset this diabolical chain of 
lying misadventure. Perhaps he could find 
the real culprit, or least remain in hiding 
till the fellow should be captured. 

He hesitated no longer. Swiftly and 
silently he arose from the boughs, and crept 
up behind the unconscious Mike. ‘Then, 
with a spring he had his man, one hand 
over his mouth, and the other on his re- 
volver pocket. The next instant he had the 
muzzle of that weapon pressed against the 
hobo’s head. 

“One sound or move and you get this 
through the head,” whispered Creighton. 

With some rope he found in the hobo’s 
own pocket, he bound and gagged him. 
Rolling him on to his own bed of boughs, 
he left him. 

Avery’s first and natural impulse was to 
slink away as quickly and quietly as pos- 
sible, and leave the wranglers to find their 
prize had slipped out of their fingers. But 
a step or two into the bushes and he heard 
the low but earnest voices of the pair, and 
simultaneously came to him a desperately 
brilliant impulse. 

Stealing through the bushes he found the 
Canuck and the officer still arguing over 
the paper, squatting on the ground before 
the little lantern. 

Creighton pulled his hat over his face, 
and stepping up suddenly, thrust-Mike’s 
yevolver into the lighted circle over the lan- 
tern. 
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“Hands up,” he growled. 

Both obeyed instinctively, and the Canuck 
in his surprise lost his balance, and 
sprawled back on the ground. Before he 
recovered himself, Creighton had his re- 
volver away from him and was covering 
both men. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said to the officer. 
“T don’t intend to include you in this hold- 
up any longer than is necessary to explain 
myself. I feared you might shoot in a 
moment of excitement. I am a private de- 
tective on the trail of a gang of which these 
two are prominent members. You have 
fallen into a trap. The man you are after 
is not here. Just slip your handcuffs on 
this fellow. You'll find another crook 
bound and gagged over in the cabin. Hold 
both these fellows in jail till you hear from 
me. There’s another fellow I must nab, 
so I’ll leave you right here.” 

Without waitmg for any one to recover 
himself, or ask any questions, Avery turned 
on his heel and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE TRAMPS’ CONVENTION. 


Ir was early evening of the second day 
since the much-wanted Creighton Avery had 
turned his would-be betrayers over to the 
law and at the same time escaped its clutches 
himself. Up from the New York Central 
tracks two shabby figures made their way. 

At the top of the embankment the pair 
paused and surveyed a scene of activity no 
less picturesque than squalid: It was a 
camp, and a big one; but so hopelessly dis- 
ordered, so nondescript in character, and so 
strewn with rubbish and filth that it would 
have made an army officer faint to see it. 

The hoboes were in convention, one of 
those characteristic gatherings of a semi- 
formal nature in which the underworld de- 
lights. 

The newcomers picked their way past nu- 
merous improvised shelters, manufactured 
of waste lumber, old rails, broken barrels, 
and other bits of inland flotsam and jetsam. 
Here and there small camp-fires gleamed. 
More or less ill-favored men of all ages 
strolled about. 

But the strangers made their way past 
all this to a huge pyre that blazed near the 
center of the encampment. Around it ap- 
peared to be gathered the majority of the 
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convention. Everywhere was the sound of 
song and laughter. 

Skirting around this group, the pair pro- 
ceeded, eying the shouting, singing hcboes 
closely as they went. Suddenly one of the 
two stopped with a shout of recognition. 

. “Why, it’s Limber Slim!” came a voice 
from the crowd, and then a general chorus 
of “Hello, Slim!”  ‘“Who’s yer pal?” 
“Tell us yer ghost-story!” 

“Boes,” returned he addressed as Slim, 
“shake hands with Sand-Hog Percy.” 

And, in fact, this disreputable - looking 
young person thus newly introduced to as- 
sembled hobodom was none other than our 
young multimillionaire friend, Creighton 
Avery. 

Immediately after completing his grand 
coup with the two hoboes and the officer of 
the law that night he had taken a rapid 
and devious course away from the scene of 
his latest adventure. There was a chance 
that his bluff would work for only a mo- 
ment, and that there would be an immediate 
pursuit. He avoided the railroad - track 
that night as being the place where he would 
most probably be sought. 

His hope was that the tramps would be 
held on suspicion for a while at least, and 
their story as to his own identity be so dis- 
credited that for the time being suspicion 
would be diverted from his present guise as 
Sand-Hog Percy. 

If the county officials he had just hood- 
winked would only hold the tramps, he 
had a scheme whereby he believed he could 
trace out the chief criminal and convict the 
gang. 

Added to the desire to free himself from 
unjust suspicion was a growing zest in his 
new occupation of amateur detective. The 
discovery that he was actually wanted by 
the law, and wanted badly, and that there 
was a considerable sum of money at stake, 
made it a gamble that he was beginning to 
enjoy keenly. 

His plan of action was this: 

Mike and the Canuck at their first ac- 
quaintance had told him incidentally that 
they were on their way to a tramp conven- 
tion near Syracuse, and that all the bums 
in the Eastern section of the country would 
be there. Creighton inferred, therefore, that 
the yegg who had pulled off the Malvin job 
and stolen his clothes and identity while 
escaping would go on and join the crowd at 
Syracuse. 
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Creighton would make his way hither at 
once and search for a clue. If he got any 
evidence he could then return to Malvin 
Lake boldly, tell his family an ingenious 
story of a kidnaping, and all would be well, 
though evidently he.would have to defer his 
visit to the gipsy queen. 

The following day he slept in a haystack, 
and at night caught a freight to Utica with- 
out considerable incident. He was fast be- 
coming an experienced tramp. In the Utica 
yards he met the hobo Slim, and together 
they held down the blind of an express into 
Syracuse the following evening. 

So here he was ready for his work as a 
detective. 

After Slim’s general introduction Creigh- 
ton went about scraping acquaintances and 
comparing each new face with the memory 
of that leering countenance he had seen for 
a moment that morning while he shivered 
in the lake and watched its owner make 
way with his garments. He had small fear 
that if he did find the man he sought he 
would recognize his victim now. 

The new hobo found himself a curiosity 
among this motley crowd. 

“Get next to his lingo,” Slim had said 
on introducing him. “ He’s worked a lot of 
games among the Fifth Avenue swells, and 
got so used to their talk that he hands it out 
habitual.” 

That was the explanation he had allowed 
Slim to gather when he had met him in 
Utica. By this means he was relieved of 
the necessity of betraying his ignorance of 
hobo slang. 

But now the songs, reciting, and story- 
telling were beginning, and the novitiate 
found himself interested for the next hour. 
First, as on all such occasions, came the 
ballad of the great convention in Montreal 
in the early nineties. Then came that touch- 
ing song, “The Dying Hobo,” which tells 
the tale of the tramp’s life from beginning 
to end. There were many tales by different 
individuals, told with a vigor and eloquence 
that would have done credit to a profes- 
sional story-teller. The amateur hobo and 
detective was rapidly acquiring a valuable 
insight into the ways and point of view of 
the tramp. And all the time he was listen- 
ing keenly for some hint of the incident at 
Malvin Lake. 

At length came his opportunity to score. 
It was during the recital of the famous cata- 
logue of the bums, in which a tramp con- 
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vention delights. Some fellow near the fire 
began with the two stock stanzas: 


We were two weeks out from Frisco, east- 
bound for Chicago 

When the head shack ditched us at a town the 
other side of Fargo. 

Said he, “And if you are a bum and not a 
cat or chronicker, 

Just step up to that water-tank and there put 
up your moniker.” 


I went up to the water-tank. ’Twas all marked 
up with chalk; 

And there were bums from every town from 
Frisco to New York. 

There was Cincie Dan and Billy Moran and 
Little Joe the Hook, 

And One-Eyed Ike, the Injun Breed and Bible 
Billy Cook. 


There the leader dropped it, and cach 
man around the circle took a turn at impro- 
vising a verse made up of the names of 
bums he knew. Here was Creighton’s 
chance. Perhaps some bum would name 
Ottawa Mike or Bill the Canuck. That 
would immediately give him a clue to work 
on. 
But no such luck was his. 
soon came his own. turn, and he heard cries 
near him of “Give it in the millionaire 
lingo, kid.” 

For a moment he hesitated. He knew 
he could not manufacture monikers out of 
whole cloth and get away with it in this 
crowd. The only ones he knew were the 
two he hoped to hear from some one else. 

But the delay was making the crowd rest- 
less, and he was attracting to himself a 
good deal of unpleasant attention. So, 
pulling his thoughts together, he gave out 
this effort: 


And there was Mike from Ottawa and Bill the 
bold Canuck, 

They came across the border in rather sorry 
luck; 

But they struck a graft at Malvin with a pal 
to do the trick, 

And the way they slipped it to the bulls was 
something pretty slick. 


The instant he ceased speaking there was 
a murmur all around him. 

“He knows Ottawa Mike and Bill the 
Canuck!” “What them boys been up to 
now?” “Thought they was jugged in Mon- 
treal!” 

“Tell us what you know about those two 
boes,” said a commanding young tramp, 
stepping forward. ‘We bums are all pretty 
interested in those two. They did up some 
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horstile shacks fer us on the Grand Trunk, 
ye know, and have been doin’ time fer it.” 

Again the impostor did some quick think- 
ing. He had got to tell these men some- 
thing. He must be guarded in what he told, 
for they evidently knew more about his for- 
mer pals than he did. 

So in his best Fifth Avenue language he 
recounted the story of his adventure at Mal- 
vin Lake, only not appearing in it person- 
ally, but relating the tale as having been 
told to him by the victim whom he said he 
had met recently. 

At first his manner of telling the tale won 
great applause, then he noticed as he pro- 
ceeded a low murmuring of disapproval. 

As he finished the narrative he was con- 
fronted by another tough-looking individual. 

“Looka here,” the latter demanded, 
“what day was it you reckon that pal o’ 
yours had his uniform lifted?” 

Creighton scented trouble, but decided 
that frankness was the safest policy. 

“That was on the ninth of the month,” 
he replied after a moment’s thought. 

“See here,” returned the other with an 
ominous look, “I was in the jug doin’ time 
with Mike an’ the Canuck, and we was let 
out on the eighth. On the mornin’ of the 
ninth we come down through the mountains 
where you say this trick was pulled off. I 
saw ’em when they jumped to help that bo 
the jays was chasin’. They didn’t have a 
thing to do with that trick, whatever it was. 
I'll go to court for ’em if they’re caught. 
That boy that lifted the clothes wa’n’t no 
hobo either. No bo ever dressed or acted 
like that. A bo would’ve cut fer that rail- 
road an’ not fer the lake. Say, who are 
you, anyhow? You’re no hobo. You're a 
spy, a rotten-hearted bull!” 

Creighton had made a decided mess of it. 
He had unwittingly said uncomplimentary 
things about two popular idols, and with 
one fell swoop all his theories had been 
smashed. 

Of course, this fellow must be telling the 
truth when he said he was riding a freight 
with the other two tramps when the crime 
was committed, for the time of their release 
from jail in Montreal and the time of de- 
parture of that freight could be too easily 
proven. He also realized, now that he had 
seen tramps in mass, of all kinds and de- 
scription, that the outfit left by the fellow 
who took his clothes had not originally been 
those of an ordinary tramp. Creighton’s run 
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through the woods and mud after donning 
them, and had soon made them too nonde- 
script to be distinct from those of other 
bums in hard luck. 

But there was little time for moralizing 
er speculating. All about him were cries 
of “Smash him!” “Kill the bull!” 

Creighton drew the two revolvers he still 
carried and stood with his back to the fire, 
ready for action. At first the movement had 
been all toward him. Now he detected a 
counter-movement. 

In the center of this was Slim, the pal he 
had picked up in Utica, who was remon- 
strating wildly and striking at everybody in 
sight. 

“He’s. all right, I tell you!” Slim was 
shouting. 

With his awe-inspiring pistols in hand, 
Creighton worked over toward his defender. 
By the time he got there he found there were 
several others of Slim’s way of thinking. 
Soon it was apparent that the camp was 
pretty well divided on the subject. 

In fact there had been a number on the 
outskirts somewhat the worse for a supply 
of cheap whisky, and they were in a condi- 
tion to fight at anything without much re- 
gard to what it was. 

In almost no time the convention had 
broken up into a howling mob of fighters. 
Creighton, avoided for the moment on ac- 
count of his pistols, now found himself 
swept to one side and ignored. 

A moment later Slim, fighting like a 
windmill, worked to the edge of the crowd. 
He located Avery and, watching his chance, 
dodged over to him. 

“Quick, follow me!” he shouted. 

Creighton obeyed. The next instant they 
were speeding toward the railroad. Some 
of the fighters noted this, and a few started 
in pursuit. 

A freight was just pulling out. 

“T heard her whistle and knew it was 
our chance,” Slim shouted in his compan- 
ion’s ear. ‘“'There’s some empty refriger- 
ator-cars. I saw ’em when we came. They’re 
goin’ to Canada. You better hide in an ice- 
box and stay there till ye git to Canada. 
I’d stay there this summer. The boes’ll 
have it in fer ye, even after they sober up. 
I knew you ain’t any bull from our talk on 
the way in. You're jest green. You'll 
learn. I took a likin’ to ye.” 

They reached the train a little ahead of 
their pursuers. Creighton and Slim had 
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just scrambled to the top of a car when a 
brakeman, wielding a coupling - pin, ap- 
peared on the roof of the next car and start- 
ed for them. At that the hoboes who were 
following them fell back. 

Creighton handed Slim one of his re- 
volvers. 

“Don’t shoot unless you have to!” he 
shouted. 

The shack hesitated as Slim, with the 
gun, turned toward him. Then Creighton 
started along the roof of the car, intending 
to find one of the empty ice-boxes and hide 
in it while Slim held the shack. 

Thus it was only by chance that he saw 
looming up suddenly ahead of him in the 
darkness the gloomy outline of a bridge. 
With a yell of warning to Slim, he dropped 
on his face. But the tramp had been tao 
absorbed in watching the brakeman. Creigh- 
ton looked back just in time to see him 


-struck by the bridge and swept off the end 


of the car. 

How badly he was hurt, or what became 
of him, Avery never knew. For the present 
it meant that he was suddenly robbed of a 
valuable ally. The shack had ducked in 
time and escaped. 

For only a second Creighton was over, 
come with horror at the accident to Slim. 
Then he remembered his own peril. He 
didn’t want to be held for shooting a brake-~ 
man. Nor did he want his head split open 
by a coupling-pin. 

Within a few feet was the ice - box he 
sought. He dashed over to it and looked 
back at the shack. The fellow was just 
rising to his feet. His face was turned away 
for the moment. Anyhow, Creighton’s move 
was partly hidden by the dimness. 

Without wasting a movement he raised 
the cover of the ice-box, dropped in, and 
closed it again. 


CHAPTER X. 
BOXED IN. 


Ir was an affair very much like an up- 
right coffin in which Creighton suddenly 
found himself, a tight box, only high enough 
to stand in and a little over two feet square. 
Fortunately, the top was loose, so he was not 
immediately smothered; but he had not been 
there long before he began to realize that 
the air was getting foul. 

The train was running at high speed, and 
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it was only by bracing his knees against the 
side of the box that he kept himself from 
rattling about like a pair of dice. Such a 
position proved decidedly cramping. 

At length the air became stifling past all 
endurance. Avery attempted to raise the 
cover. It refused to budge. He braced him- 
self more firmly and tried again. Still no 
results. Then he hammered with his fists, 
all to no avail. 

Then the truth dawned upon him. He 
was locked in this nearly air-tight box and 
being slowly smothered to death. 

Probably, he thought, the door was fitted 
with a spring-lock. In his haste to hide 
from the shack he had not thought of such 
a possibility. What could he do about it? 
Shouting or pounding in that bedlam of 
racket was of course futile. He thought of 
firing his revolver. But that, too, would 
make no more impression than the snapping 
of a rope in a gale at sea. 

But the thought of his pistol did give 
him an idea. He felt of the chambers of the 
weapon and found all six were loaded. By 
shooting the contents of his weapon through 
the door and side of the car he would pro- 
vide six air-holes for himself. 

He put this into effect immediately, pla- 
cing three of the shots through the trap-door 
and three through the side of the box to 
give in-take and out-take places. 

For a few moments it seemed as though 
he had only made matters worse. Smoke 
from the pistol filled the tiny space and left 
him choking and gasping. He was able to 
breathe only by working himself up close 
to the roof by hitching knees and elbows 
alternately against the sides of the box. 
Then, with nostrils close to the newly made 
holes, he got a little air. 

After a time, however, the miotion of the 
car started a draft of air, and the smoke 
gradually cleared away. By the time he 
was able to let himself down to the floor 
again he was numb and exhausted from the 
cramped and straining position. 

On they thundered, tossing, rocking, and 
jarring, every motion of the car striking tor- 
ture through his frame. Once they stopped, 
probably for water. The prisoner roared 
for help at the top of his voice, but no one 
came. 

Finally they stopped again, this time 
longer than before. He heard the sound of 
switching around him. Again he shouted. 
After a time he heard a voice directly over 
his head. 
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“Hear the son of a gun!” it said. “He 
don’t like his extra accommodations. What 
do you think o’ that? He’s been shooting 
through the roof.” 

There was another voice in lower key, 
whose words Creighton could not get; then 
the first man again: 

“Not much! I’m going to take the cuss 
across the line into Canada where they hand 
it to hoboes right. This fellow’ll get his. 
I'm sick of turning bums over to the county 
officers in the States only to have ’em get 
off free, or ten days’ board in jail at the 
most. By-by, birdie!” 

With this parting taunt the voices faded 
away, and Avery was left to his by no means 
pleasant thoughts. 

So, after all this effort, his fine detective 
work had simply made him the more sure 
of arrest. His only hope was that he would 
not be recognized as Creighton Avery, the 
man for whom a ten-thousand-dollar re- 
ward was offered, and would simply suffer 
the penalty of stealing a ride on a train 
and threatening a brakeman with a gun. 

After much shifting and switching the 
train started on its way again. Now the 
road was rougher, and Creighton’s discom- 
fort correspondingly greater. His body was 
reduced first to an acute ache, then to numb- 
ness. 

Added to the physical torture was the 
thought that kept haunting him — what if 
the train were wrecked! He constantly saw 
nightmare visions of himself crushed in that 
little box or buried alive in a heap of débris 
where rescuers would never dream of look- 
ing, or perhaps imprisoned there while 
flames slowly licked their way toward him. 

Then came intervals when exhausted na- 
ture forced delirious sleep. In dreams he 
lived out the imaginings of his waking mo- 
ments. Longer and longer became the inter- 
vals of slumber, till he realized only vaguely 
that his car had come to rest. Then, with 
the cessation of jar and roar, he achieved 
complete forgetfulness, a mixture of asphyx- 
iation and absolute exhaustion, more a stu- 
por than a sleep. 

He was roused suddenly by a volume of 
rustic profanity just outside the car. Day- 
light streamed through the bullet-holes. He 
tried to move, but his numb limbs refused. 

“Tsn’t that the biggest fool blunder ye 
ever see a railroad make?” was the wind-up 
of the above-mentioned stream of profanity. 
“Here I been waitin’ two days already fer 
that car-load o’ beef, an’ they up an’ get the 
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labels mixed an’ leave me an empty refriger- 
ator-car!” 

More profanity. 

Now Creighton’s awakening _ senses 
grasped the meaning of these remarks and 
his pulse quickened with hope. His vin- 
dictive brakeman had lost him after all, by 
this lucky little mix-up in the tags. And 
at the same moment he thought of a lovely 
ghost-story for the misinformation of this 
irate butcher. 

Thereat he lifted up his voice, which for- 
tunately was one thing about him that had 
not lost its use through numbness. As a 
result, a few moments later he was hauled 
out of his ice-box by the coat-collar and de- 
posited in a helpless heap on the platform of 
a little station. 

“Don’t blame the railroad company, my 
friend,” Creighton vouchsafed soothingly to 
the amazed meat-market man. “ This isn’t 
their fault, and I’m just as mad as you are. 

“You see, I’m joining a college fraternity 
at Syracuse that spreads its initiation out 
through the whole summer. They stuck me 
in this ice-box and locked me in. Then they 
changed the tag on the car so that the fel- 
low who got me would be mad about having 
his car missent and take it out by beating 
me up. I expect a delegation of them will 
be in here on the next passenger-train to 
see the fun, if they’re not here already.” 

After another season of cursing out the 
butcher, who seemed on the whole to be a 
good sort, wound up with, “So they thought 
they’d have me help ’em with their hazing 
business, did they? Well, they struck the 
wrong man. You look all beat out, young 
fellow. Come home with me and rest up a 
little. If those pals of yours show up in 
town we’ll take a turn at hazing.” 

So the ghost-story worked like a charm. 
Creighton rested at the home. of the meat- 
man that day,and fed and slept to his heart’s 
content, meantime regaling his host and 
hostess with weird stories of college-life. 

This was a little mountain town of north- 
ern New York, not far from the Canadian 
line. Creighton learned to his joy that it 
was only an hour’s ride by rail to Malvin 
Lake. His host had insisted on his shed- 
ding his much mutilated and filthy tramp 
clothes and accepting an old suit of his. 
When Creighton finished dressing the next 
morning and surveyed himself in the glass, 
he decided, therefore, to continue his réle 
of a hazed student and go on to Malvin 
Lake and study the situation. 
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He was now in a totally different outfit 
than any he had been seen in there. His 
beard had grown so as to considerably dis- 
guise his face. He was much leaner and 
browner and bore with him a new air of 
self-confidence. He decided that it would 
be safe to reappear in Malvin if he didn’t 
get too intimate with suspicious persons who 
had seen him on the last visit. 

Accordingly, he bade good-by to his bene- 
factors, with a promise to write to them the 
story of his subsequent adventures, mentally 
resolying that when the present entangle- 
ment was cleared up, he would send the 
good people a full and accurate confession. 

He struck a farmer who was driving to 
the next town and thus rode with him half 
the distance to Malvin. The rest of the 
way he tramped it. 

This proved to be more of a task than he 
had thought. The last ten miles dragged 
wearily, and he was decidedly foot-sore and 
hungry when at last on the edge of the eve- 
ning he saw Malvin Lake gleaming in the 
sunset. 

At the same moment he caught a delicious 
odor of cooking supper from among the 
trees by the roadside, and, needing no other 
invitation, he plunged into the thicket in the 
direction of the luring scent. Then he 
stopped suddenly and almost shouted with 
surprise and consternation. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ENTER THE QUEEN, 


CREIGHTON’S momentary impression as 
he struck the little clearing was that he had 
come upon a small detachment of the hobo 
convention. There were several straggling 
camp-fires about which sprawled swarthy, 
picturesquely clad figures. 

But the habitations of these people were 
tight, neat-looking tents, and here and there 
were covered wagons. Creighton noticed 
also that there were a number of gaudily 
clad women around. These features differ- 
entiated this encampment from the hobo 
community. 

It was not, however, the appearance of 
this camp so unexpectedly that had occa- 
sioned his cry of surprise, but a figure 
standing at the entrance of the largest tent, 
just as he had so often seen her pause at 
the stage wings to bow an acknowledgment 
to repeated applause. 

It was the gipsy queen. 
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It was as though a section of the metro- 
politan stage had been suddenly transferred 
to the Adirondack forest. There was the 
same setting of the gipsy camp, the same 
motley group of supers. And the queen! 
Never had she seemed more adorable than 
now, as she stood in the midst of this real 
forest dressed just as she had been the last 
time he saw her disappear behind the scenes 
at the theater. 

Creighton, for the moment forgetful of 
his ridiculous garb, took a step. forward, 
then stopped with a gasp. ~ 

Another figure had stepped up and joined 
the queen. It was a man dressed in Ereigh- 
ton’s own clothes, the suit he had lost by the 
lake shore. .And, yes, there could be no 
mistake about it, the wearer was the fellow 
who had stolen them. 

The visitor’s brain for the moment went 
blank with bewilderment. Things were 
happening too fast for him. As he watched 
the pair his bewilderment grew and it was 
accompanied with indignation. 

It was no chance meeting between these 
two. They were engaged in intimate con- 
versation. This common criminal was evi- 
dently in high favor. But what was 
Hortense Duré doing here? The thought 
flashed through Avery’s mind that perhaps 
she had been kidnaped. If so, she appeared 
to be a most willing victim. 

Then another possible solution came to 
him. Miss Duré may have become en- 
amored of the life she portrayed on the 
stage and resolved to live it one summer. 
Doubtless she had taken a number of her 
friends, hired some rough and ready re- 
tainers, a few tents and wagons, and was 
spending a glorious summer in the open 
playing gipsy. 

But how had this unscrupulous villain 
managed to impose on her? At the thought 
Creighton’s blood boiled, and he was on the 
point of stepping up forthwith and giving 
the fellow the sound thrashing he so richly 
deserved. 

But discretion ruled. On momentary 
consideration he skirted the camp and ap- 
proaching a group remote from the queen, 
asked if they could furnish a weary wan- 
derer with supper and a night’s lodging. 

He had feared suspicion and incivility. 
He was pleasantly surprised, therefore, to 
be received somewhat cordially. 

“You do look as thought you needed it,” 
admitted a tall, dark man who spoke with a 
slight foreign accent. “But we must ask 
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the queen. It is not for us to say. Follow 
me and we will learn.” 

So the queen kept her royal title in the 
woods! 

Creighton went with the man somewhat 
doubtfully. He had considerable faith* in 
his disguise, yet he could not help being a 
little fearful that he might be recognized, 
and he was not ready for that until he had 
ferreted out the mystery. 

He need have had no fear, however. 
Neither the girl nor her companion gave 
him more than an indifferent glance. 

“Do as you please,” said she in reply to 
the request of Avery’s escort, then turned 
back to her friends as if she wished not to 
be annoyed. 

Creighton in a disguised voice thanked 
her himself. 

But before he retired for the night he was 
more puzzled than ever. In nothing he saw 
about the camp was there any hint of 
Broadway origin. If it was a masquerade, 
it was a most complete and successful one. 

The men and women with whom he talked 
were plainly illiterate and decidedly dirty 
in their habits. Some of them habitually 
used a strange foreign speech. 

The neat appearance of the tents on first 
sight, proved deceptive on intimate inspec- 
tion. Within they were smelly and disor- 
dered. But Creighton had become accus- 
tomed to all sorts of accommodations, and 
despite his mental bewilderment, he crawled 
into a blanket and slept soundly. 

The next day he showed no disposition to 
depart, and no one seemed in a hurry to 
have him do so. Accordingly he wandered 
about in apparent aimlessness, but in reality 
letting nothing escape his eyes in a search 
for a key to the mystery. He had unex- 
pectedly within his grasp the man who had 
caused him all his recent trouble. But what 
could be the fellow’s relation to the queen? 
And how had he best proceed to bring the 
fellow to justice and free himself ? 

But that afternoon the question was de- 
cided for him in surprising fashion. 

He had seen the queen and the crook in 
his clothes start out for a walk in the woods 
and, making a circuit so as not to attract 
attention, he had followed them. 

When he came upon them the pair were 
talking earnestly. Avery crouched behind 
a bush and listened. And the first words 
he heard shattered a fond delusion. 

“So,”’ came the sarcastic voice of the 
man, “you are getting so proud that you 
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are ashamed of your own people and want 
to desert us. You refuse longer to talk our 
tongue, and now you say you won’t spend 
another summer with us.” 

“Why should I?” asked the girl, “I 
havé seen a better way of living. I am no 
longer happy in. this.” 

- “But,” returned the other, “you owe all 
you are to the fact that you are a gipsy. 
Your old father let you go to school. Then 
the songs and dances you learned here in 
this camp made you a favorite with these 
play-actor people. You were born to the 
part you have paraded before the big city 
and you are ashamed to let them knew it.” 

As Creighton listened he felt his pride 
dropping to the lowest ebb. So this girl in 
whom he had fancied he saw innate refine- 
ment was, after all, nothing but a common 
gipsy. All her supposed talent was simply 
the natural, matter-of-fact habit of any 
gipsy girl. And she did not even possess 
the homely virtue of gratitude to her own 
people ! 

As for this criminal, he was one of them, 
her intimate, probably her lover, whom she 
was about to cast aside. But the next thing 
he heard proved to be a still greater shock 
to his pride. 

“But listen, Jacques,” she appealed. 
“Would you come between me and my fu- 
ture? We can no longer be happy together. 
I will pay you well to leave me. This 
Creighton Avery, I tell you, is a million- 
aire, and if E work him right, as I think I 
am doing, he will marry me in spite of his 
father. I’ll trust to win over the old man. 
Meanwhile he mustn’t learn who I really 
am. I will pay you well to let me get a 
divorce, for I shall never live with you as 
your wife again.” 

The fellow on that rushed at the girl in 
a livid fury. Seizing her two wrists, he 
drew her face close to his and poured forth 
a torrent of abuse. 

“Now look what you’ve made of me,” he 
wound up. “I couldn’t afford to buy jewels 
such as these New York men lavished on 
you. ‘Those I gave you the other day I stole 
at the hotel, and they are hunting me now. 
This very suit I have on F stole so that I 
would look right tg you. Now you throw 
me over. Pl finish all this nonsense right 
here.” 

With a quick movement the fellow re- 
leased the girl’s wrists and grasped her 
throat. 

Avery stepped from behind the bush. 
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“That will do!” he said, the muzzle of 
his revolver pressed against the gipsy’s face. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE TABLES TURNED. 


THE woman, released by her astonished 
husband, slipped to the ground in a faint. 

“Now, you,” went on Avery, giving the 
pistol an extra jab against the other’s tem- 
ple, “you’re good at lightning changes. 
Just take that suit off before this lady 
comes to her senses and change with me, 
and if there’s any monkey business you get 
a bullet right through the head.” 

In a few more minutes Creighton Avery 
was once more clad from head to foot in 
his own raiment. He had turned the tables 
after many days. 

The girl was beginning to stir a little and 
he saw at a glance that she needed no as- 
sistance. : 

“March!” he ordered the gipsy, placing 
his pistel between his shoulder-blades. 

An hour later the inhabitants of Malvin 
Lake village were astonished to see this 
strange pair enter its main street. Avery 
asked for the constable, and was piloted at 
once to that official by the dozen hangers-on 
at the village store. 

“‘Here’s the fellow who robbed the hotel,” 
he explained. “I’m a private detective and 
happened to be working the neighborhood 
on another case when this came up, so I ran 
it down.” 

Then, fearing that in a minute some one 
would identify him as Creighton Avery, 
whe was still officially wanted in connection 
with this crime, he huried away to his 
boarding-place, promising to appear at the 
hearing against the fellow. 

The news of his spectacular return had 
already preceded him, so he had no trouble 
in getting back his belongings. 

Half an hour later Creighton Avery was 
his shaven self again, a little browner and 
leaner, but much harder of flesh and more 
self-reliant of mind for his fortnight’s ex- 
perience. He was busy writing letters. 

One of them was to the sheriff who was 
holding his hobo pals, Mike and the 
Canuck, telling him that the evidence 
against those worthies had preved to be 
false and that there was no ground for keep- 
ing them longer. Within this letter was 
another to those two prisoners, enclosing two 
one-hundred-dollar bills. 
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“For, after all, the dirty rascals saved 
my life,” mused Creighton. 

Then he thought of writing to his friends 
he had left so summarily in “Muskoko. He 
suddenly stopped short with a groan of 
despair. 

After all, if a reward of ten paar 
dollars was out for his capture, all his circle 
of friends by now knew where he had been. 
He could tell them no story that would 
square himself, for he had not the remotest 
idea how his presence in Malvin had been 
learned. 

He was still wanted in connection with 
this crime and it was inevitable that he 
would be identified in the course of the 
hearing against the prisoner. He must face 
the music and prove his innocence of course. 
All his roundabout attempts to avoid ex- 
posure had come to naught. 

He had gone through all this in hope of 
getting permission to marry a girl whom his 
father opposed, only to find in the end that 
she was already the unworthy wife of a 
gipsy criminal! 

What would Avery Senior say to this es- 
capade? ‘Tihat was the all-important ques- 
tion. 

As he paced back and forth, vainly seek- 
ing some escape from facing the issue, his 
eye was caught by the heading of an old 
newspaper that had been dropped on the 
floor. It was dated the ninth of the month, 
the day on which his misadventure began. 
This was the head-line he read: 


MILLIONAIRE AVERY’S SON 
KIDNAPED, ’TIS FEARED. 


The story was dated from Muskoko 
Lakes, and announced that Creighton Avery 
of New York had mysteriously disappeared 
from his camp there and, as kidnapers had 
been working.in the region, it was believed 
he had been waylaid on his way to the sta- 
tion to start for New York. 

He had announced to his friends, the 
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story went on, that he was called to the city 
by a telegram, the nature of which he did 
not reveal. He drove over to the station, 
some miles away, lone, to take a certain 
train. Immediately after he started some- 
thing had come up at the camp about which 
his friends needed information. One of 
them had driven after him post-haste, but 
failed to overtake him. Nor did he arrive 
at the station. 

Becoming alarmed, the friend had wired 
ahead to see if he was on the train. He was 
not. He had not arrived in New York or 
any other haunt of his. Immediately his 
father had been communicated with and a 
reward offered. 

Creighton threw down the paper and 
laughed long and heartily. So he was never 
suspected in connection with Malvin Lake. 
The explanation of the scare was simple. 
After starting he had decided to drive across 
to another station, equally distant, and had 
missed the train he intended to take. 

So, with the mystery cleared up, the rest 
was easy. He wrote two telegrams, one to 
Muskoko and one to his father. Both read: 


Escaped from kidnapers. Letter coming. 

“ All I’ve got to do now is to feed them a 
slightly, garbled story of my adventure with 
Mike and the Canuck, leaving out the 
gipsy queen,” he chuckled. 

When the theatrical season opened in 
New York that fall “The Gipsy Queen” 
continued its run to undiminished houses. 
The lady herself was as demure and “re- 
fined” as ever off the stage. Now she was 
free to lure whom she would, for the law 
had released her from the husband who was 
putting in his time pounding rocks at Sing 
Sing. 

But it might be said here that among 
the box-parties of ardent young bloods who 
came nightly to swell the applause she re- 

ceived, Creighton Avery was conspicuously 
absent. 


THE END. 


LOVE’S RETURN. 


Tue thorn beside the garden gate had stood all winter bare; 
To-day, behold, the sudden green was all a twitter there! 


To-day I visited my heart—I’d left it stark and lorn— 
And little throstle-throated joys were singing in the thorn! 


Charlotte Wilson. 


USSIA’S BLACK Paw 


by Casper Carson 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A STARTLING PROPOSAL. 


“Wet’S all my fault,” bewailed Anna bit- 
terly, as they trudged sadly and dis- 
consolately back to the settlement of 

which they now comprised the * whole 

population. 

“No. it’s all mine,” asserted Blair man- 
fully. “TI should have had too much sense 
to leave the money and car unguarded in 
the first place, and to leave them so after I 
knew what you had told those people was 
nothing short of idiocy. Oh, why, why 
couldn’t I have shown a little common 
sense?” | 

“But is there nothing we can do, dear?” 
Anna replied. “Do you mean to tell me 
our every hope of escape is absolutely 
gone?” 

Blair thought it better to be perfectly 
frank. 

“T am afraid that is exactly the case, 
little girl,” he said. “Without money or 
passports, and with the taint of a small- 
pox camp on us, our show to get away is 
practically none at all. 

“You saw how that guard treated us 
down the road,” he went on. “Well, there 
are guards just like him all around this 
settlement, who would feel no more com- 
punction about shooting us down than if 
we were a couple of rats. 

Began November ARcosy. 
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“Then, even if we were to get past the 
guard-line, where could we go for food or 
shelter? The dread word smallpox would 
be enough to close every asylum to us, no 
matter how favorably the people might be 
inclined toward exiles, or to the revolu- 
tionary cause.” 

“What then are we to do?” Anna sobbed 
despairingly. 

“The one thing we can do—stay here. 
Presently, when the quarantine is lifted, the 
guards will come in, and we must try to 
pass ourselves off as the couple who have 
decamped with our car. There will prob- 
ably be very little question raised on that 
point, as the guards will be only too ready 
to help cover up the fact that anybody has 
escaped. 

“Come ”—and he tried to cheer her up 
by simulating a buoyant spirit—‘ this is 
not entirely a misfortune after all. We are 
certainly better off here than we would have 
been at Turukhansk, and we have gained, 
too, a big diminution in the length of our 
sentence. Didn’t you say that this couple 
told you that they had only two years ta 
serve? Pshaw! That will be gone almost 
before we know it.” 

But his arguments failed to bring much 
comfort to either of them. When one has 
been counting on freedom in two weeks, an 
extension to two years seems a long, long 
time. 

Single eopies, 10 cents. 
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Still, there was nothing to do but make 
the best of it, so, when morning dawned 
again, they fell to discussing plans for their 
permanent establishment in the place. 

There was no use in attempting to settle 
down in any of the huts already there, Blair 
pointed out, even if they had not themselves 
revolted a bit at the idea, because the mo- 
ment the quarantine was raised everything 
in the settlement would be given over to 
the flames. . 

Consequently the thing to do was to pick 
out a fresh patch of land and build a new 
cabin, and Blair announced that he intend- 
ed to set about this work at once. 

First, however, it devolved upon them to 
pay the last offices of respect to the old 
music-master, so after Blair had dug a 
grave under a spreading tree a short dis- 
tance from the house, they laid him in it, 
and reciting a portion of the burial service, 
covered him over and left him to his rest. 

Anna tried to sing “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
as a part of the simple ceremony, but her 
emotions overcame her, and she had to give 
over the effort. 

In fact, they were both a good deal de- 
pressed as they walked back to the house, 
and for a long time they sat quietly in the 
room where the old man had died, talking 
about him in hushed tones, and speculating 
as people will at such times on the great 
riddle of existence. 

“Poor old chap,” said Blair. “He 
balked my escape twice—once at the for- 
tress in St. Petersburg, and again when he 
got us to stop over here. But I bear him 
no ill-will on account of it. He acted hon- 
estly, according to his lights. May he rest 
in peace.” 

So they talked on, until the sun had risen 
high and it was getting along toward noon, 
when Kellogg, with the remark that if they 
were going to select a location for their 
house, they had better be setting about it, 
rose and started for the door. 

As he opened it he started back with a 
slight exclamation, for there, coming out 
from the woods at the back of the settle- 
ment, and evidently heading toward the 
cabin, was a man in the uniform of the 
guards. 

Moreover, there was something furtive 
and uneasy about the manner of his ap- 
proach which instantly aroused Blair’s 
suspicion. 

“They’re certainly not raising the quar- 
antine yet,” he muttered, “and I don’t see 
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what else this fellow would be coming 
around for. He acts to me as if he wasn't 
up to any good. 

“Anna,” he called over his shoulder, 
“you stay under cover until I have a word 
or two with this chap and find out just who 
he is and what he wants.” 

Then, closing the door carefully behind 
him, he leaned up against the wall of the 
cabin, and with a somewhat challenging air, 
awaited the other’s approach. 

The man came straight ahead until he 
was within a dozen feet or so of Kellogg, 
then paused, and without saying a word 
touched the finger of his right hand to his 
forehead, while at the same time the little 
finger of his left hand described the figure 
of a cross over his heart. 

Instantly Blair divined the significance 
of the action. This was some revolutionary 
messenger, who had mistaken him for old 
Berloff. 

On impulse he returned the sign, and 
held out his hand in welcome. 

“Hail, true brother!” he said. 
you some word for me?” 

The man came closer, gazing at him 
searchingly. 

“Are you ‘Z3’ ?” he demanded. 

“Do you need further proof than the 
sign?” 

“Oh, no; that is enough of course. Be- 
sides, who else should I find here but you? 
Still, it was necessary for me to be sure, 
since I bear you a message direct from 
7 letra? 

“From ‘Z1’ ?” 

“Yes. He wants you to come to St. 
Petersburg at once. He has need of you 
there to arrange a mission of vengeance.” 

“Come to St. Petersburg? H-m,” ob- 
served Kellogg cautiously. “The way is 
prepared, eh, brother?” 

The other nodded. 

“But I will need a companion,” stipu- 
lated Blair. “I am getting too old to take 
such trips alone. I want some one upon 
whom I can rely and trust.” 

His words as to his age did not belie his 
looks. Worn by the watching and anxiety 
he had been through, his cheeks were hag- 
gard, his eyes sunken, and his shoulders 
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_ bowed as with the weight of years. 


Nor did the messenger object at all to 
his suggestion. 

“That has been foreseen,” he said. 
“Any true brother you may care to bring 
with you willbe entirely acceptable. 
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“Now, listen carefully to the arrange- 
ments,” he proceeded, “for I must get back 
before my absence is observed, and besides, 
I have small stomach for lingering long in 
this neighborhood. 

“ My post on the guard-line is from the 
tall tree yonder to the clump of bushes down 
on the right. At two o’clock to-night you 
and your companion must be out there to 
meet me. I will guide you to the spot 
where horses will be waiting for you, to- 
gether with rations, passports, and every- 
thing needed for the journey, and will then 
give you final instructions. Is everything 
understood now?” 

“Quite,” assented Blair. “Two o’clock 
to-night, and I am to meet you between the 
tall tree and the clump of bushes farther 
down.” 

“Well, then ””—the man waved his hand 
hurriedly—“ I must be off. Good-by until 
to-night.” 

“Wait just a minute,’ Kellogg called 
after him. “Do you happen by any chance 
to know the person against whom my mis- 
sion of vengeance is to be directed?” 

“Oh, yes.” The guard unwillingly re- 
traced his steps. “I had forgotten that. It 
is written here on a piece of paper which 
I was told to give you.” 

In spite of himself Blair could not re- 
strain a start of surprise as he glanced at 
the slip handed him, ‘for there stared up at 
him his own name—“ Blair Kellogg!” 

“Ah, you know the fellow, then?” com- 
mented the guard, observing his start. 

“Not I. It was the name which took me 
by surprise. This must be an Englishman; 
certainly not a Russian. Neither is he an 
official of the government. Why has ‘Z1’ 
marked him for vengeance?” 

“He is a Yankee spy, I understand.” 
The fellow garnished his information with 
a blood-curdling oath. “And worse than 
that, they tell me he is a traitor to the cause. 

“But I really must be off now.” And 
this time Kellogg let him go. 

“So we are to get to St. Petersburg after 
all,” he muttered thoughtfully, “and at the 
behest of ‘Z1’. What a strange old world 
this is!” 

Then he went into the house to tell Anna 
the news, although he carefully suppressed 
the exact nature of the business he was 
supposed to transact, merely informing her 
that he was going in the guise of Berloff to 
engineer a deal for the revolutionists. 

“T tell you this,” he said, “but I can’t 
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really believe in it myself, nor won’t until 


I actually come in sight of the Neva. It 
smells to me a good deal more like a trick 
of treachery than a bona-fide chance to 
escape.” 

“And even if it is all true, what good will 
it do you?” she added dolefully. “If you 
get mixed up with the revolutionists again 
you will be sure to be back in Siberia in- 
side of six months.” é 

“Will I?” He smiled. “If this game 
is straight goods, let me tell you something, 
little girl. It will not be I, but somebody 
else—and somebody a whole lot more im- 
portant—who lands in Siberia.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE BLACK PAW THREATENS. 


In that moment, when Bishkoff, the cen- 
sor, and Savage, the American lawyer, faced 
each other, it was hard to tell which was the 
more surprised. 

Bursting with malicious exultation, the 
Black Paw had come in to gloat over his 
duped victims, only to find that here were 
two men whom he had never seen before in 
his life. 

Cognizant through his private sources of 
information as to the effort the government 
was making to return Blair Kellogg to his 
own country, he had pledged himself to the 
desperate task of thwarting the wishes of 
the Czar himself. 

In his hate for the man who had de- 
prived him of the only woman he had ever 
wanted, and with all his former love for her 
now turned to hate, he was resolved to 
spare no risk and no expense to keep them 
from enjoying happiness. 

So long as they were dragging oui the 
life of miserable exiles in a convict settle- 
ment he was well content. In fact, it was 
through his influence that their place of de- 
tention had been fixed at the remote and 
undesirable station of Turukhansk. 

But when he found that the two were to 
be released and sent back in honor to the 
United States, his rage knew no bounds. 
He swore to himself that he would stir 
heaven and earth rather than that should 
come to pass. 

Through his agents, therefore, he traced 
every step of the Zasulitches as they were 
brought back from Yeniseisk, had them 
cleverly kidnaped at the railroad stafion 
from under the very noses of the waiting 
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government officials, and with them now in 
one of his several residences, was prepared 
to enjoy his triumph to the full. 

Just what the nature of the punishment 
he would inflict upon these two who had so 
offended him, he had not fully decided, but 
on one point he was thoroughly determined 
—that they should not return to the United 
States. 

Deep down under the cellar of his louse 
he had two strong steel cells, and there he 
intended to keep the two in confinement 
until he had arrived at a conclusion as to 
what disposition might fittingly be made of 
them. 

Imagine his chagrin,: then, his amaze- 
ment, his fury, when, instead of the victims 
he thought so safely in his hands, he found 
awaiting him two utter strangers. 

Two people were never nearer annihila- 
tion, if they had only known it, than were 
‘at that moment the pair who had run into 
such a series of misadventures in their at- 
tempt to circle the globe. 

Savage could see that the censor — al- 
though of course he did not know who 
Bishkoff was — was furiously angry, and 
gathered from the latter’s remarks that the 
reason was because he himself did not hap- 
pen to be Blair Kellogg. 

Yet he was so stricken with astonish- 
ment at unexpectedly hearing the famil- 
iar name that for the moment speech was 
lost to him. He could only stare stupidly 
and scratch his head. 

As Bishkoff advanced more menacingly 
toward him, however, and demanded a sec- 
ond time, “Who are you?” his wits came 
back with a rush. 

Savage was a tricky lawyer, used to 
drawing quick inferences in the heated de- 
bate of the court-room, and it did not take 
him long now to jump at an approximately 
correct solution of the muddle. 

This man—evidently a high official of 
some sort—had expected to see in hi. place 
Blair Kellogg. Yet the subordinate who 
had met him at the train and had brought 
him here to this house, had distinctly ad- 
dressed him as Zasulitch, the name under 
which he had been freed and brought back 
from Siberia. 

Did it not follow, therefore, that Blair 
Kellogg and Zasultich was, in short, an 
alias under which his former fellow towns- 
man had been serving a convict term in 
Asia? 

He recalled readily enough the conver- 


sation he had held with the young Heu- 
tenant in Washington, when Blair had 
said: 

“We have to go entirely on our own re- 
sponsibility. If we are caught we simply 
must take our medicine.” 

Kellogg had been caught, then; caught 
and sentenced to penal servitude, probably 
through the information which he (Savage) 
had furnished to the Russian government. 

As in a flash of blinding light, it sud- 
denly came over him, too, that Blair Kel- 
logg was the man who had taken his car 
away from him out there on the road east 
of Yeniseisk, and had thus spoiled the 
darling project of his life. 

Out there in a far-away corner of the 
globe—the last place one would expect to 
meet an acquaintance —he had failed to 
recognize his assailant under the uncouth 
garb he wore, and with the changes wrought 
in the young soldier’s appearance by the ex- 
periences he had undergone. 

But now, the scales off his eyes, he knew 
that he was not mistaken, and could only 
wonder that he had not realized the truth 
all the time. 

With the knowledge, too, a storm of 
anger swept through him fully equal to that 
which had taken possession of the scowling 
figure before him. 

He sensed instinctively that Bishkoff 
hated Blair Kellogg, and was eager to do 
him injury. It seemed certain to Savage 
also that the other was a high official of 
some kind, possessed of power and influence. 

Accordingly, his eyes sparkling with a 
malevolent fire, he sprang forward. 

“You want Blair Kellogg, eh?” he cried. 
“Then I think I can help you find him.” 

“Who are you?” demanded the censor 
for the third time, apparently not impressed 
by the other’s offer. 

“A man who served you once, and who 
is willing to do so again.” Savage was 
taking a chance in making this assertion, 
but that subtle lawyer’s sixth sense of his 
told him he was right. “I am Moreton 
Savage, attorney at law, of Vigo, Hlinois.” 

Bishkoff’s lip curled in sudden compre- 
hension. 

“Ah,” he commented contemptuously, 
“the Yankee pettifogger who sold out his 
friend, eh? How do I know that you are 
not trying to play some such scurvy trick 
on me? What are you doing, anyhow, in 
acting such a bald imposture as trying to 
pass yourself off for him?” 
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His scorn, however, slipped off Savage 
like water from a duck’s back. 

“How do you know that you can trust 
me?” he repeated, his face going dark with 
the memory of his wrongs. “Because I 
have greater cause for enmity against Blair 
Kelloge than you can possibly know. Be- 
cause I would do anything to get even with 
him. He has brought to naught the one 
great ambition of my life—the thing which 
I have dreamed over, and hoped for, and 
thought about for years.” 

There was no doubting the sincerity of 
his passionate resentment, and Bishkoff, 
after a moment’s hesitation, waved him to 
a chair and bade him go on with his story. 

As the details began to come out the in- 
tense disappointment faded gradually from 
the censor’s face, to give way to an expres- 
sion of cruel gratification. 

“ Ah, better than ever.” 
hands together as Savage finished. “They 
cannot possibly escape me now, and more- 
over, I will not run counter to the desires 
of my imperial master. Yes, yes; with this 
automobile to trace them by, they cannot 
possibly get away. They might as well 
have a brass band, and banners proclaim- 
ing their identity.” 

“No,” interrupted Savage ruefully, 
“that is the very deuce of it. Strange as it 
may seem, the automobile appears to have 
vanished. Of course your papers over here 
are rotten, but if the car was still on the 
road I should think they would have print- 
ed some mention of it.” 

Bishkoff frowned. 

“You have seen no news of the automo- 
bile, you say?” he demanded. 

“Not a thing for over a week now. It is 
absolutely incomprehensible to me. Even 
if they were delayed by some serious break- 
down, it would seem that the fact ought to 
be reported.” 

The censor touched a bell, and when one 
of his secretaries answered, despatched him 
at once to the office to secure all informa- 
tion relative to the world-circling car. 

Presently the man returned, but it was 
only to corroborate Savage’s surprising 
statement. The last report of the car was 
from a little town one hundred and fifty 
miles west of Tobolsk, on the Thursday 
previous. Since then not a word had come 
to hand regarding it. 

But while Bishkoff knitted his brows, 
and tried to ponder out the meaning of so 
inexplicable a phenomenon, the secretary 
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came back to report that a telephone mes- 
sage from the office announced the discovery 
of the American car a few versts east of 
Nijni-Novgorod. It was, however, the in- 
formation stated, apparently deserted by its 
occupants, and what had become of them 
was not known. 

Instantly Bishkoff’s face cleared. 

“Ah!” he said. “That makes every- 
thing plain. They simply got frightened 
when they reached Russian soil, and lacked 
the nerve to carry through the exploit. In- 
stead, they have taken to the more familiar, 
if slower, methods of the ‘ underground rail- 
way ’ to effect their escape. 

“Well,” he added, “that settles it. All 
possible routes that they could take are 
known to me, and within twenty-four hours 
my agents will have them trailed down and 
under constant surveillance. 

“Now ’”s—he turned to the lawyer and. 
studied him searchingly—“ the only ques- 
tion is, can I depend on you two?” 

“T have already given you assurance on 
that point, have I not?” returned Savage. 

“Yes, as far as you personally are con- 
cerned. But how about your companion?” 

Bailey spoke up for himself. 

“Y’m a hired man,” he said bluntly. 
“Whatever risks go with my job I take—so 
long as I get my pay.” 

Bishkoff seemed to be satisfied with the 
answer. 

“You shall have double pay,” he prom- 
ised. “Both of you shall be most gener- 
ously rewarded if you do exactly as I say. 

“Listen, now,” and he proceeded to out- 
line his plans. “You must continue to go 
under the name of Zasulitch a short time 
longer, and as the two pardoned convicts, 
you must go from here to the office of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Stay away 
from the United States ambassador, though, 
and avoid carefully any chance of the de- 
ception you are practising being discovered. 

“Instead, demand your immediate pass- 
ports on the natural plea that you want to 
leave Russia as soon as possible and get 
back to your own country. 

“Then leave at once for Germany, and 
when you are well on the other side of the 
frontier, secure fresh passports under your 
true names, which I will arrange for you 
to obtain without difficulty. Then double 
on your track, travel back to Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, and reclaim your car, giving as an 
excuse that you had to leave it to procure 
some necessary supplies. 
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“Thus,” he finished, “you will be able 
to continue your automobile journey in pro- 
priae personae, and Blair Kellogg and his 
companion, or, otherwise, D. and A. Zas- 
ulitch, will have unaccountably disap- 
peared. Is all perfectly clear now?” 

“Ves,” assented Savage, “ except for one 
thing. What is to become of the real Blair 
Kellogg? I don’t want any come-back in 
case he should ever learn the part I have 
played in this deal.” 

“Ah!” The censor grinned tigerishly. 
“You need have -no fear on that score. I 
am going to turn him over to my friends, 
the revolutionists, to deal with as a traitor 
to their cause!” 

As Savage and his mechanician took the 
train that evening for Germany, a note was 
handed to the lawyer from Bishkoff. 

“Our parties are located,” it read sim- 
ply. “From Nijni they went to Moscow, 
and are now heading for St. Petersburg.” 

It looked as though there were trouble 
ahead for the pair who had so villainously 
requited self-sacrifice out there in the Ural 
Mountains. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE IDENTITY OF “21.” 


Ir was almost a week later, and General 
Yurdin, Chief of the Third Section, sat in 
his office, although the night was well ad- 
vanced, and rested his head moodily in his 
hands. 

Daily the terrorists became more bold and 
active; but for all his efforts he seemed un- 
able to make the slightest headway against 
them. 

Three assassinations of prominent per- 
sons had been perpetrated within a week, 
but although he had a score or more of 
prisoners under arrest, he and every one 
else in authority knew that he had yet to 
lay his hands on the men who were really 
responsible. 

He knew, too, that his administration was 
being criticized in the highest quarters, and 
that even’the “pull” on which he relied 
would not be able to save him much longer. 

In short, some subtle and malign influ- 
ence seemed constantly at work to discredit 
‘and undermine him, and although he had 
no proof to show for it, he was well satis- 
fied that this emanated from no other than 
his ancient enemy, the Black Paw. 

It will thus be seen that the duel between 
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these two had by no means ended their feel- 
ing of animosity. On the other hand, that 
indecisive episode had only rendered them 
more bitter and vindictive toward each other 
than ever. 

In fact, if there was one thing Yurdin 
longed for more ardently than to quell the 
rising spirit of terrorism, it was to accom- 
plish the downfall of Bishkoff. 

“Curse him!” he muttered now, as he 
sat brooding over the long series of defeats 
which he ascribed, rightly or wrongly to his 
official foe. “Curse him! He continually 
eludes me. I never seem able to put my 
finger on him.” 

At that moment a confidential agent en- 
tered with the announcement that a young 
man was below, and requested an inter- 
view. 

“Tt is late,’ Yurdin said indifferently. 
“Tell him to go away. I will see no one 
to-night.” 

“But I think it might be wise, excel- 
lency,” urged the other. ‘The young man, 
it is true, refuses to give his name, but he 
seems somehow to me to be worth while. 
He says he has important information for 
you in regard to ‘Z1.’” 

“Oh, ‘Z1’!” exclaimed the general 
with a petulant curl to his lip. “ Every 
fakir that comes in here professes to have 
information regarding ‘Zl.’ However, 
show him up. I will soon sift him out, and 
discover if he really knows anything.” 

“Or stay!” He raised his hand, as the 
other started to withdraw. “This may be 
another assassination plot. Enter the room 
with him, and if he makes the least sus- 
picious move, or if I signal by dropping 
my handkerchief, shoot him on the instant.” 

With these precautions, he awaited the 
entrance of his visitor, but it cannot-be de- 
nied that he was considerably taken back 
by the stranger’s tactics. 

Without introduction or preamble of any 
sort, the fellow marched right up to him. 

“General Yurdin,” he said, “I am Blair 
Kellogg.” 

The chief’s start was so great that in- 
voluntarily he almost dropped the hand- 
kerchief he was holding. For one second 
the intrepid caller’s life hung in the 
balance. 

Then, recovering himself, the general 
turned sternly about. 

“Young man,” he said, “you are a liar. 
Blair Kellogg left for the United States a 
week ago. Eugene, show this fellow out.” 
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But the stranger did not appear a bit 
feezed by the reception accorded his 
statement. 

“Pardon me, general,” he said quietly, 
“it is not I that lie, but you who are mis- 
taken. And underneath that mistake of 
yours lurks one of the most involved plots 
which could well be imagined—a plot, as I 
think I shall be able to show you, of vital 
interest to yourself.” 

Yurdin hesitated a moment. 

“Let him stay, Eugene,” he finally de- 
cided. “Young man, I will give you ex- 
actly five minutes. If in that time you 
have not convinced me of your veracity, and 
shown me a good excuse for your coming 
here, I warn you that I will make you re- 
pent your foolish step.” 

But Blair did not need five minutes. 
Long before that period had elapsed the 
chief was listening with both ears and 
uttering from time to time short exclama- 
tions of amazement as the coil of the tan- 
gled story was unfolded. 

First Kellogg took up the experiences of 
Savage and Bailey, and showed how they 
had duped the functionaries of two gov- 
ernments. 

Then he described the travels of Anna 
and himself in journeying via the “ under- 
ground railway” from the smallpox settle- 
ment to the capital. 

They had been in St. Petersburg for two 
days, he said, and by his ability to counter- 
feit hand-vriting he Had been able to com- 
municate with the revolutionary leaders 
ahd learn their plans, but posing as Berloff, 
he had not dared to let any of them see him, 
and so had been compelled to feign illness 
and remain close to his room. 

This was the first time he had ventured 

to stir abroad, and he had only done so 
then after taking the most elaborate pre- 
cautions, and assuring himself that he was 
adequately disguised. 
_ “And now what of the third couple?” 
questioned Yurdin eagerly. ‘The pair who 
ran away with your car from the smallpox 
camp, and whom, you say, the Reds believe 
are really you and your wife?” 

“Ah, I was coming to them,” rejoined 
Blair, “but I reserved them to the last, for 
therein lies the meat of my story. They 
also came to St. Petersburg, and are here 
now mingling in minor revolutionary activi- 
ties. The supreme circle has kept them 
under espionage, but has made no move 
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against them, since they were waiting for 
me to arrive and act as the instrument of 
what they call justice. 

“To-night, however, the heads of the 
three great circles are to meet in conclave 
and decide upon the fate to be meted out. 
‘Z1’ is to be there, also ‘Z2,’ and, I, as 
‘Z3,’ am likewise expected to attend. 

“T had hoped at first to be able to smug- 
gle you and a party of your men in with 
me when I entered, but I find this would be 
impossible. You will have to break in.” 

“And where is this meeting-place?” de- 
manded Yurdin impatiently. 

Kellogg named a street and number. 

“But that is the Reds’ most impregnable 
stronghold,” exclaimed the police official, 
throwing up his hands. “My spies have 
been in there, and tell me that nothing short 
of artillery could force an entrance to it.” 

“J will show your spies a trick, then,” 
rejoined Blair. ‘“ Down in the automobile 
which is waiting for me is a little instru- 
ment which will crack a harder nut than 
that. Come, general, they will be waiting 
for me at the meeting. Are you game to go 
with me with a half-dozen of your men?” 

Yurdin’s only answer was to snatch up 
his coat and cap. 

He would have embraced far greater 
risks than this enterprise promised for the 
chance to lay his hands on ‘ Z1.’ 

Fifteen minutes’ rapid ride brought them 
to the place, and Yurdin’s subordinates 
quickly captured and silenced the guards 
and lookouts on the outside. 

Then Blair brought out from the auto- 
mobile the little instrument of which he had 
bragged. It was a hydraulic jack capable 
of exerting a pressure of fifteen tons to the 
square inch. 

Crack, crack, crack! went down the heavy 
steel doors before it, as Blair operated the 
levers, and over the ruins dashed Yurdin 
and his followers, to find two men within 
the innermost sanctum. ’ 

One of them, the general instantly recog- 
nized, must be ‘Z2,’ but as his eye fell 
upon the other, he recoiled in spite of him- 
self and almost dropped to the ground. 

It was Baron Bishkoff, official censor of 
the Russian empire. 

For a moment the Black Paw stood glar- 
ing in defiance, then whipping out a revolv- 
er, he shot himself through the temple, 
and fell dead at the feet of his victorious 
enemy. 


THE END. 


a serious case, which an automo- 

bile and a half had failed to cure. 
It was more expensive than appendicitis, for 
Ralph had it on both sides. The governor 
hoped to cure the malady by giving the only 
son a six-cylinder car, but he promptly ran 
the machine through a closed gate, and the 
factory had to rebuild it. 

The governor thought an automobile and 
a half about his limit in that line, but gen- 
erously put up the coin for a motor-launch. 

Ralph’s views were very different. He 
had a full-fledged American hatred for mod- 
eration in anything, especially motor-boats. 
The annual regatta was being talked of at 
the club, and a longing for the running was 
in his blood. Therefore the Au Revoir left 
the ways a freak racing-boat—such a freak 
that the old boatmen laughed, and asked 
Ralph what he was going to do with her. 

“Race her,” he answered. “She may be 
out of it, but Au Revoir is her name, and 
will be fitting whether she is in the lead or 
in the rear.” 

There is nothing like marked individu- 
ality, even in a motor-boat, and the Au 
Revoir was marked. Her hull was some- 
what knobby (not forgetting the k), with 
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a large, covered space in the stern to store 
gasoline, of course; but when stripped for 
racing, her ballast out, the space was a large, 
black hole with no excuse for its existence. 

Every detail of construction had been 
carried out according to young Carlton’s 
ideas, including the placing of the engine, 
and young Carlton’s specialty up to this 
time had not been motor-boats. Another 
thing against the Au Revoir’s racing chances 
was the fact that it had been a hurry job. 
She was only launched the morning of the 
regatta. The elder Carlton was a very 
busy man, and had not seen the boat. 

It was Ralph’s earnest intention to keep 
him from seeing it—at least, until after the 
race. Miss Margaret Alan had consented 
to go with him to the yachtsmen’s dance that 
evening. The dance was a subscription af- 
fair, and Ralph was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to strike the governor for a check. 

Money had heen rather scarce in Ralph’s 
pocket since the boat had been in course of 
construction, for he had added to the sum 
put up by his father for a family launch, 
and had had installed a German engine; 
and, since his mechanical education had 
been somewhat neglected, this called for a 
German mechanician, and more money. 
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After the launching of the Au Revoir, 
Ralph loaded her down with several friends 
—who, by the way, piled on the stern— 
and went for a trial spin. It was great! 
The actual time showed the Au Revoir, in 
spite of her many questionable points, to be 
several seconds faster than any boat on the 
lake. Ralph Carlton was a happy man. 

With the assistance of Hans, the mechan- 
ician, he ran the craft up to the landing near 
the Carlton mansion, where a happy throng 
had gathered, and was greeted by hearty 
applause. 

Ralph knew he was hobnobbing with a 
tremendous supposition, but as soon as he 
could do so diplomatically he called the 
governor to one side and asked him for a 
loan of fifty dollars to “bridge him over” 
until the next regular allowance. The old 
gentleman said a few things to Ralph which 
would have been highly amusing in a mu- 
sical comedy, but which were not within the 
scope of Ralph’s sense of humor, and con- 
cluded by consigning the Au Revoir to a 
region where boat: are worse than useless. 

A point that had been missed entirely 
by young Carlton on the trial trip was that 
the engine of his boat, which was rather 
heavy for the hull, had been placed too far 
forward. One of his friends, seated on the 
stern, had unconsciously served as ballast. 
When the party went ashore they left a 
somewhat overbalanced craft, as she sank 
down in the bow, while the stern was al- 
most out of water, at just the right angle for 
a submarine experiment. 

Ralph, however, was far too well satisfied 
with the trial to notice a little thing like 
that; so, after getting the call from his fa- 
ther, but no money, he left the boat in 
charge of Hans, and went to luncheon. 

Hans also went to lunch, and with his 
lunch he drank American beer, which al- 
ways made him drowsy; so he returned 
early to the boat, and, lying down in the 
Au Revoir, tried to sleep. The sun was too 
hot, however, and Hans soon disappeared. 

At four o’clock the ‘ten-mile race was to 
be run, and the Au Revoir was entered. 
Ralph came down early to prepare for the 
contest. He was surprised and annoyed by 
the non-appearance of his mechanician. 

Hans could not be found. Finally the 
small cannon on the committee boat an- 
nounced the call for Class B, ten miles, prize 
fifty dollars! Still no sign of Hans. 

Now, Ralph Carlton was very much in- 
clined to have his own way, and had many 
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little weaknesses of the age; but, plutocrat 
though he was, he had determination. So 
when the call to the line came, and his 
helper had not appeared, he resolutely 
seated himself in the Au Revoir and ran her 
out into position alone. 

The boat took the water like a cup de- 
fender, to the great surprise of the knowing 
boatmen who had looked her over as she lay 
at the landing apparently ready to dive. 

Bang! went the gun, and the race was on. 
Barring a slight delay, caused by Ralph 
having a long reach to throw on his sparker, 
the Au Revoir started in good shape. The 
first round of the five-mile course showed 
the three boats in the lead to include the 
Au Revoir. In the last three miles Ralph’s 
boat gained steadily on the other two, and 
as they came down the course on the final 
leg a mighty cheer went up from the shore. 
The Au Revoir was two hundred yards 
ahead of the Daisy C., her nearest rival! 

It was agreatvictory! 

Ralph was beaming as he ran the Au 
Revoir up to the pier in front of the club- 
house and took Miss Alan and her friends 
aboard for a spin over the lake. The race 
had concluded the events of the day, and as 
they cut through the water they were 
cheered and saluted on all sides. When 
they landed again at the club they went to 
the bulletin-board to learn the official time. 
This was what Ralph read: 

Third race won by the Daisy C. The Au 
Revoir, entered by Mr. Ralph Carlton, dis- 
qualified on account of having only one man 
aboard. (Signed) COMMITTEE. 

As soon as possible Ralph excused him- 
self and strolled down to the water’s edge, 
where he proceeded to exhaust the vocabu- 
lary of profanity he had inherited from his 
father. For the son of a millionaire to lose 
a fifty-dollar prize is not such a serious 
matter, but to lose with a freak boat! What 
would the governor say? 

Finally Ralph ran the Au Revoir -up to 
the Carlton landing. His father was on 
hand, but the friends were at the club; in 
fact, it seemed to Ralph that he had not a 
friend in the world. 

“Well!” snarled the enraged governor. 
“Are you satisfied? You can pay me for 
that boat out of your allowance!” 

“It was all the fault of that blamed 
Dutchman not showing up, father. If I had 
had another man in the boat I would—” 

“Phot’s dot about dommed Dutchman?” 
demanded a voice from the Au Revoir as the 
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much disheveled Hans emerged from the 
dark hole in the stern. 

“Hans!” exclaimed Ralph. 
have you been doing in that hole?” 

“T vas asleeb. Ven is der race?” 

“The race is over. How long have you 
been in there?” 

“Since you been to eat!” answered the 
wild-eyed German, who explained that he 
had crawled under the seat and into the 
stern to avoid the sun. 

“Then, you were in the boat during the 
race. By Jove, I win! Father, I won the 
race! I was two hundred yards ahead of 
the Daisy C. I’m going to the clubhouse.” 

Ralph hurriedly pushed his father into 
the boat, and was himself followed by Hans. 
He put on all speed at once, but the Au Re- 
voir seemed to have lost her wings. 

“T vill fix him,” said Hans, who climbed 
over the seat and onto the stern, and seated 
himself as near the rudder as possible. In- 
stantly the boat righted herself in the water 
and picked up speed. 

A short explanation to the racing com- 
mittee and proof, offered spontaneously by 
the elder Carlton, that there were two men 
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HERE were times when Estelle 
asked herself if it were not un- 
maidenly for her to take so deep 


an interest in Wendell North. To be 
sure, it was undeniable that he fancied 


his pocket. 


Her Gjod in the 
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in the boat, brought a reversal of the de- 
cision, and the. Au Revoir was declared 
the winner, the only question being the 
weight of Hans, who easily proved that he 
weighed one hundred pounds. ? 

“Father,” said Ralph as he put a check 
in his pocket alongside the prize-money, “I 
made a mistake when I put that engine in, 
and it will cost twenty-five dollars to have it 
reset. It is too far forward.” 

“Well, my boy,” answered the governor, 
“have it altered, and send the bill to me. 
I want you to give me some points on run- 
ning that boat. I rather like the way she 
travels—when your Hans is sitting behind 
to hold her up.” 

That evening, between dances, as Ralph 
and Margaret sat out in the arbor to avoid 
the shower of congratulations, Ralph told 
her the whole story. 

“Did you discharge the mechanician?” 
asked the fair one. 

“No; I think I will keep him,” answered 
Ralph as he thought of the roll of bills in 
“ He is such good ballast when 
he’s loaded, and a balance of a hundred 


helps a lot.” 
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her. 
case, even when the man never mentions the 
fact. 

Her mother made no secret of her predi- 
lection for the young man, and her father 


A girl always knows when this is the 
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liked nothing better than to talk politics 
with so good a listener. .North had been 
coming to the Powells now for several 
months. He had met Estelle at a dance and 
had seemed particularly pleased that she re- 
membered seeing him before. 

“Where was it?” he asked. 
see you. Tell me about it.” 

“On the old post-road,’’ Estelle replied. 
“T was spending Sunday with a friend. 
Perhaps you noticed the house, just before 
you come to Brentford? It’s the only one 
that sets close to the road, on the right- 
hand side.” 


“TY didn’t 


“Yes, yes,’ assented North. “And 
where was I? I think I remember the 
place.” 


, “You were cranking up your machine. 
You had stopped your car—” 

“Oh, if I was cranking,” laughed North, 
“the car had probably stopped itself.” 

But as time sped on there was one fly in 
Estelle’s ointment. Wendell North never 
asked her to go out with him in the auto- 
mobile. It was a beautiful car and some- 
times it stood for hours outside the Powell 
door, the admiration af all passers-by. 

North spoke frankly to her about the 
matter. . 

“T am afraid of an accident,” he told 
her. “You know it is always under such 
circumstances that they occur, and I think 
so much of you, Estelle, that I would not 
have you run the slightest risk.” 

Deep in her heart Estelle realized that 
he was right, but sometimes it was awkward 
replying to the queries of her friends as to 
how many times she had been out in Wen- 
dell’s car. 

But at last one afternoon he came around 
with the machine, which he always drove 
himself, and announced that he was going 
to take her to Valley Spring. 

“T have had the cdr overhauled,” he ex- 
plained, “and we can watch if the oil drops 
properly,” indicating the gages at his feet, 
for Estelle had lost no time in accepting 
and establishing herself beside him in front. 

It seemed selfish not to take mother and 
the girls, too, with that rear seat holding 
three. North had suggested their going 
along, but not very heartily, and Estelle ex- 
plained quickly that they all could not get 
away at once. She felt that this afternoon 
was to be a crisis ‘in her life. 

It was even so. They were -still ten 
miles away from Valley Spring, speeding 
through a beautiful strip of woodland, 
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when she heard the question which your 
mother once had put to her. It was not a 
very flowery proposal. North had both 
hands literally full with the steering-wheel, 
and he didn’t dare take his eyes away from 
the road ahead for more than a second at a 
time. 

But Estelle didn’t notice any drawbacks. 
All she noticed was Wendell, who was now 
actually and for all time her god in the 
car. And then it happened. 

The quiet of the summer afternoon was 
shattered by the pounding of hoofs, and 
around a bend dashed the time-worn “ depot 
bus” of the Mansion House, at Grove 
Center. Nobody was at the reins, and no- 
body in the bus, and the runaway team 
had things altogether their own way. From 
side to side of the road they careered. 
North tried his best to decide which side 
they would pick out when they reached the 
automobile, but it was with only a forlorn 
hope that he crowded the machine as close 
as he could into the hedge on the left. 

Then he threw a protecting arm around 
Estelle, and drew her close against his 
breast as the bus dashed by, its rear wheels 
just hitting the back of the car, and ma- 
king an ugly streak along the bottle-green 
body. 

“Whoa there!” yelled North as the 
horses passed him, and whether it was his 
commanding tones or the jar they received 
when the bus struck the automobile, it is 
certain they stopped a few yards away and 
were cropping the grass by the roadside 
when old Zeb, the stage driver, came pan- 
ting up. 

“Hurt ye any?” he demanded of North. 

“Scratched the machine,” answered 
Wendell ruefully, pointing to the streak, 
which he had jumped out to inspect on the 
instant. 

“Wal, I’m durn glad it wan’t any 
worse,” rejoined Zeb, as he went on to get 
his team. 

“T suppose I ought to be, too,” muttered 
North, resuming his seat beside Estelle, 
“but I don’t know what Mr. Ransforth will 
say. Didn’t I tell you, Estelle, that acci- 
dents always happen on ‘joy rides’ when 
the chauffeur takes his master’s car with- 
out leave.” 

“Well,” replied Estelle, “it’s only a 
scratch, not a smash, and I’m glad any- 
way ma and the girls were at home tending 
store. They would have been scared to 
death.” 
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THE fortunes of the great Lon- 
don publishing house of 
Harmsworth (who was raised to 
the peerage as Lord Northcliffe) 
were laid with a small paper 
called Answers. In this the replies 
to correspondents formed a promi- 
nent feature, and the circulation 
grew to enormous proportions. 
To-day the Harmsworth holdings 
include the famous London Times 
and Daily Mail, newspapers in 
other parts of the United King- 
dom, and countless weeklies and 
magazines. This reminiscence is 
called to my mind by the growth 
of our own Log-Book as-.a feature 
of THe Arcosy. The Log-Book, 
however, is in direct contrast to 
Answers, from the fact that instead 
of the editor replying to questions 
of the readers, they answer his. Your prefcrences 
in respect to serials or complete stories, the man- 
ner in which you read the magazine, what led you 
to take it, your opinion of the various storics— 
to all these and other queries of mine you have 
responded in a way that is not only enlightening 
in the matter of editorial policy but, I have every 
reason to be assured, has been found of deep in- 
terest to the entire ARGosY constituency. Just now 
I am particularly eager to learn what you think 
of our new contributor, Lawrence Perry, whose 
serial, “Between Two Alibis,” begins in the 
present number. There will be an even longer in- 
stalment of it next month, and not only because 
the narrative pulsates with action, mystery, and 
drama, but because Mr. Perry is a writer of es- 
pecially fine equipment for his work, I am anxious 
to hear in how far you coincide in my estimate 
of his abilities. 

And now, before opening this month’s mail-bag, 
I must explain that the enormous popularity of 
the Log-Book has compelled me to put a some- 
what different complexion on it. The letters have 
been pouring in to that extent that to print them 
all would take up more pages of the magazine 
than it would be fair to devote to any one de- 
partment. Besides, so much fine type is trying 
on the eyes. On the other hand, I want all my 
readers to feel that their expressions of opinion are 
welcome, and not to make any unfair discrimina- 
tions. Here, for instance, is a communication 
from H. J., Colusa, California, I have been hold- 
ing many months for lack of space. It contains 
a kick which is at the same time in the way of 
being a compliment, implying that THe Arcosy 
is so hard read that it should be better equipped 
to stand the strain of so much handling. He says: 
“T like the whole Arcosy from cover to cover, and 
right here is where I have my kick a coming, for 
I don’t think that the binding is good enough.” 
This state of things is explained from his state- 
ment that every member of his family reads THE 
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Arcosy. He is a business men. he 
tells me, adding, as if the custom 
needed an apology: ‘And that 
might be the reason why I always 
read the advertisements first. My 
wife and children laugh at me for 
doing this, but I see some very 
good examples of up-to-date ad 
writing, which interests me very 
much.” He reads the serials after 
the whole story is completed, and 
likes Mr. Terhune best. 

Victor S., who is an actor, writes 
from Hanover, Kansas, declares 
that Hawkins is always funny and 
likewise J/r. and Mrs. Scales. 
He adds: “Some of your scien- 
tific stories are immense and give 
a man plenty of material for 
thought.”. He mentions having 
tried his hand at stories, and sug- 
gests that possibly he may send one for criticism 
at a later date. I beg him not to do this. When 
the Log-Book was first inaugurated I devoted a 
great deal of space to advice to would-be authors, 
was flooded with MSS. in consequence, and out of 
the thousands received in a year’s time from this 
source, how many do you suppose were found 
suitable for acceptance? Only one. All my rules 
were disregarded, if not deliberately overridden. 
A magazine, you must remember, is not published 
as a kindergarten for aspiring writers, but as a 
book of entertainment for the public, in which 
they have the right to expect fiction by trained 
hands, not the product of fledgling authors gro- 
ping their way to the top. I do not mean by this . 
that the Munsey house is averse to encouraging 
new talent, but the editors do not wish it to present 
itself with the label so freshly applied that it is 
sticky to the touch. If you must write, and feel 
that your story is at least as good, if not better 
than any you see in print, send it along in the 
ordinary way, without any comment to the effect 
that this is your first effort and you hope the 
editor will overlook any mistakes. It is your 
business to see that there are no mistakes. Since 
our weekly Cavalier was started, this office has 
been receiving over a thousand stories a week. 
Of this number perhaps five or six may be pur- 
chased, sometimes not as many as that. 

But I must get on with the mail. Here is J. 
M. H,, of St. Louis, calling THE ArGosy a “ joy- 
ous sheet,” and adding that he starts right in at 
the beginning and doesn’t stop until he reads 
everything in it, “the advertisements glso, as quite 
a few of them have helped me considerably.” He 
thinks that “ With Sword and Strategy” promises 
to be very good. An odd trait in this reader is 
the fact that he never looks at the author’s name 
unless the story doesn’t appeal to him. Then he 
glances at it and goes right on with the yarn, 
saying charitably to himself: “He’ll do better 
next time.” In a postscript he suggests: “Try ° 
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us on a little baseball and see if we reject it,” 
which reminds me to mention that the national 
game is entering largely into THE ARGosy’s pro- 
gram for 1912. Aside from the short stories we 
have already printed bearing on the fan’s delight, 
a serial is now being written for me that promises 
to be the most novel thing in baseball tales that 
was ever put forth. I will tell you more about 
this later. 

From Sherman, Texas, J. F. A.. who has been 
a reader for some nine years, finds Edgar Franklin 
and A. P. Terhune running neck and neck for 
the stakes in his esteem as good writers. He con- 
siders Terhune more imaginative and dramatic, 
and Franklin more humorous and steady in style. 
What will the kickers on the first-named think 
when he adds that he regards “ Just Like Wy- 
oming” as Franklin’s best story, and “ When 
Liberty Was Born” taking the lead among Ter- 
hune’s? This correspondent regards Arnold 
Hofmann’s baseball yarns as the best of our many 
good short stories. He takes exception to the 
style and subject-matter of H. E. Twinells and 
F. V, Greene, Jr. ‘“ What has become of Eliza- 
beth York Miller, George Bronson-Howard, and 
Johnston McCulley?” he asks. Well, Mrs. Miller 
has for some time past been resident in Iondon, 
where she writes stirring serials for the Harms- 
worth newspapers. Their length is gaged by their 
popularity with the readers. If they seem to take, 
Mrs. Miller is requested to keep them running for 
as long as possible, and I may say here that her 
stories have usually extended upward toward sixty 
and seventy chapters. This custom of getting the 
public’s comment on a story while it is still flow- 
ing from the author’s brain recalls the days of 
Charles Dickens, whose early books were issued 
in fortnightly parts, as he wrote them. As “The 
Old Curiosity Shop” proceeded toward its close 
he received many letters begging him not to kill 
Little Nell. As to George Bronson-Howard, whose 
first story to appear in print (“The Making of 
Hazelton”) was published in THE Arcosy, he is 
now devoting himself to playwriting, and I saw 
him working hard in his shirt-sleeves the other 
night with Mr. Belasco, getting ready for the stage 
his latest drama, which is to be the new vehicle 
for Blanche Bates next season. From Johnston 
McCulley, who lives in California, I have just re- 
ceived a corking story, which I am preparing to 
issue complete in an early number. 

E. Everett S., Morristown, New Jersey, doesn’t 
care for Terhune or war stories, likes Hawkins, 
but wants fewer short stories. Mrs. R. S. J. 
Yorkville, Michigan, thinks THE Arcosy is all 
right because it has enough variety to please 
everybody. She reads the Log-Book first, then 
looks through the index for Howard Dwight 
Smiley’s name. A. A. J., St. Louis, Missouri, says 
that a month after the publication of “Four 
Magic Words” a store was opened in that city 
which bore the words “ We can do anything” on 
both windows. He doesn’t see how any one can 
kick on “The Clown’s Mate,” which, together with 
“Four Magic Words,” “Her Hero from Savan- 
nah,” and all the Hawkins stories, are his 
favorites. O. G., Marysville, Ohio, has been a 
reader of THE Arcosy and All-Story for several 
years, and has not missed a copy, which means, as 
he quaintly puts it, that he has two or three hun- 
dred pounds of good reading, as he has saved all 
the numbers, and frequently rereads the stories. 
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L. A. H., Rosebank, Staten Island, New York, 
has been reading THE Arcosy for fifteen years and 
never found a story that he did not like. Wants 
more Hawkins, and thinks “The Shooting at Big 
D” O. K. in every respect. R. D. W., New Or- 
leans, commenting on the correspondent who asked 
for a socialist hero, declares that the secret of 
our success is because we do not handle the 
economic question at greater length. 

Ray MeN., of Chicago, wants to know if his 
city hasn’t any authors. Well, as it happens, there 
are none just now writing for THE ArGosy. As 
to having scenes of stories laid there, this second 
city in the country has on more than one occa- 
sion been used as a background for our fiction. 
“Chicago by Thursday,” published some years 
since, was one of Edgar Franklin’s most striking 
serials. “Please don’t consider this as a kick,” 
he adds, “for the stories are good, no matter 
where they are situated as long as they are in THE 
Arcosy.” Speaking of kicks, it’s about time now 
to insert one to vary the monotony of the praise 
chorus. H. V. W. writes from Cochrane, Ontario, 
that he has just returned from Hudson’s Bay, in 
which region he bought his first copy of THE 
ARG Some years since at a cost of $1.50. He 
thinks the best story he ever read in it was “A 
Parlor Car Mix-Up,” and regards THE Arcosy 
very highly, “although I must admit,” he adds, 
“it has some weak points, such as ‘On the Frozen 
Trail’ in the February issue. I have been a pros- 
pector for fifteen years, mostly in the north coun- 
try, and have traveled on trails in Alaska, Yukon, 
Porcupine, Africa, and Australia, and can cer- 
tainly be called a ‘ sourdough,’ but never in all my 
wanderings have I heard of a trail like in the 
above story, and will wager that Mr. R. K. 
Thompson has never seen a ‘ Husky,’ let alone an 
Alaskan or Klondike trail. I have at present a 
litter of them and would be pleased to send Mr. 
Thompson one, and he can learn to ‘ mush’ in 
his back yard.” And in-the very same mail with 
this letter comes along one from Miss C., of Car- 
roll, Iowa, who says: “In the February number, 
the novelette, ‘On the Frozen Trail,’ was about 
as good a story as I have read in some time. It 
certainly was my idea of a good story.” Her 
favorite author is Albert Payson Terhune, which 
is evidently not the case with A. L., Fort Yellow- 
stone, Wyoming, who writes “When I buy your 
magazine I do not expect to find history in it, 
but fiction.” He has no favorite author, but thinks 
the best story he ever read was “The Kidding of 
the Boob.” And where do you suppose he became 
acquainted with THE Arcosy? “A Long Way 
from Home,” to borrow the title of last month’s 
complete novel, or, as he quaintly phrases it: 
“The first time I butted my knob into your won- 
derful magazine was in Jolo Jolo, the Philippine 
Islands. I think the first story was ‘The House 
That Jack Bought.” 

Here is F. M. M., of Salt Lake City, on the 
other hand, who thinks ‘“’The Hoodoo Fighter” 
about the best serial we have published, wishes 
we would have more like it and “The Spy of 
Valley Forge,” and was enthusiastic over the start- 
ing out.of “ With Sword and Strategy,” all in the 
historical vein, you note. James W. E., Tacoma, 
Washington, has six favorites among our writers: 
Scribner, Lebhar, William Wallace Cook, Edgar 
Franklin, Seward W. Hopkins, and the brightest 
star—Albert Payson Terhune. He likes the dry 
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humor and thrills of Hopkins, thinks Franklin's 
Hawkins and “Just Like Wyoming” great, and 
wants the Hawkins serial hurried up. Well, he 
will see it announced to start next month, which 
reminds me to say that even the anti-Hawkinsites 
should be delighted with this yarn, as it has all 
the exciting elements of a desert island tale plus 
the humor and fantasy of the amateur inventor 
himself. ‘I have one or two kicks coming,” con- 
tinues our Tacoma friend, who liked “Settled in 
Seattle,” “being near home, except for the au- 
thor’s heinous crime of calling Mt. Tacoma Rai- 
nier. About four stories have been poor. ‘The 
Swivel of Suspicion’ and ‘Why Williamsport?’ 


were ’way below THE Arcosy standard. Why? 
Because of the made-to-order finish. I knew how 
they would end as soon as they started. ‘The 


Shooting at Big D’ was not much account either. 
The worst one, however, was ‘ Dexter’s Home Run 
Hit. Ye gods. If we have baseball stories, let 
us have some truth in them. I have read poor ball 
stories, but of all the absurd things I ever read, 
Hofmann takes the prize. I can beat him any day 
on a baseball story myself. Excuse my heat, but 
as ball-player and lover of good baseball stories 
(publish all of them possible) I have to get mad 
at the crazy untruths in that darned ‘ Dexter.” 

The fact that New York City bears the same 
name as the State sometimes gives rise to mis- 
conceptions. Some months ago in reply to queries 
as to whether I was not amazed to receive for this 
department so many letters from the South and 
the Far West, I answered no; that I was only 
surprised when they came from New York. I 
meant the city, but C. M. F. writes in from Syra- 
cuse to say: “I notice you mention that you are 
surprised when letters to the Log-Book come from 
New York. We New Yorkers usually follow the 
owl fashion—take it all in and remain quiet. Not 
that we do not appreciate your efforts, but are 
simply slow to put into words our feelings. . The 
stories are all rattling good, but can’t you oc- 
casionally give us a genuine love-story?” 

With regard to this last request I have an idea 
that love-stories are not in great favor with the 
majority of Arcosy readers. I do not mean the 
“mushy” sort. Of course, they are all trash, but 
the good, red-blooded stripe, in which the hero 
goes through all sorts of perils and privations, not 
for glory, money, or the flag, but simply because 
the woman he adores can be saved only that way. 
I myself have no use for the species of love yarn 
where the man does this sort of thing as a 
“stunt” to prove himself worthy of the girl. No 
girl worth the winning would ask the fellow she 
cared for to earn her in any such fool way. To 
my mind, real affection can’t be bought or cajoled 
or bartered for. It must come of itself. And 
now, readers, what do you say to a love yarn once 
in a while? : 

New York City, by the way, is represented in 
this communication from A. W., who thinks THE 
ArGosy is better now than it has been in the two 
years he has been taking it. He doesn’t care much 
for the short stories, but likes the novels, of which 
he ranks “ Why Williamsport?” and “Settled in 
Seattle” best. H. G. P., of Dallas, Texas, declares 
that THE Arcosy, like good Bourbon, improves 
with age, and that he doesn’t bother with serials 
unless the whole story is in the house at one 
time, “and that isn’t likely to happen.” He adds 
—“‘too many borrow my Arcosy.” Our new plan 
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of printing a whole serial-length story as a com- 
plete novel will help him out in this respect. He 
is a stanch Hawkins admirer, and of Louis Gor- 
ham he remarks: “If he wants to write any more 
stories about swamps, I can show him some 
swamps in southeast Texas where he can ‘bog’ 
his hero in the marsh and he’ll stay stuck until 
some one comes along with a yoke of steers and 
pulls him out.” 

C. W. S., Friend, Nebraska, reads the Log-Book 
first, as it seems just like talking with the editor, 
and likes the picture heads to the stories. B. D. 
M., Calgary, Canada, who wishes THE Arcosy 
came twice a month, is referred to our weekly 
Cavalier. He liked “ The Fighting Streak,” didn’t 
care for “Roy Burns’s Handicap,” but calls “ Just 
Like Wyoming” one of the best stories THE 
Arcosy has ever published. M. E. T., Thomas- 
ton, Connecticut, who has been a reader of THE 
ARGOSY since it was an eight-page weekly, regards 
its stories as of a clean, high character and al- 
ways interesting. J. H., San Mateo, California, 
writing under date of January 26, declared that he 
had read a great many serials in the THE Arcosy, 
but never “any which have kept me going for the 
next part to come as Jenks’s ‘ Wresting a Pitts- 
burgh Secret’ and Gorham’s ‘ Trembling Earth.’ ” 
A. D. H., Kennedy, Ohio, likes Terhune’s stories 
best of all; also approves of the Hawkins and 
Scales yarns, and asks for more sea tales. Elmer 
W., Yulee, Florida, takes exception to “The Si- 
lent Foe” in February on the score of its savoring 
too strongly of the dime-novel order of fiction. 
Otherwise he thinks THE Arcosy all right. 

I am sure you will all be interested in. reading 
another comment on “ The Silent Foe” from an 
Indian reader, who signs himself ‘“ Your Cherokee 
friend, Chocky Runningdeer, Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas.” He says that he has been a reader of THE 
Arcosy four years, and finds all our stories tip- 
top. He reads all the serials and thinks “ Trem- 
bling Earth” just fine. “But being an Indian,” 
he adds, “I can’t admire ‘Silent Foe’ I have 
lived among the Indians all my life, and I have 
found several errors in ‘ Silent Foe.’ Unlike most 
boys, I was wanting the Indians to come out vic- 
tors. I would like to see something in your book 
about the Indians that would please us.”’ Possibly 
we may be able to give our friend Runningdeer a 
story from the Indians’ standpoint. Crossing the 
plains myself as a boy I was frequently thrown 
with the red men, and never found anything 
treacherous among them. Indians play a big part 
in Mr. Terhune’s “As the Dice Fell” in the 
present issue, and a serial by Edgar Franklin, “In 
Savage Splendor,” was based on an idea that no 
doubt this early association of mine with the red 
men had etched into my gray matter and nourished 
there. 

Here is Luther T. D., South Boston, Virginia, 
who thinks “ The Silent Foe” very good, and calls 
both “The Shooting at Big D” and “ War in the 
Cuban Canebrakes” fine. You recall the awful 
roast of poor Schultz a few paragraphs back? 
Well, Mrs. G. H., Los Angeles, California, comes 
to his defense right royally, harking back to an- 
other objector. ‘I noticed some time ago that 
some one kicked at Schultz. Well, I never was in 
Kansas City, but it was one of the most laugh- 
inspiring stories I ever read.” Being fond of 
mystery and science, this reader was greatly pleased 
with “Russia’s Black Paw” and. “ Trembling 
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Earth,” and felt thai “Her Own Angel” had a 
very good lesson in it. She wants to know if, 
supposing she should send us on a story of 
southern California, we would ever bother to read 
it, which moves me to remark that certainly we 
would—that is part of our business. But I wish 
to emphasize the fact that a publishing house is 
not a primary school for embryo authors. With 
over 150 stories coming in each day, you can 
easily imagine that editors have no time to tell 
would-be contributors why their offerings fall 
short. Look at the announcement under ‘“ Au- 
thors” in our Classified Advertisements section, 
and you will note that there are concerns which 
make a business of criticizing the output of be- 
ginners. 

J. K. H., Osage, Iowa, objects to characters in 
fiction holding their guns by the butt when they 
club them. “One swipe with the awkward, wab- 
bly thing used in that manner,” he declares, “and 
it would slip from the strongest grasp like the tail 
of a greased pig. Fifteen years of pioneering in 
the mining camps of the Rocky Mountains and of 
Alaska, mostly as a newspaper man, gave me a 
rather intimate acquaintance with the noted gun- 
men of the time and their methods, and while al- 
most all of these ‘beat up’ twenty victims for 
every one they shot, it is safe to say that in no 
instance did they hold their gun by the muzzle 
while doing it.” W. J. D., Sparks, Nevada, finds 
“The Amiable Aroma” very fine, “evidently the 
product of a most active brain.’ This reader 
declares that Hawkins is full of humor and origi- 
nality, and has this to say about a knock on 
“Trembling Earth”: “ Having lived in Waycross 
myself, I know that the story is based on conditions 
that really exist in the Okefinokee swamp, and 
while the happenings that are narrated are hardly 
probable, they are quite possible, and, as the au- 
thor says, he is writing a story and not a news- 
paper article. I myself have enjoyed many a coon 
hunt on horseback.” With respect to a comment 
of this correspondent on the use of “fudge” in 
“The Silent Foe,” I must remind him that the 
expression is surely much older than the home- 
made candy it evidently suggesis to him. 

The “Yeas” seem to have “The Silent Foe” 
by a large majority. “‘ The Silent Foe’ is cer- 
tainly a dandy,” writes A. F. B., of Fergus Falls, 
Minnesota, who thinks the Log-Book a great ad- 
dition, calls “Russia’s Black Paw” thrilling, and 
stigmatizes such stories as “Roy Burns’s Handi- 
cap” and “Just Like Wyoming” as no good. 
He enjoys Hawkins, and finds the Scales yarns 
very interesting. C. H. P., Cincinnati, starts with 
the Log-Book, thinks Albert Payson Terhune 
good, but hints that he has too many heroes of 
giant size with light hair and blue eyes. Says 
Hawkins gets him on edge, as the stories seem all 
to have the same trend, but commends their author 
for the fact that he makes no mechanical or scien- 
tific blunders. Right here I may as well remark 
that Mr. Franklin has been in the chemistry line 
and is an authority in articles on popular me- 
chanics. Continuing, A. F. B. thinks “Roy 
Burns’s Handicap” could have been told in a 
short story, found “ Just Like Wyoming” foolish, 
and “The Savage Strain” fine for a change. “ All 
in all,” he sums up, “ THE Arcosy is good, better, 
best. I enjoy, I judge, about ninety-eight per 
cent of the stories. Every time I lay down the ten 
cents I consider myself getting something for 
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nothing, as I consider one issue of THE ARGOSY 
worth ten times the amount.” 

Why, I wonder, if Mr. Hofmann was so greatly 
at fault in laying on his local color in “ Schultz,” 
which appeared in the November issue, does no- 
body in Kansas City itself register a complaint? 
“Kansas City and Schultz” was the only story 
in the city series written by a native, and has 
been the only one to arouse comment on the score 
of not being true to its background. Mrs. C. M. 
writes from Redondo Beach, California: “Mr. 
Hofmann claims to be a native of Kansas City, 
does he? Well, all I have to say is, he knows less 
about Kansas City than I do about London, and 
I was never there. He must have been writing 
of Kansas City as it was in the sixties or seventies, 
but E can’t for the life of me tell where he got his 
taxicabs. It has been many a long year since a 
man could pick up a cobblestone on Walnut 
Street. Poor Schultz had an awful time finding 
some one who could speak German! Just think 
of it, and in Kansas City, too! Ach, du Lieber! 
Please don’t disgrace the dear, good, clean ARGosSY 
with any more garbled stories like ‘Kansas City 
and Schultz.’” 

Now I must take a dip back into the past. It 
certainly seems a shame that for lack of space I 
should have held this corking letter from early 
November until we are beginning to watch for the 
first crocus to stick its head above ground. How- 
ever, with the increased room in this department, 
I hope to catch up after a while. And it won’t 
do to put all the back dates in at once. F. G. B. 
out in Montana, starts in: “Twenty-one miles to 
the city of Missoula and twenty-one miles back to 
our Senate Mine for THe Arcosy every month; 
but it pays me to have a good live story to read 
after a hard day’s work. My wife and I read them 
all, We all like such stories as ‘Her Own Angel,’ 
also ‘ Kansas City and Schultz.’ They are written 
by persons who appear to have had the experience 
they write about. How did we find THE Arcosy? 
Why, we hunted for a magazine that was not made. 
up of one-half advertising, with good, clear, large 
type, and up-to-date reading. And we found it in 
Tue Arcosy. The snow is now piling up on our 
trail, but we got to have THE Arcosy if we have 
to snow-shoe those forty-two miles to get it.” 

Percy C. €., Detroit, Michigan, thinks “Dis- 
entangled in Detroit” a corker. ‘When the au- 
thor named off the familiar streets,” he adds, “it 
touched the spot.” Has read THE Areosy for ten 
years, and “thinks it all to the mustard.” John 
B. A., Rat River, Quebec, Canada, being a lumber- 
man, thinks stories of the woods always welcome, 
and likes especially “The Hoodoo Fighter” and 
“The Frame-Up.” T.L. B., Syracuse, New York, 
doesn’t care much for Hawkins, but likes the 
Tommy Castleton stories. Wants more sport yarns 
and a story about Syracuse. 

Apropos of what I said about love-stories a 
while back, here is J. C. H., Fulton, Kentucky, 
after calling “A_Pair of Eyes in Cleveland” and 
“The Silent Foe” fine, and stating that he likes the 
baseball yarns best of all, going on to say: “I 
do not like the sloppy, sickening love-stories that 
always end with the same ‘ they married and lived 
happy ever after.” I like a love-story woven in 
a story. of adventure.” C. E. H., Roseville, New 
Jersey, hopes that the author of “ Just Like Wy- 
oming” will forgive him for saying that he jum- 
bled his characters so that he gave the story up 
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This reader likes war stories, also 
“The Swivel of Suspicion,” ‘“Russia’s Black 
Paw,” and “A Break from Annapolis.” Thought 
“The Savage Strain” was a good tale on the 
Jules Verne style, until the author spoiled it by 
injecting that elixir stuff. He calls the Log- 
Book dandy reading, but leaves it until the last, 
as it usually hits the stories just completing. 
Wants us to “turn on some more of ‘ The Shoot- 
ing at Big D’ kind, with a better ending, how- 
ever. To my mind, Mr. G. spoiled a good story 
by not letting Monnie’s bluff go through.” 

H. W. N., New Orleans, has been reading THE 
Arcosy for the past five years and has yet to find 
a dull story in it. He wants another story by 
Mr. Wiggins, author of “In Quest of the Pink 
Elephant,” and he will find it in “The Lure of 
the Nile,” starting next month. He calls the illus- 
trations a_great improvement, and the Log-Book 
excellent, having particularly enjoyed “that bit 
of ‘horse-play’ between Louis Gorham and J. 
B. B., of Georgia,” in February, in which issue he 
thought R. K. Thompson’s “ On the Frozen Trail” 
one of the best storics he ever read. He suggests 
in a postscript that the only way in which we 
could improve THE Arcosy would be by pub- 
lishing it twice a month. But he can get his 
serials hotter off the bat than that by ordering his 
newsdealer to serve him with our weekly Cavalier 
every Thursday. 

C. C. H., Orme, Tennessee, thinks “ The Shoot- 
ing at Big D” can’t be beat, although he was in 
hopes that Crawford would make good. Regards 
the Log-Book as a great institution, and asks for 
stories of logging or hunting in the big woods of 
California. Clyde G., Girard, Kansas, is informed 
that Arcosy is pronounced with the accent equally 
distributed throughout the word and not with es- 
pecial emphasis on the second syllable. He is not 
very keen for Hawkins, but calls ““The Hoodoo 
Fighter” just fine, and the Log-Book O. K. From 
C. H. P., Chickasha, Oklahoma, comes the first 
kick on ‘“Russia’s Black Paw.” He calls it silly, 
but thinks “ With Sword and Strategy” fine thus 
far. Did not care for “A Pair of Eyes in Cleve- 
land,” but did like “The Silent Foe.” Thanks to 
S. C. Z., of Detroit, for his report from the read- 
ing club, in which he took up the matter of 
favorite stories with 127 readers of THE ARGosy. 
I have not space to give the whole of the tabulated 
results, so will confine myself to the three serials 
mentioned that have appeared since the Log-Book 
was started in February, 1911. Out of 127, the 
highest possible vote for any story, “ Trouble in 
Bunches” received 119, as did also “In Quest of 
the Pink Elephant,” and “The Trail of the Flash- 
light” 114. 

From Chillicothe, Ohio (which is to figure as 
the background for a novelette now in stock), 
Forrest E. A. writes to urge that we print more 
Hawkins stories. “So far they have not become 
so common as to grow tiresome. Speaking of 
tiresome stories, I almost think the hard-luck ones 
may be classed as such. Like the chase scenes in 
moving pictures, they have lost their original 
novelty.” This correspondent should be delighted 
with our full-length complete novels, for his letter 
continues: “I always save the issues to read the 
serials when they are completed, for, like Poe, 
I think a story or novel should be read at one 
sitting if possible. In this way, too, I have a 
complete serial or two falling due each month. I 
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think the Log-Book furnishes very interesting 
reading and always read it first.” 

This last comment reminds me that the first 
kick on the Log-Book has just come to hand, from 
S. B., Milestone, Saskatchewan, Canada, and I 
hasten to give him the floor. 

“T will tell you right at the start I would like 
you to quit the Log-Book and publish something 
sensible. I would sooner be compelled to read 
‘Just Like Wyoming’ every day in the week than 
read the Log-Book. Why not put Hawkins in 
its place? Really, I have no use for the L.-B. 
It’s just one man fighting another with a pen, 
and I am sure the authors don’t like some of the 
letters. What will the writer of ‘Roy Burns's 
Handicap ’ think of S. L. S., Attica, Ohio? (See 
February Log). But I must admit that Mr. 
Albert Payson Terhune is the best writer in the 
whole bunch. But I say live and let live. Give 
them all a chance. Here’s wishing them all suc- 
cess, but not the Log-Book.” 

After this last blow to our self-esteem, I am 
sure I shall be forgiven for printing the lauda- 
tory comment for both ourselves and our weekly 
Cavalier, that came, in the same mail, along with 
a subscription for our weekly running-mate, from 
Richard F., Rothwell, Wyoming: 

“T have received a copy of the weekly Cavalier, 
and I think it will supply a long-felt want. I 
send my subscription to encourage a pioneer in 
that line. Enclosed you will find money-order 
for $4. I have read THe Arcosy over fourteen 
years. I first chose it on account of its name, 
thinking I might find rich cargo in it. It was so 
attractive to others that I seldom got more than 
six copies during the year, the rest being inter- 
cepted by some one who wanted something to 
read and had the chance to handle it before I did. 
But of late years I have had it pretty regular, 
only missing December. I have no improvements 
to suggest, and would be sorry to miss such old 
friends as Hawkins and Mr. Scales. I like both 
long stories and short ones. I find reading THE 
Arcosy has a very beneficial effect on my nerves. 
It soothes them, yet keeps them toned up and keeps 
the mind from worry. I hope your new venture 
will prove a success.” 

B. L. S., St. Paul, Minnesota, has been a 
reader of Tur Arcosy for nearly twenty-six 
years, thinks our weekly Cavalier has so far been 
all to the good, and wants to know if any of 
Hawkins’s adventures have been the cause of his 
demise. Another Minnesota friend (E. H. F., 
Monterey), ran across a copy. of the March, 1897, 
Arcosy while stranded in a small town of north- 
ern Minnesota in the early spring of that year, 
and at once acquired the Arcosy habit which still 
lives. In the fifteen years that have followed, he 
doesn’t remember a single story but what has ex- 
cited sufficient interest to be read clear through. 
Summing up: “I like Tar Arcosy primarily be- 
cause it entertains and is restful to a weary toiler, 
but I would have none of it if it were not clean 
and wholesome and of good moral tone.” 

A. N. C. Mandan, North Dakota, a locomotive 
engineer's favorite writer is Terhune, and he did 
not think much of “ When No Trains Ran,” “as 
it did not seem possible that men did not know 
more about an engine.” He adds: “Tell that 
critic from Omaha that it matters not when the 
poem, ‘The Raven,’ was published or the battle 
of the Alamo fought. Terhune wrote a splendid 
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story in ‘ The Hoodoo Fighter.” J. C. D., Sanger, 
California, six years ago hired a tramp to help 
him on the ranch, came across a copy of THE 
Arcosy said tramp had picked up along the rail- 
road, got interested in a story of the Soudan, and 
has paid ten cents a copy for every number since. 
I may tell Reginald W. K., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, who admires “A Break from Annapolis” 
so greatly, that I have in stock another serial 
from Mr. Lebhar, “The Motor-Bus Mystery,” 
to be started before many months. “The Shooting 
at Big D” furnished J. B. M., a civil engineer, 
writing from Hillsboro, Oregon, the text for a 
dissertation on Western stories, from which I 
quote: ‘The day of the gun-toting desperado in 
chaps and his miner brother passed away with the 
buffalo and the wagon-train. I would like to see 
a good engineering story founded upon a possi- 
bility, but the hero engineer should not be a de- 
generate spendthrift from New York who has 
made a failure as a stage-door Johnnie or as a 
third-class office-boy, and who, upon arriving in 
Arizona, immediately blossoms out ‘as a railroad 
locator or a record-breaking constructing engineer. 
Neither should he be the newest young graduate 
fresh from Harvard. The graduate is a good man 
after he gets some of his theories knocked out of 
him by hard, practical experience, and then for- 
gets most of the rest.” : 

This writer makes the same mistake about New 
York he charges authors with in respect to the 
Far West. One would suppose the stage entrances 
of Broadway theaters were bombarded every night 
with “ Johnnies.” I live in the theatrical district, 
and nothing of the sort has ever come under my 
observation. The biggest crowd I ever saw around 
a stage-door in New York was a throng of women 
waiting for Maude Adams to come out of the 
Empire Theater after a matinée of “ Peter Pan.” 
So you see Eastern authors are not the only citi- 
zens in ignorance of how the other half (of the 
continent) lives. Just at this writing, what with 
its bold daylight taxicab hold-ups, Manhattan, at 
the present writing, far more nearly resembles 
a primitive frontier settlement than it does the 
chorus-girl paradise as our friends on the Pacific 
slope persist in painting it. 

“What we want,” writes H. M. G., of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, “are more stories 
of the Hawkins kind. By the way, hurrah for 
Hawkins, the best thing in the book. The only 
trouble with his last adventure was that it wasn’t 
long enough. I cannot see why some people are 
opposed to his stories. As to their not turning 
out well, as Mr. W. said in his letter, we have so 
many stories that do turn out well with the cur- 
tain going down on the hero and heroine locked in 
each other’s arms, that a story that is different is 
decidedly refreshing.” Speaking of Hawkins, 
here is a reader who doesn’t care for him (Charles 
M., Muscatine, Iowa), becoming rather keen to 
hear from the amateur inventor again. “And 
Edgar Franklin is simply great,” he says “ (when 
he doesn’t write about Hawkins). Still, after I 
haven’t heard anything from Hawkins for about 
three months, I begin to wonder what he is doing, 
and feel rather anxious to hear from him again.” 
And listen to this, oh, ye objectors to a certain 
serial that ran last summer: “If Franklin has 
any more like ‘Just Like Wyoming,’ hurry them 
aleng.’ The kicks about this particular story 
have rather mystified me. Untrue representations 
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of ranch life and the hero's failure to make good 
his bluff, have been named as the causes of dis- 
satisfaction with “ The Shooting at Big D,” while 
the fight against poverty of Roy Burns has been 
cited as a drawback to his “Handicap.” But 
with “Just Like Wyoming,” correspondents have 
simply declared that they didn’t like it, and let it 
go at that. Sometimes I wonder whether the fact 
that the eight prominent characters in the story 
all belonged to the so-called fashionable set had 
anything to do with detracting from the interest 
in them, It happens to be the only story we have 
ever run in which this was the case. 

And here’s a coincidence! The very next letter 
I picked up, after writing the foregoing, was from 
Guy Z. F., Washington, Indiana, who starts off in 
nautical fashion thus: “Aye, aye, sir, I am a 
lover of THE Arcosy and think her the best ship 
afloat, but such letters as J. N. S. writes from 
Chicago make my blood boil. Supposing ‘ Just 
Like Wyoming’ to have been a mistake (which 
it is not) is it possible that you, sir, do not dare 
make one mistake without being handed a lemon? 
Long live THE Arcosy, say I, and I am ready to 
fight all who condemn her.” 

T. V. A. R., of Detroit, Michigan, being a 
traveling man, likes our Amcrican city stories, as 
he is familiar with all those towns that have thus 
far been treated. He considers the Log-Book a, 
noteworthy feature, and Terhune is his favorite 
author, X. Y. Z. Olean, New York, enjoyed 
“The Sign of Fear,” “ Vengeance Burned Away,” 
and “War in the Cuban Canebrakes,” didn’t care 
for the finish to “The Shooting at Big D,” likes 
Terhune’s historical stories, and adds: “The 
only time I enjoy Hawkins is when I think he 
will be killed by his inventions.” C. M. J., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, thinks “Her Own Angel” the 
best story Te Arcosy has printed in six months, 
likes city tales and all kinds of hard-luck yarns, 
and doesn’t care for cowboy, Indian, frontier, or 
fantastic stories. E. E. R., Hamilton, Texas, who 
likes THE Arcosy from “kiver to kiver” and 
never misses a copy, protests against Terhune 
calling Travis “captain” instead of “colonel” in 
his ‘Hoodoo Fighter.” To all Texans, he writes, 
“Travis is Colonel, not captain, and we always 
spell it with a big C. Will you please have Cap- 
tain (?) Travis promoted a couple of steps.” To 
the mind of W. G. C., Winnipeg, the Log-Book 
is the best thing in THE Arcosy. He tries to 
stretch the magazine out over a month by reading 
two stories a night, and hopes the time will come 
when we will have THE ArGosy twice a month. 
But the time has already come when he can get 
The Cavalier every week. John J. T., Fort Will- 
iam, Ontario, first became acquainted with Tuer 
Arcosy through having a friend lend him a copy, 
always reads the Log-Book first, and likes all the 
stories. He wants us to continue to publish Haw- 
kins as fast as possible as they suit him O. K., as 
do also stories of the future and of the impossible 
kind. He will be glad to learn in this latter con- 
nection that I am now in correspondence with 
William Wallace Cook about a sequel to his 
“Round Trip to the Year 2000.” “After growling, 
as he himself phrases it, through three pages of 
letter-paper about various stories, Fred-B., of 
Toledo, Ohio, emerges. from his doldrums to wind 


up thus: “The Log-Book is fine and THE 
ArGosy the best ever. ‘Disentangled in Detroit’ 
is fine.” 
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The growth of heating 


Look through the new buildings 

all about you, in the planning 

and construction of which there 

is used the deepest thought for 

the comfort and convenience of AeA 
their occupants, and you will : hy 
find they are one and all thor- 

oughly, economically and sani- 

tarily warmed and ventilated by 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


OMES = 
im | oI 


But you don’t need to wait until you 

build a new house—why not comfort 

your present home by this ideal 

heating outfit? IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN 
Radiators are now so easily put in—not one-tenth the muss 
of papering or painting. Our simple aim—to build up an 
army of friends—satisfied users—has resulted in an astonish- 
ing increase in the annual sales of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators—until we have been obliged by the 
demand to also build factories in Canada, England, Germany, 


France, Italy and Austria. 


A No, 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and This world-wide manufacturing has enabled us to incorporate into our outfits the 
422 ft. of 38-in, AMERICAN aa cleverest ideas and practices of the skilled and scientific men of these great nations. 
diators, costing the owner $180, Nowhere else, in any line, can the public obtain better quality or greater value in 


mete use ae tne pasa ok heating devices. Investigate now! 

bought of any reputable, com- At present low costs of raw material and freight savings, our prices are most 
Pride cose or lahier nine. vee: attractive. IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators will make every ounce of 
freight, etc., which are extra, fuel yield the full volume of heat and distribute it evenly and genially where it is 
and vary according to climatic needed in every nook and corner of the building. To learn how to get better heat 
and other conditions. and more comfort for less money, send or ask for free book, “Ideal Heating.” 


We have also brought out the first genuinely practical, automatic, durable Vacuum Cleaner. The 
machine sets in the cellar, and ail the dirt it so thoroughly and perfectly gathers is drawn from the 
rooms through small iron suction pipes leading to big, sealed dust-bucket in cellar. The foul, germ- 
laden air, after the dust is removed, is vented out-doors. Put with utmost simplicity into any kind 
of old or new dwelling or building. The sole running cost adds but a few dimes to your monthly 
electricity bill. Ask for catalog of ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 


seen  AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY “eetssse"* 
tes ch hs cea co css cinch eda ls Ca as acs Ce sch ee sa cas cs ces ely 
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T was an idea that harnessed the tremendous power at Niagara, 


that had been going to waste for millions of years. 
It was an idea that came from /racuing— 
without the training the idea would 
never have been born. 


At this 
: plant, one 
. trained man 


throws a switch 


and thousands of horse- 

power are loosed to light 

cities, run railroads and operate 

j factories. Training is power— 

training is the element that makes the 
difference in men’s positions. 


The great engineer and the laborer were 

both put on earth with the same equipment of 

brains and_ intelligence. The engineer won success 
through training. 
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From Right Training 


| ; NS, x a. ” ie | If you lack 
4 oe ~~ training The 


International 


C orrespond- 
2 ence Schools 
give you the 
chance to get 
it now-—to 
get it quick- 
ly, and to ad- 
vance your 
position in 
life. 
No matter where you live or what education you have had 
the I. C. S. can help you. With this instruction, you learn 
just what you need to know about your chosen line of work. 


Use a small part of your a -4 
; ; * if | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Spare time pi epal Ing yourse Box 858, SCRANTON, PA. 
- Explain, without rurther obligation on my part, how 
- F . , : _ - | I can qualify for the position before which T mark x. | 
for big things equip youl self | Automobile Running Civil Service | 
with zdeas. Mine Forewian. Ghemist. 
. | Plumbing, Steam Fitting Languages sii I 
Revive your ambition right | ChitEngincer: | Building Contractor] | 
BS Textile Manufacturin Toot tal Dociootte 
now, by marking and mailing | StationaryEngineer| Commercial Hivstraing 
9 y fo) g | Telephone Expert Window Si etd | 
. . Mechan. Engineer Show Card Writing 
the coupon. That will bring Mechanieal Draftsman Advertising Man 
Sea © 1 | Bieceteat Emeincer| Hookkeeper | 
you all the information about l Agriculture Se ag eet | 
| ian xy ie for 4 Sagaatmpane | wookuamne 
10OW to train y ourse Or a | R. R. Construction ¥ soundry W ork | 
e ” € 
: ie. sd | English Branches Blae kemithing > | 
big man s Wor k. Gas Engineer Surveyor 
. | Foreman Plumber Poultry F: arming | 
7 3. i ion 
Many thousands of prosper i oe 
ous men owe their start to suc- Fy counation l 
cess and power to this coupon. | Strest and No | 


Make your start now. L. Sits State J 
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MID the richness of 

silken tapestry and 
storied marble, where taste 
is cultivated and commands 
the best — there is found 
unvarying appreciation of 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


Whether the service be 
simple or elaborate, this 
charming dessert confection 
is always appropriate and 
it always pleases. 


In ten cent tins 
_ Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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This 
May Be 
Just What 
You Need 


Beyond all question, some of 
the every-day beverages are 
harmful to heart, nerves and 
digestion. 


Many mothers refuse coffee 
and tea to their children, yet 
by strange inconsistency use 
these beverages themselves. 


In consequence, sooner or later, 
and according to the degree of 
natural strength of the individual, 
there comes a time when ill 
results are surely felt. 


Then, it is well to heed 
Nature’s warning. 


Every member of the family can drink 


POSTUM 


with certainty of benefit. 


A change from coffee and tea to Postum has proven a revelation of 
comfort to thousands, and the delightful flavour of this wholesome 
food-drink makes the change easy and pleasant. 


‘“There’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Loagied, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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“TEMHERE are imitations of "Porosknit" Under- 
wear. But you can be sure of the GENUINE 
—for it alone has the actual "Porosknit" label and 
unconditional guarantee shown below—a guarantee 
with no time-limit or quibble. Read it. 


The_ 


meats 


The absolute, exc proof of quality, of 
durability. "Porosknit lastic. "Porosknit" 
Union Suit | messy bulging at 


4nd stay buttoned. 
For BOYS 


25c 


“0c for Boys 


ving Styles 


= 2 4 Se SES SEN AROS 
Chalmers Guarantee. 


If, in your opinion, this garment, labeled as below, 


Be tt 
Sure Means 
It Has Genuine 
This Label “*Porosknit’’ 


Q REGUS. PAT. OFF. 3! 
a a Sse a a a 


fails to give you its cost value in underwear satisfaction, return it direct 
to us and we will replace it or refund your money, including postage. 
This guarantee applies to every genuine "Porosknit" garment not 
stamped "Seconds" or "Imperfect" across the "Porosknit" Label. 
Chalmers Knitting Company, Amsterdam, New York 
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Post Toasties 
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Crisp bits of Indian corn, 
cooked and toasted to an appe- 
tizing golden brown. 


pL Tag 
es 


ee et 
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Ready to serve direct from 
the package. 


BAN 


A. Minnesota woman writes: 


“I use Post Toasties because they are liked by all my family, 
making a convenient food to serve on any occasion. 

“JT use it for a breakfast food; then again with canned fruit or 
preserves, as a most delicious dessert for dinner or supper—each one 
desiring more. 

“My experience is, all who taste want more.” 


— anes 
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Post Toasties 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 
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as 
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Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. indsor, Ontario 


bi 
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The Friendly Sign of a 
Fretless Summer. 


MADE FOR THE 


iit i . | 
Hy é 
: : : : ‘ | 
| BEST RETAIL TRADE ae | 
i (Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. and Foreign Countries) i i ‘ a 
i . tf _ 


opGE the discomforts of warm days by | : 
wearing Loose Fitting B.V.D. Coat Cut I : 
Undershirts, Knee Length Drawers and | #* 
Union Suits (identified by the above Red a 
Woven Label). Buy them now, lest your 
dealer be “all out” of B.V.D. when the heat 
makes you feel “‘all in.” 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U.S. A., April 30th, 1907), 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00, and 
$5.00, the suit. 


B. V.D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and 
$1.50 the garment. 


The B. V. D. Company, New York. 
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he 
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Copyright 
‘The Company 


ILLINOIS — the Best Watch on 
Earth Now Sold on CREDIT 


For the first time in history the great genuine 
Illinois Watch is now sold by mail on the easy pay- 
ment plan. Noman or woman need be, nor should be, 
without a famous J/linois Watch. 

This is the greatest public triumph of a decade—a 
believed impossibility made possible. It will revolution- 
ize the watch business. Just think of owning the 
world-renowned Illinois, and paying for it as_ you 
please! For over 40 years the Illinois has been 
acknowledged the standard—the one great conspicuous 
watch value—the one watch chosen and worn by the 
great men and women of our nation. 


1 A Guarantee that Means Something 
Part for part—in accuracy, in wear, finish, beauty, 
quality of material and workmanship, and every other 
feature, the Illinois is superior to any other watch 
at any price. Both the makers and we stand back 
1 of this remarkable time-piece with an ironclad, legal, 
broad guarantee—a guarantee that means something 
—that protects you in every respect—that assures you 
of the best watch on earth. 


Largest Watch Distributors In The World 


Weare one of the largest direct, easy-payment, de- 
# pendable watch houses in the world. For over 35 years 
i we have sold all kinds of watches, and honestly can say 


Hi that we have never seen a watch—at any price—equal 


in quality to the marvelous //linois. 
How We Save You Money 
This famous Illinois will cost you less than in- 
ferior makes, sowhy not get the best for your money? 
This is indeed a profit sharing plan. Nowhere else can 


you buya genuine Illinois 
on credit—we are the ex- 
elusive credit distribu- 
tors. If you buy froma 
jeweler, you’llhavetopay 
cash. If youbuy from us, 
you'll get it on approval— 
youtake no risk—you have 
our guarantee andthe 
maker’s and youcan 

pay as youplease. 

No dealer any- 

where can un- 
der-sell useven 
for all cash on 
delivery. 
Free Boo! 
Ourfree, beau- 
tiful, profit- 
sharing book, S Z 
describing this Z Se 
great Illinois y epi 
watch — repro- 

ducing many : 
handsome styles. 
It’s worth own- 
ing. Getitat once 
and learn the ‘truth 
about watches— 
learn why an Il- | 
finois should be “™w 
in your posses- 
sion — learn how 
you can own oneon yourown credit terms. Send your address. 


The American Watch Company of St. Louis 
' Dept. 203 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sooner or later you will smoke a pipe 


Sure you will. Some day you’ll pack a load of Prince Albert in your jimmy and 
find out what real pipe-smoke is. And the sooner you do it the more fun you'll have. 
That’s how P, A. has started millions of men to smoking a pipe steady. In two 
years it has doubled the number of pipe smokers, made the pipe twice as popular. 
No tobacco could do that unless it had the goods. 


RINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


has everything—that is everything but the old sting and rankness. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue. No matter how long or how hard you go to 
it. The biter simply isn’t there. But the mellowness and rich tobacco 
fragrance and cool sweetness—say, you just naturally want to keep on 
smoking one pipe-load after another. 

P. A. is made by a patented, exclusive process that takes out the bite 
aud rankness—no other can be like it. Sold by all live dealers in 10c 
tins, 5c bags wrapped in weather-proof paper, handy for cigarette 
smokers, half-pound and pound humidors, 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. RIM bs 
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Kipling said, “A 
woman’s only a 
woman but a good 
cigar’s a smoke”’. 


We say, ‘A woman’s only a woman 
but Queen Quality’s the smoke’’. 

Your girl may go back on you but 
Queen Quality is always the same, 
tastes just right, burns just right and 
you can buy the Big Blue Bag fora 
nickel, everywhere. 


UEEN QUALITY 


TOBACCO 


It’s granulated tobacco—good in a 
pipe, but your brand forever after 
you've rolled it into a cigarette. 

Sixty Satisfying Cigarettes or Twen- 
ty Plentiful Pipefuls in every Big Blue 
Bag! 

And we can’t tell you in words how 
good it tastes; you'll find it out when 


you try it. 
Now then, Comrades, on to the 
nearest tobacco store! 
 Forward—March! 


Tobacco Co. 


American Tobacco Co. 
Successor 


I Want Some of 


THE BLAGK SHELLS 


Stand in front of your dealer and say that. 
Take what he hands you and give ’em a trial. 

You will not “guess they’re all right.” You 
will say, “Crackee! those BLACK SHELLS 
are the quickest and surest that ever came my 
way.” That’s what they all say. 

The improvements in BLACK SHELLS 


are big enough to count. Here are a few— 


| think ’em over: 


The Non-Mercuric Primer is better than the 


| old mercury-and-ground-glass kind, because it’s 


uniform, sure and quick. “The United States 
Government has discovered this and no longer 
uses mercuric primers for high explosives, fuses 
or small-arms ammunition. 

The Flash Passage (the hole in the head 
through which the flame passes from the primer 
to the charge) is 100% larger than in ordinary 
shells. “Chat means speed, and a fraction of a 
second counts when you’re stopping a bird on 
the wing. 

The BLACK SHELLS “are really water-proof— 
even a ducking won’t harm them. They’ll not stick in 
the barrel and they’Il not cut off. 

There are three classes of BLACK SHELLS: 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5/16 inch brass. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made. Has one-half-inch brass. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made. Has a long one-inch brass. 


Send for book about shells. If you enclose 10c we 
will send a beautiful colored poster, 20 x 30 inches, 
called'*October Days.” Sureto please everyshooter. 


()) USCARTRIDGE JCO> 


Dept. A LOWELL, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Wi lia ms 
Holder Top *32xiré 


The newest form of the famous Williams’ Shaving 
Stick. The stick is fastened firmly in the nickeled 
cap, which, when not in use, forms the top of the | 
©, nickeled box in which the stick is carried. When | 


in use, this « Holder Top” makes it possible to grasp 


_ the stick firmly until the last fraction is used. And : 
~ . ° e } 
| the fingers need never come in contact with the soap. | 
{ The ‘* Holder Top’’ Stick furnishes the same delightfully soothing and refreshing lather that has given i : 
| Williams’ Shaving Stick in the familiar Hinged-Cover, Nickeled Box its world-wide reputation. ' | 
| aa abet Si concert’ | 
| hinged- mainickeled box | 
| cover Williams’ Shaving Powder * 
/. box 


For those who prefer their shaving soap in 
powdered form, it answers every requirement 
of the most exacting shaver. A little powder | 
shaken on a wet brush produces, with a mini- |~ 
| mum of time and effort, a rich, thick, creamy 
lather. In a twinkling your face is ready for the 
razor. The non- -leaking, hinged-cover box, open- 
ing with a snap of the thumb, closing with the 
pressure of a finger, is the acme of convenience. 


The J. B. Williams Company, Glastonbury, Conn 


ee 
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3 Years to Pay 


for the Sweet-Toned 


Meister 


We Pay the Freight 


If the piano proves to be all we 
claim for it, and you decide to buy it, 
these are the terms of sale: 


$1.00 a Week or 
$5.00 a Month 


No cash payment down; no inter- 
est on payments—no extras of any 
kind. Piano stool and scarf free. Sold 
direct from the maker to you at a 
ecuaranteed saving of $100. 

SEND Now FOR OvR BEAUTIFUI, 
FREE CATALOQOC, which shows 
eight styles of Meister Pianos. 

Our resources exceed $4,000,000. We 


sell more pianos direct to» the home 
than any other concern in the world. 


Rothschild & Company 


Dept. 23-S Chicago, Illinois 


- On bond and 
other rough or hard 
finished papers when poor 
pens stumble and splutter, 


GPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


Show their 


Show their 
Making 


Spencerian Pen Steel specially 
tempered for highest elastic- 
ity. Carefully ground points 
glide smooth as velvet on the paper, 
Get the 12-pen Sample Card for 10c. 


Including 2 good penholders, 
polished handles. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 


ing reversible 
handle. 


“The Old Reliable” 


The best all around fishing 
rod made—good for anything 
ff from perch to muscallonge. It 

is made of exclusive “ BRIS- 
TOL” tool steel, hardened in 
oil and clock-spring tempered. 
CANNOT WARP. Handle is re- 
versible. Guides are all two- 
ring, non-collapsible. Tip has all- 
ways guide, which can never vet 
tangled up. ‘‘No.11” is 8% feet long and 
weighs 10 ounces. Joints measure 32 inches 
each. Comes with three styles of handle— 
maple at $4.50, celluloid at $5.00, cork at 
$5.50. Guaranteed three years, If your 
dealer can’t supply you write tous. Write 
for catalogue of this and other styles of 
« BRISTOL” Steel Fishing Rods. 


“FISH STORIES’? BOOK FREE 
Clever, fascinating little 
book of true’? and other 
fish stories. Real live ones 
that set your blood a-tin- 
cling with the fishing fever, 
Second edition now ready, 
Send for a copy today. 
Free with catalogue it 
requested, 


The Horton Mfg. Co. 


45 Horton Street 
Bristol, Conn. 
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5000 Bargains on Credit 


Make Your Home Attractive to Friends—A Comfort 
and Delight To Yourself—For a Few Pennies a Day 


Finest Guaranteed Quality and Credit free—no mortgage to sign—no in- 
terest—no extra charge of any kind. No red 
tape—no publicity—no delays after you order. We 
trust you no matter where you live or how little you 
earn. And you are protected on every purchase by 
the strongest guarantee ever made. You save from 
15 to 50 per cent and have the additional benefit of 
our OPEN CHARGE ACCOUNT CREDIT, which 
is strictly confidential. Select any of the 5000 bargains 
in our Great FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
and make a first small payment of just 25 cents or 
more, according to size of order sent. You receive 
the goods immediately and have the comfort and 
enjoyment of them in your own home while pay- 


ing a little at a time as you earn the money. 
Don'timiss this offer. 


Terms: $1.00 Cash—75 Cents Monthly 


This three-piece, artistic design Mission"Library Set is made of solid oak, beautifully finished 
in early English Imperial Leather Coverings, full set of tempered springs in chair and rocker. 

The tablelmeasures 24x34 inches, has magazine rack on each end, also an 8 inch book rack below. 
Price of this high quality, splendid full set is Only $9.85 —less than half the price you would pay at any 
retail store. Terms: $1.00 down and 7ic a month. This handsome, high-grade Library Set will be shipped 
to you promptly—no delay—upon receipt of $1.00. You can order from this announcement as well as from 
our catalog simply by sending first payment. 


“wa Get This New 1912 Catalogue 


Sr a ae 
Get it today. Save the dollars you would throw away yay ii dealers’ dealers’ profits. We show you how 
to save money on 5000 bargains. We sell them for credit at_less than half the dealers’ cash 
price. We offer you the cream of products of America’s Foremost Factories— goods that 
are reliable—goods we back up with the strongest guarantee ever made. 


30 Days’ Free Examination Guarantee 17° 27°,dctermined that our cus; 


tomers receive the fairest, squares 

deal they ever had. Every customer must be satisfied. You can get absolutely anything you 

want from our immense stock on 30 Days’ Free Examination in your own home — every 

cent of your money back in full, without a word or question, if you are not entirely satisfied 
in every particular. You are protected absolutely by our legal, binding guarantee. 


Save 15% to 50% on House Furnishings Over a million customers now 


es = HUY all their furniture and furn- 
ishings from us regularly at this great saving of from 15 per cent to 50 per cent on the easiest 
payment plan ever devised. We sell for less because our million. dollar resources (a!l our own 
capital—we do not do business on borrowed money, upon which interest would be paid) give us 
such a tremendous buying power—we take entire factory outputs at bargain prices for spot cash—that we can 
make prices to you in many cases as low as half what you would have to pay elsewhere. 


This big New 1912 Catalog is filled with beautiful illus- 

. trations in natural colors, with complete de- 
scriptions of over 5000 of ‘the greatest bargains 
ever placed upon the market. It tells you 
how to save money on the finest quality of fur- 
niture, carpets, rugs, curtains, chinaware, and 
every thing for the home. This free book tells 
you all about the largest, oldest and best 
known home furnishing concern in the world 
—S7 years of success—22 Great Stores—1,000,000 
regular customers. Send today for this big book 
that tells all about our Easy Payment Plan 
with 30 Days’ Free Examination Guarantee. 


EN }} It is absolutely free to you—sent by mail, post- 
No. 7B. | ; . paid, ina plain package. Don’t waste any more 


118 » Z~ money—send today and learn to buy right. 3 No.1B-119 


a ae 
New One ‘Motion COLLAPSIBLE GO-CART | BARGAIN ROCKER 7 clerant, comfortable rocker hasfound 


£ 1 a place in thousands of homes.+ It has a 
A great blessing for mother and child. Easily and quickly handled. Substan- i bli at and is upholstered in famous 
tially built and will never get out of order. Instantaneous—one fold as shown high, broad tufted back, large comfortable se P 


in illustration. All steel construction, covered with Imperial Leather, Soft, *‘Imperial’’ leather, with wearing qualities of, genuine leather. ren oe. 
easy seat, half inch rubber tires—$4.95. Sold in retail stores fur 5U to 73% tains ‘‘Monarch’’ steel spring construction. Ruffled front and sides. $5.75. 
more, All we ask is 50c down and 50c per month. Terms: 50c cash, 50c monthly. 


HARTMAN Furniture & Carpet Co. 3921 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Largest, oldest and best known home furnishing concern in the world. 


Established 1855-—-57 Years of Success 22 Great Stores—1,000,000 Customers 
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THE 


$10-a-Week Men 


Own Homes Like This 


A million men, with limited incomes, have fur- 
nished beautiful homes on our long-time plan. 

They paid us at least one-third less than the 
same things would cost in stores. They made 
their choice from over 8,000 articles. They had 
the goods sent on approval. And they paid as 
convenient—a little each month—by saving a few 
cents per day. 

Such a home complete, or anything in it, is 
open to you on this year-to-pay plan. 


Pay 3 Cents a Day 


Our new-style credit does away with all bother. 
There is no interest, no security, no red tape or 
publicity. It is simply an open account. The 
price is exactly the same as for cash. 

Goods are sent on 30 days’ approval. You keep 
them a month before deciding to buy. What you 
like and keep will be charged to you. You can 
pay as convenient—as low as 3 cents per day. 
One payment a month will do. 

This new plan of ours results from 46 years of 
selling to people on credit. 


3,031 Bargains 
in Our 1912 Book 


Our new book—just issued—pictures 3.081 new things 
for the home. Many of the pictures are in actual colors. 
It shows everything new in 


Furniture Silverware - 
Carpets Chinaware 

Rugs Talking Machines 
Draperies Sewing Machines 
Stoves Washing Machines 
Lamps Refrigerators 
Pianos Baby Cabs, etc. 


The prices run—as proved by actual comparison— from 
30 to 50 per cent below store prices, That is due to our 
enormous buying power, and to selling these things by 
mail. 

Just send us your name and address and this whole big 
book will be mailed you free, Also a separate book on 
Stoves and Ranges if you mention it. Write us now—a 
postal will do—and see what your home can have, 


Sricsek Man. Stam G@: 
1815 35th Street, Chicago 
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for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
¥ Sore Throat, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


“Used while you sleep.”” 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized (Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us, l0c in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St. ,New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


Not Imitations 


A marvelously reconstructed gem— 
the greatest triumph of the electric 
furnace. Looks like a diamond 
—wears like a diamond— will 
cut glass—stands filing, fire and 
acid tests like a diamiond—guar- 
anteed to contain no glass. 
Remoh Gems have no paste, foil 
or artificial backing—their brilliancy 
is guaranteed forever. One thirtieth 
the costof adiamond. These remark- 
able gems are set only in 14 Karat Solid 
Gold Mountings. Senton approval—your 
money cheerfully refunded if not perfectly 
satisfactory. It will be well worth your 
while to get our De-Luxe Jewel Book— 
yours for the asking. Cut out and 
mail the coupon below—or write a 
postal. Address 


Remoh Jewelry Co., 
415N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Remoh 
oa Jewelry Co., 
4{5N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send your De-Luxe Jewel Book. 


Sign 


AdATOSS..ccrcerceeere oon asecreraceenseerensenssasene y 4 
And 


F vait This 
Coupon Today 


CACY...0000. as seseuseasecaven:seeesenseseeoee 


ao 


State... 


fee YEE 
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hoot the 
irst Shots 


Out of the Window 


HAT is the very best thing to do when you find a burglar in the house, says 
Wm. P. Sheridan, famous detective, inthe Woman’s World Magazine. 
Arouse the whole neighborhood with shots! ‘These first two or three shots will - 

cause neighbors to jump to the ’phone and call the police. 10 oe : 
Save the rest of your shots in case the burglar attacks you. Shots % 
If your gun is a Savage Automatic, you will still have § or 9 shots in its magazine Quick 

for defense, after alarming the neighborhood. ‘That’s enough. Other self loading 


AIMS EASY AS 
POINTING YOUR 
FINGER 


me 


pistols haven’t any more shots than that ¢o degin with, while the best ‘* revolvers’? made FAMOUS 
have only six shots to begin with. ; . ' 7 SAVAGE RIFLES 
Any Savage can be loaded with 11 shots, and when empty, a fresh magazine of Send also for our handsome 
10 shots can be inserted in less than a second. ‘The Savage Automatic shoots one shot dree tile catalogue, explaining 
3 ll about the famous high 
to each and every trigger pull. 2 25 . ins 
J . cs ae . ower Savage rifles d th 
Any woman who shoots it once loses her fear of firearms forever. well known Tine of Savage oS 
x ee 3 caliber rifles. 
MORE ADVICE: “THE TENDERFOOT’S TURN Savage Arms Company, 864 
Send 6c in stamps for books telling just what to do if you wake up and find a Savage Ave., Utica, New 
P: & © York 


burglar in your ree7—advice given by best authorities, taken from magazines, etc. 


THE NEW SAVAGE avromatic 


Write for 
FREE Book 


Just a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, ata cost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washe 


1900 Water Motor Washer Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Can bi d with] (= ; 
ny water tap int a Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 


any water tapi 
The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
PES with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
jon the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 
|washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
,a lever, and the washer does the wringing. All 
‘so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 
i ° 
A Self-Working Wringer Free 
A Py h 
With Every Washer! Were 
‘Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 
No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the 
finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 D tI TRIAL OFFER| 
Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can't be done. The free book proves that itean. But we 
do not ask you to take our word for it. We offer to send a 190) Motor Washer on abso- 
Jute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not a cent of secur. 
ity—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all weclaim for it. A postal 
‘card with your name and address sent to us today will bring you the book free by re- 
turn mil. All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO.,5056 
Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian 
Yr -ouce Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. (23) 
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which explains the danger of unsanitary, germ 
infested, zinc lined refrigerators, that poison 
milk and other foods. Zine lined refrigerators are: 
positively dangerous because the zine corrodes and 
forms zinc oxide, a virulent poison. Damp, poorly in- 
sulated refrigerators, with poor air circulation, are 
equally dangerous. Many families have traced cases 


of serious illness to their unsanitary refrigerators. 

This handsomely illustrated 52 page book gives a vast 
amount of valuable information about refrigerators that 
We will gladly send you a copy free on 
It also tells why the celebrated 


you should know. 
request. 


zi McCray Refrigerators 


keep all food fresh, untainted and healthful. You ought to 
know why the McCray Patent System of Refrigeration and Air 
Circulation gives a dry, clean, thoroughly sanitary refriger- 
ator, free from all odors, germs or poison. The book explains. 
McCray Refrigerators are made in all sizes for every pur- 
pose, and are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. They 
can be arranged for icing from the rear porch so that the ice- 
man need not enter the house, and can be equipped with spec- 
ial ice water cooler, racks for wine, beer, mineral water, etc., 
and other special features if desired. 


We also send any of the following catalogues free on request: 
No. 88 Regular Sizes for Residences. 
No. A. H. Built-to-Order for Residences. 
No. 49 for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions, 
No. 68 for Grocers. 
No. 72 for Florists. 
No. 59 for Meat Markets. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 
401 Lake St. Kendallville, Ind. 
Branches in all Principal Cities. 


nes 


“My Feet Were Just 
Aching for TIZ” 


Let Your Poor, Tired, Chafed, Tender Feet 
“Spread Out” Gloriously in 


aa 


a feelin’! Wonder- 
for your feet!” 

Just take your 
shoes off, and then 
put those weary, 
shoe-crinkled, achy, 
corn-pestered, bun- 
ion-tortured feet of 
yours ina TIZ bath. 
Your toes will wrig- 
gle with joy. ‘They’li 
look up at you and 
almost talk, and then 


“Just couldn’t 
wait to take 
my hat off!” 


dive in that 
bath! Yes, 
life to feet. 


TIZ is 


there’s 


good as, TIZ never 
had a foot in a TIZ 
bath, 

When your feet 
ache, get tired, swol- 


just try TIZ. Your feet will just feel fine ; also your corns, bun- 
jons®and callouses will disappear. You will be able to wear 


smaller shoes, too; your feet will keep cozy ; they’ll never be ; 


frost-bitten, never chilblained. 

TIZ operates under a new principle, drawing out all the 
poisonous exudations that make feet sore, corny and tired, 
There's nothing else like TIZ, so refuse any imitation. 

TIZ, 25 cents a box, sold everywhere, or sent direct, on re- 
ceeipt of price, by Walter’Luther Dodge & Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Recommended by all Drug Stores, department aud general stores, 


a Bath of TIZ! | 


“O, O, glory, what | 
ful what TIZ will do | 


they'll take another | 
TIZ | 


‘The man or woman | 


len, tender or sore, | 


Want New Suit? 


It will cost you nothing, it is positively yours if 
you act at once. Everybody needs clothes, your 
friend, neighbor or acquaintance will buy of you. 
The easiest thing in the world. Show our up-to- 
| date line of woolen samples—our 
extremely low prices — beautiful 
fashion plates and the profit on 
two orders will pay for your suit 
Hundreds have started in a goo. 
paying business—why not you? 
Big Outfit Free! \Ve give you a 
much larger selection, a bigger 
and better line of samples, make 
lour prices lower than any other 
‘house in the U. S. Our system 
insures a better fit, better work- 
| manship and quicker service. We 
guarantee a perfect fit, take all 
(risk and ship on approval. We 
want Live Men torepresentus. Our 
agents make as high as $15.00 a 
day. Take up the clothing busi- 
ness as a side line, You need no 
money or experience. We fur- 


nish everything to start. 
FREE! Complete sample outfit, including big assortment 
. of cloth samples, latest fashions, tape measure 
| and special offers that will surprise you. Write today. 
This is a wonderful opportunity to make some money, 


CAPITOL TAILORS 
| 351 Capitol Building 


CHICAGO 
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Don’t fail 
to see the name 
Ostermoor woven in 
the edge, also this osTERMOOR 
trade mark sewn on the end. 


They are your guarantee of America’s stand- 
ard high-grade mattress—the Ostermoor which 
brings comfortable, nerve-and-body-resting sleep 
to millions. 


The Ostermoor method, used and controlled 
exclusively by us, buc/ds a mattress that keeps 
its inviting softness indefinitely, never mats or 
packs, and never needs re-making. Three gen- 
erations of service proves this statement. 


Write for Big 
FREE Book 


4'6" wide, 45 Ihs., $15. With Samples 
In 2 parts, 50c extra Get it whether you're think- 
Dust-proof Satin Finish} ing of buying an Ostermoor 
Ticking, $1.50 more | or not. It should be read 
be elon in every household. Just 
drop a postal, 


Ostermoor 


void imitations; 


bide once trade mark, M at t re Ss S 


When necessary we'll 

shipamattress,express ,,,, , 

pag oad eee he Built— S] 5 
ay check or postal or- a” 

der is received. Packed Not Stuffed 6 
so it reaches you clean, 

dry, shapely. Money 

back if not satisfied 


after thirty nights’ trial. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
110 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather 
& Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
Best blue and white tick, 


i) 


Or Two Pipes and My Handy Pocket Lighter 
Cigar Lighter for $1.00 


SMORF 2RS talk about the flavor, aroma and smoothness & 
of tobacco, I know tobacco—so listen to me. A lot of 

that flavor, a lot of that aroma and a lot of that smooth- 
ness is made or killed by the pipe you smoke. Tknow 
men who have spent years trying to find a pipe they could 
smoke—and who today consider my scientifically-made 
Anti-Nicotine Pipes simply wonders! Some of them have 
actually given up other forms of smoking. 


My Pipes Kill the Poison—lImprove the Smoke Closed Open 
Here’s my original Anti-Nicotine Pipe at the top of this 
advertisement, and my new Anti-Nicotine Initation Cala- eo gine erred, 
bash Pipe is at the bottom. In both these pipes I put the “Pipes 
famous bow] that does the work—that makes the nicotine ‘a 
disappear, This bow] is made of a material asold as the Babylonians, a special 
composition like clay, first discovered by the ancients. This material while as 
hardas any clay, has a peculiar porous quality—just like the finest meerschaum 
—which «bsorbs the nicotine, keeps it out of your system and uses it to give 
the pipe a beautiful meerschaum coloring. I know that my special low price 
cannot blind you to the quality in these pipes. I know that the value to your 
health and the enjoyment derived from these perfectly-made pipes, wlll get 
me twenty more customers every place that I send one now. 


Any Three for a Dollar 

Above is my popular claw design--the kind you see at the rich men's clubs, And below T show 
my new imitation Calabash, modeled after the original African Calabash Gourd, graceful and 
highly finished, trimmed in German Silver and containing my new removable bowl of special 
material. The claw design colors like the finest Meerschaum; the Calabash colors and looks 
EXACTLY like the genuine African article, which gells anywhere from $3.00 up, With them 
there is no Iirning the tongne--no charred wood fumes--no disgusting odor--and yon do not have 
te “break thei in.’? Any three for a dollar. Choose two of one design and one of the other, or 

all three of the same--just as you desire. I will sell these pipes to you at 40) cents each or 
three for adollar, Order now--if you are not entirely gatistied, your money will be 
returned cheerfully. Send the Coupon NOW, 
My handsome illustrated 1912 Smokers? 
Book sent FREE with every order. 


H, Men es The Smoker’s Friend 
g 3 664 Menges Bidg., St.Louls, Mo. 
= Se eae eee eS 


COUPON —Cut out and mail today i 


Claw is Desien A, Calabash is Design B, 
H. MENGES, 664 Menges Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. § 


Enclosed find 40c for one, $1.00 for three of your Anti 
Nicotine Pipes, or for two pipes and one Pocket-Light- 
er. Please send Design A « Design B 


Name.... 
Address 


« State....ee. 


repair- 
ing. 


2:53 ce oe ee a 
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SNe IN EACH TOWN 
r NY a and district to ride and 
= Ns, exhibit a sample 1912 


Model ‘“‘Ranger”’ bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. Write at 
once for full particulars and special offer. NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of 
your bicycle. Weship toanyone, anywhere in the U.S. wrthout a cent deposit in advance, prepay 
freight, andallow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 
you may ship it back to usat our expense and vow zeill not be out one cent. 


\ 5 Pp a 

a LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one small profit 

' above the actual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen’s profits by 

buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycie or 

Ma pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard of 

factory prices and remarkable special offer. 

lYOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our superb models at 

the wonderful low prices we can make you, We sell the highest grade 

bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We are satistied with $z.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE 

DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

4 SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 

at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

TIRES COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the 
5 & bicycie line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our 

Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal 

to geteverything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. F31, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Save $8 


Suit or 
Overcoat 
Direct 
from Mill 


. i Popcorn 


awn | Crispette Machine 


his machine made mea rich man, 
18 to $3 - 
$ $ 0 If you go at it as I did, you can make a lot of money. 


I stand ready to help you make good; if you have business 
hopes—if yow’re anxious to make money—write me today. 
‘ ‘ I'll tell you just how I went about it—how you can do the 
OUR suit or overcoat, made by us, same. 

will have the New York City look If-you follow instructions you should make more money 
and you save the retailer’s profit. this Summer than you ever dreamed of, at fairs, parks, 
The materials are fine, the tailoring resorts, carnivals, etc., or on street corners, in small stores, 


windows, etc. Youcan start at home if you wish. 
handsome and we guarantee to fit and 
please you. We pay express charges. 


Our handsomely illustrated book contains a 
wide variety of fine woolen samples from which People buy and buy and buy popcorn Crispettes because 
to choose. A post card request brings it to you of the taste. They’re so different—so tasty and tempting— 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CoO. folks want more and more of them. 
211 Main Street Somerville, N. J. At least investigate. Y,ook into the proposition. Get my 
story, and the story of other men who are making money 
with a Long Popcorn. Crispette Machine. Write today. 


Write for 
FREE 
Style Book 
and 
Samples 


Every time you take in a nickel 
you make almost four cents profit 


W. Z. LONG, 467 High Street, Springfield, Ohio 


The reason is this: They are built like Government Torpedo 
Boats, of tough, puncture-proof steel plates, pressed to rigid 
form and so securely joined together that a leak is impossible. 
The Mullins Steel Boats are guaranteed against puncture— 
ees tee —warping—drying out—opening seams 
—and NEVER REQUIRE CALKING. 

MOTORS: The Loew-Victor 4-Cycle and Ferro 2-Cycle. Light—powerful— 


simple—can be operated by the beginner—start like automobile motors—one 
man control—never stall at any speed—exhaust silently under water. 


We also manufacture a complete line of steel hunting and fishing boats 
—row boats—cedar canvas-covered canoes. 


Our beautiful book, illustrated in colors, is free. 


THE W.H. MULLINS CO., 
324 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio Famous Yale and Harvard Model Canoes 
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Deaf People 
Hear Whispers 


With Common-Sense Ear Drums 
—“ Wireless Phones for the Ears ” 


For twenty years the Common- 
Sense Ear Drums have been giv- 
ing good hearing to hundreds of 
thousands of deaf people, and 
they will do the same for all 
who try them. 


Every condition of deafness or defective hearing 
is being helped and cured, such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, Thickened 
Drums, Roaring and Hissing Sounds, Perforated 
or Partially Destroyed Drums, Drums Wholly De- 
stroyed, Discharge from Kars—no matter what the 
cause or how long standing the case may be, there 
is hope of good hearing for all the afflicted deaf. 

The Common-Sense Kar Drum is made of a 
soft, sensitized material, comfortable and safe to 
wear. They are out of sight when worn, and 
easily adjusted by the wearer. 

Good hearing brings cheerfulness, comfort and 
sunshine into the life of the lonely deaf. 

Our Free Book, which tells all, will be sent on 
application. Write for it today to 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
168 Todd Building 


More Men Wanted 
Write Today We want more 


men right away 
and will pay you big money — 
more money than you ever 
thought of making before. 
Show our magnificent line of 
samples and nifty styles aid 
the orders will come in a 
hurry. Exclusive territory 
open now. Don'tdelay. Let 
us explain how to get a mag- 
nificent suit FREE. Write today. 


Let Us Start You 
In Business 


Be your own boss! Start a 
money-making businessof your 
own. No money, no experience 
needed. Youcan never getahead 
onasalary. We'llstait youina 
business of your own— give you 
an opportunity to make big money 
—makeit easily and quickly. Write at once. 


EARN $30 to $50 a WEEK 


Yes, and then some. Agents make from $1,800.00 to 
$4,000.00 ayear. Youcandothesame. Oryoucan keep 
your present position and earn $50.00 to $75.00 a month 
on the side. Notrouble at all in taking orders. Nice, 
clean, easy work—short hours—big money. 


Write Today Get full particulars of this ex- 


ceptional offer right away. 
Just send a post card or letter and we will tell you all 
about it — will send all accessories for taking orders — 
FREE. Latest styles—finest fabrics. Start in to make 
big money rightaway. Write at once— now. 


The Fidelity Tailors 651 South Fifth Avenue 


Dept.1074 Chicago 


(18) 


Louisville, Ky. | 


and We Ship You This 
Superb Rocker! 


Yes, only 50c and we 


5 0 C ship you this magnificent 


Rocker. Only 50c down and then 50c per month—$4.85 
in all for this handsome piece of furniture. Positively 
the greatest bargain ever offered here or at any other 
place. Write for free catalog and bargain list today. 
We defy any house in America to equal our stupendous 
offers. You can see for yourself what an elegant rocker 
thisis. It is madein American Quarter-sawed oak fin- 
ish. Large with high back. Handsomely upholstered. 
Profusely carved back, front posts and under-seat. Up- 
holstering throughout in best grade Boston Leather, 
beautifully diamond tufted. Steel spring seat with 
ruffled edge. Shipped from factory. Ne. A1268, This 
rockeris only one of the special bargains we are now 
giving. Send for this bargain list today. 


Easy Payments 


The great house of Straus and Schram, with a 


proud quarter century record, endorsed by the 
greatest bank, will trust you and allow you to buy any 
article on easiest monthly payments. If you want any- 
thing in rockers, chairs, bedsteads, carpets, rugs, cur- 
tains, washing machines, crockery, silverware, baby 
carriages, go-carts, Men’s, Women’s and Children’s apparel, 


stoves, ranges or any other article of housefurnishings, don’t 
fail to get our sensational easy terms. 


E ie E E Special Bargain 


List and Catalogs 
Don’t wait a minute before sending for our great 


bargain catalog and special monthly bargain list. 
Bargains which are positively as- 
tounding; bargains which simply 


0 ell ell 


cannot bemet by ourcompetitors 
because of our stupendous buying 
and manfacturing facilities. 


Write Today, Don’t Wai 


Send the free coupon, a postal 
or letter—but send right now. 
Take advantage of these 
special offers while they 

last. This month only. 
So hurry. Just your 


FREE COUPON 


A sinus & SCHRAM (Inc.) 
Dept 9074 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentiemen: Please send me free 
and prepaid your big bargain lists 
—also the catalogs I have marked with 
X. No obligations on me whatsoever. 


name and address on General House Stoves & 
postal or letter and we Furnishings Ranges 
will mail, sree. snd Ladies’ Men’s 
postpai our eatalog ff Lj 
and bargain list. Clothing Clothing 
STRAUS AND : 

MY NAME AS) swans ceewananc ean ‘ 

TOL 


SCHRAM (inc.) 
Deoe, Mid Any address. is 
CHICAGO 


If you would like to have the rocker shipped 
at once send only 50 cents, 
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Don’t Doctor Corns 
With Steel 


Don’t pare them. That just removes Now you simply apply this plaster. It is 
the top layer. It leavesthe done in a jiffy. The pain instantly stops, 
main part to grow. and the corn is forgotten. 


A slip of the blade may This wonderful wax gently loosens the 
meaninfection. Sometimes corn, In two days the whole corn, root and 
a dangerous infection. branch, comes out. No soreness, no dis- 

This form of home comfort. 
surgery should be ended 
forever. 

A few years ago a chem- Fifty million corns have been removed 
ist invented the B&B wax inthis way. Millions of people know it. 
—the heart of the Blue-jay Justtry ityourself, and never again will you 
plaster. let corns cause you pain. 


Please don’t doubt it. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (159) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


ul 


Land the Job You Want 


How HIS invaluable, cop righted book positively teaches 
tl the Job Wat T you how in four hours. Written by an expert 


business counsel, especially for office workers, book- 
keepers, clerks, Stenographers and saleamen. Helpful 
to others. Indorsed and highly recommended by edu- 
cators, employers and every owner, The only book 
ever written that red eaches you—how to answer 
ning jetter of application 
gives exact wording and model forms)—how to gain 
an interview—how to secure a desirable position— 
how to make good—how to win promotion—how to 
Ryder & Company get a raise in pay—how to change from one situation 


to another to better your chances for success, etc., etc. 
. SPRING BLOSSOMS— with complete, detailed, understandable instructions, ee 
with their freshness and fragrance — may be This Book Must Pay for Itself 


Price‘1.25 


compared with woman’s rarest gift—a beautiful All we ask is that you send 25c, silver to show good faith and help de- 
: f skinis fray expense. We send the book to you, post paid, by return mail. You 
complexion, That velvety smoothness KIN 1S pay the balance, $1, after you prove by test and experience that the book 
¢ does for you, personally, exaetly what is claimed for it. You have nothing 
feces ei) ae of Amero ‘ to lose and everything to gain. Be prepared to land the first position that 
lat wondertu adheren et 1n- comes to your notice, If you don’t need the book, order for some friend 
visible boon Pe women : ay who does. Write name and address plainly, , 
know. The same dependable # : RYDER & CO., Publishers, Portland, Oregon 
toilet requisite for over 4o yrs. : : QUE WHITE GE M S IMPORTED 
Refuse Substitutes ™~ y VALLEY from FRANCE 


Theymay bedangerous, Flesh, White, 
PinkorCream,50c, a box of druggists 
orby mail, Send L0c.fora sample bow. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 


French Perfumers, Dept. 41. 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, oJ] 


SEE THEM BEFORE PAYINC! 


These gems are chemical white sapphires 


I s —LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass, Jirilliancy 


guaranteed 26 years. All mounted in 14K solid gold 

diamond mountings. Willsend youany style ring, pin or 

stud for examination—ail charges prepaid—no money in advance. 
Write today for Free illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., D702 Saks Bldg., Indianapolis,Ind. 


Complete With Engine, Ready.to Run 
18-20-28 and 27 ft. bozts at proportionate prices. All launches tested and fitted with 


iMag nificent Steel Launch $96 


Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed controlling lever—simple: ngine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyonecan run it. The Safe Launch—abso- 
lutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. ll boats fitted with air-tight compartments—-can- 
not sink, leak or rust. We are sole owners of the patents for the manufacture of rolled steel, 
lock- seamed steel boats. Orders filled the day they are received. Boats shipped to every 
partof the world. Free Catalog. Steel Rowboats, $20. (83) 
MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT CO.,. 1200 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich., U. S. Ae 
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Learn 
“Hip-Fit” 
Comfort |= 


Away With Suspenders and Belts 


The Widest detail STANFORD OHIP-FIT” 


is #¢g@ in the ma- 
king of these The Invisible Trousers Supporter 
S Hair tis: [Every Makes trousers fit snugly around 
< oe, Siig waist, assuring neat, commanding 
part is re-inforced and graceful carriage. 
bevond seeming Keeps the shirt down, adding to 
, 1 your tidy appearance, 
need, The very thing for boys as well as 
mien, as it prevents round shoulders. 
Elastic in it gives to every move- 
= : f ment allowing the natural free use of the be ty: 
Some with high fold or low fold collars ‘Thousands in use aZ/ giving perfect satisfactior n—no boy or man wi ill 


es ae wear suspenders or belts again after once trying ‘‘ Hip-Fit.’ 
attached— others with collars separate. If your tailor or dealer cannot supply you send us your waist 


Made of Flannels, Twills, Chambrays measure and $1.00 and we will promptly fill your order. Your 
if mer Saoe money back if you are not satisfied. 
Madras, Percales, Soisettes. Breast We make a special stout size ‘‘ Hip-Fit’* to order which also acts 


as a perfect avdominal supporter—ask us about it. 


HIP-FIT MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY 
60B Grand St. New York 


pockets, double lapped seams and but- 
tons sewed on to stay. 


Prices, 50c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 
Sold through dealers only. 


The Chas. Alshuler Mfg. Co. 


Makers 
1201 14th Street Racine, Wis. 


Tailors and dealers invited to 
write us for literature and 
liberal terms to the trade. 


3 Custom Shirts for $5. 00 


HY wear a misfit shirt when you won’t wear 

misfit clothes? The comfort and satisfac- 

tion of a shirt that cannot bind the arms, bulge in 

the bosom, ‘‘pucker’’ across the back, is worth 

twice as much as we ask; for our ‘3 for $5” 

offer is no greater than you pay for ordinary ready- 
made shirts. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


I send you measurement blank with rules, I send you the finished 
shirts express prepaid. No ready-made shirts in my shop, but facili- 
ties for quick delivery of the highest grade of custom work. Write 
for my sample book. (Higher priced fabrics, too.) No agents. 


Clarence E. Head, (Master of Shirtcraft) 
111 Aurora Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


JUST PULL THE BELT 
d 
Prof. Chas. Munter’s 


Trade Mark N U L | F E Patented 


DOES THE REST 
FOR EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD WEARING IT 
NULIFE 
COMPELS DEEP BREATHING 
TRAIGHTENS round shoulders, expands the chest and develops the lungs, 
reduces the abdomen, supports the entire body and prevents tired feeling. 
Slim people developed, stout people reduced, short people increased, with- 
out any effort or injury. Gives every man an erect military carriage, every woman the perfect curv ed lines of beauty demanded 
by health and fashion. Makes children grow strong and erect without attention. 


Special Offer to Readers of this Magazine. Send me $2.00 at once, with your height, weight, chest measurement and sex, 
and I will send you my latest and best model NULIFE, prepaid, and Guarantee You Instant Bodily Improvement. 


Address PROF. CHAS. MUNTER, No. 54 Nulife Building, 13-15 West 34th Street, New York City 
Aly illustrated book, ‘‘Self-Development Without Exercise,’ sent to you Free upon request. Agents wanted everywhere. 
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Breathe this Soothing Antiseptic Air; Heal the Sore, Inflamed 
Membrane, and Destroy the Microbes that Cause Catarrh 


YOMEI is made from Australian Eucalyptus and some Listerian antisepties. It contains 

no cocaine, opium or other harmful or habit-forming drug. The HYOMEI treatment is 

so suceessful that money will be refunded if it doesn’t give satisfaction when used for 
eatarrh, eatarrhal deafness, croup, coughs and colds. 

Complete outfit (as illustrated), whieh includes inhaler, $1.00. If you now own an inhaler, 
you can get an extra bottle of HYOMEI for 50 cents. Sold by pharmacists everywhere. 
VAPOR TREATMENT In conjunction with the inhaler, use this vapor treatment as 
directed before retiring: Into a bowl of boiling water pour aseant 
teaspoonful of HYOMEI; cover head and bowl] with a towel and breathe for five minutes the 
soothing, healing, antiseptie vapor that arises. Small trial bottle free on request from 


BOOTH’S HYOMEI CO., Box G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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News for theMan 4) AACR 
with aMarine Engine | So simple, a child can take a stone out 


and set another in, in a minute’s time. 
TEN pins for the price of ONE, 
Install a Baldridge Reverse Gear in your boat (between | The set, consisting of ten beautiful stones: 
engine and propeller)—and increase a hundred-fold iental Opal, Chinese J: ‘oral, Mineral Matrix, 
the pleasures you find in motor boating. died Erte i lie aacmisis aie 
‘ rs . Oriental Golden Green Pearl, Turquoise Matrix, 
Simply by moving a single lever you can control your boat at anda setting, sent post-paid for $1.00. 
will, run up to the dock, pick up a mooring, stop, go ahead, 
reverse (at full speed in emergencies), 
—all without stopping your engine. 
Don’t buy or use a motor boat without 
a “‘Baldridge,’’ if you value your safety 
andcomfort. Nearly 12,000 joyful users & 
praise the reliable ‘* Baldridge.'’ 
If not at your dealer’s, send for 
FREE BOOK. Interesting from 
cover to cover. 


THE BALDRIDGE GEAR CO. 
6GS8OW. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich: 
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DO Gold Watch, $2.00, Gent's size. Every- 

anteed, Composition that looks and wears 
old, Result of half century ofexperiment- 
ing by eminent experts. Send for descriptive cirenlar 
A. PAL’S, manufacturer, 25 E. 14TH St., N.Y. City 
Agents wanted. Willsell STATE rights. 


 igaeeaner area 


toa better edge than when new. 
The ‘Victor Automatic’’ sharp- 
ens blades perfectly. Keen, vel- 
vety edge, makes shaving adelight. Fitted 
with fulllength, extra wide, specially treated 
honing and finishing strop. Solved the shaving 
troubles for thousands of satisfied users. 


KCUC BIG MONEY, Liberal commissions. 
motorcycle. AGENTS foe making 300 sales weekly. 


VALE construction shows | Write today. The Victcr Specialty Company,640 Victor Bldg., Canton, 0. 


more drop forgings than are|| MARINE ENGINES 


in any other motorcycle. 


You will find only in the Wale all of these $60 to $500 Lyle jc aoe 


B new and vital marks of a 1912 motorcycle : 5 
8 yin, Studded Tires Kclipse Free Engine pone More's Standard Two-cycle Marine Motor. 
Clutch, Eccentric Yoke, Full High Forksides, en sizes; one, two and three cylinders; 3 to 25 
aun Anchored Handlebars, and Muffler horse ve bas Ppp ade Peete 
Dut-Out. -page Practical Treatise on Marine 
Engines free—a valuable reference book. 


Ask for detailed information about the four Yale 
1912 models, ranging from 4H.P.to 7H.P. Yale THE FERRO MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO 
121 Hubbard Avenue, Cleveland ‘ 


‘Twin. 
Agents in principal Cities and Ports. 


_THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1716 Fernwood Ave., Toledo. 
SCOTCH CALABASH PIPES [ Fri, s,s or Make $20 a Day 
for $1, postpaid. __| with our wonderful Champion Picture Ma- 


1912 The Yale’s «$1 


advanced and distinctive features 
for the new year furnish the basis || | 
for your judgment of a real 1912 


Why kill yourself b ki stron - es fi 
fie? "You = eet a Scotch Catan chine. Takes, develops, finishes photo in 
bash that absorbs all nicotine and poi- leptin pou em nets No daricy Conds 
Mor pony ora a cool, sweet seake: and Buttons are all the rage! You coin morey 
oney back if you are not satished. anywhere. Small divestments big prefits. Be 
your own boss. Write for Free Book Testimonials etc. 
THE ROYAL PIPE CO. AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO Co. 
212 Broad Street Nashville, Tenn. 555 Nehoc Bik., Dept, B-555, Chicago, Ill. 
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Learn Trap-S Shooting 


$2.00 


The best that 
money can buy. 
No safety razor 
at any price 
surpasses the 


U.S. R. The 


“The Sport Alluring” 


blades are good 
blades. They 
co their work. 


for 
Men and Women 


Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. Second 
only to Base Ball as a National Sport. 


SARE 
RVAWZAOIRS 


Other styles, One Dollar and Three Dollars. 
Any dealer can get them for you, or we can 
send them postpaid. Ask for our booklet. 


UNITED SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
483 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


A large picture of the above scene (17”x12”), in 
8 colors, for framing, sent on receipt of 14¢ in 
stamps. Ask for Free Booklet No. 239, ‘The 
Sport Alluring,’ profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures of royalty and celebrated Americans Trap- 
Shooting, and ‘‘ Hints to Beginners.” . 
DUPONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 

Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
Established 1802 


| DROP DEAD ONES. AWAKE! LEARN the NEW WAY 
GRAB THIS NEW INVENTION! 
THE 20th CENTURY WONDER Lp 
Get started in an honest, clean, reliable, denieoentete ao, " 
business. Sold on a money-back guarantee — 
1 by this new inveation. “The BILACKSTON 
CHENK for the home. No ¢ 
all, No competition. New 
kheadts Wrinkles, rounds ou 
ys Endorsed by leadi 


MAKE MONEY HERE 


WA TER row ER Vv Act 
to opera Lasts life-time. 
That's why it’s 
e or body and by 
Listen: "1 “8 orders first day.” 
es, “lam making $19.00 per d 99 Shea, “ First order 
orn, Ta,, orders eight d i ‘i 
of 5 demonstrations.” War 
“ship 6 dozen by firste 
sone dozer, then 2 dozen, next Sy 
y. Says “ Best article he ever saw for merit and 
Territory with protection 
Rest agent’s article ever 


doctors and 


{ 
| any part 
| 

| Margwar a 


) 12, secon 
} month, 
orders 


Ley 
tarted wit 
s 3 mach 


yeInaking.”? No experience necessary. 
given free to active workers. Nothing in the world like 
invented, We ownall U.S. and 
foreign patents. Big book en- 
titled, The Power and the Love | 
of Beanty and Health’? Free. 
=, Investigate now, today. A Postal — 
will do. A big surprise awaits © 
you. Address 


BLAC KSTONE MG. ee 


“20% DOWN—10% PER MONTH _ 
Why wait for your Diamond until you have Me the phic? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. Lyon’s Diamonds are guar- 


Re 2132 ‘anteed perfect blue-white. A written guarantee accompanies each 
ome #60. Diamond. All goods sent prepaid for inspection. ne discount for 


ad) D> cash. Send now for catalogue No.10 Established 1843 


ae is sat & CO., 71-73 Nassau Sth Ye 
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“MARCH 23 FOR YOURS” 


The Cavalier Weekly 


on this date and read the opening instalment of the 
Prince and Princess of Mystery Stories, 
. entitled 


‘The Honeymoon Detectives 
By ARNOLD FREDERICKS 


This powerful story revolves around an effort to recover a 
million francs, to say nothing of the dazzling reward that the word 
“honeymoon” suggests. The action of the story takes place in 
Paris, and the hero is an American. Each chapter is a series of 
complications, with plenty of action and excitement. 


52 NOVELS A YEAR 


52 novelettes, and 500 to 800 short stories! That’s what you'll get 
if you read THE CAVALIER WEEKLY regularly. No other magazine 
in the world will supply you with so many good stories in a year. 
Among the big list of popular writers who contribute to the new 
weekly are Louis Joseph Vance, Mary Roberts Rinehart, George 
Allan England, Garrett P. Serviss, Frank L. Packard, Fred Jack- 
son, Albert Dorrington, Edgar Franklin, Gilbert Riddell, Lloyd 
Osbourne, Albert Payson Terhune, and others. 


Remember, “The Honeymoon Detectives,” by Arnold Freder- 
icks, is the novel that starts in THE CAVALIER WEEKLY for March 
23—on your dealer’s news-stand March 21. 


TEN CENTS A COPY 
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‘The first man in each 
locality who buys a 1012 
American Motoreycle or 
Bicycle gets it at who! 


i ieyeles—tho only bievsles 
now made by the good old hand-work, American Motorcycles 
guarantco them to wear for life. V roalag 
for 1912 American Bicyclocatalog, and be the one to get your wheel at w' 

American Motoreyele 
with all Americ 


factory price. 
model 12— 
uction, complete 
‘© feature; this price illus: § 
all American Motoreyles. 


illustrated, on request. 
\ writing, state whe- 
ther interested 
fe Motorcycle or Bi- 


oyeles AMERICAN MOTOR 
CYCLE CO., 164 American Bldg., Chicago 


hones? SEED 


If you want Garden Truck that is choice, splendid 
growing, real money-making, plant Gregory’s 
Honest Seed. For over fifty-five years the main 
reliance of New England and other gardeners. 


This year's specials include Sweet Corn, Squash, 
Peas and Cucumbers of rare merit. 


You Will Like Our Catalogue 


Lists the best, not only in Vegetable Seed, but 
in Flowers, Bulbs, and Small Fruit. De- 
pendable descriptions always. 


Write for a enpy today. 
J.J. WH. GREGORY «& SON, 
108 Elm Street, Marblehead, Ma 


andBicycles § 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“*Thear you. [ can hear now as well as 
anybody. ‘How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—THE MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. | would 
not know I had them in, myself, 
only that I hear all right. 


“The Worley Phone for the 


DEAF 


made low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
* Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 752, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Why Don’t YOU 
Build a Boat 


Hundreds of men and boys are now working evenings 
building their Brooks bog Why don’t You start a 
boat?) Wesend you all parts shaped and fitted, ready 
to put together, and the nails, screws and hardware to 
complete the boat. If you can "handle hammer, saw and 
screw-driver, you can easily nail these parts into a 
staunch, beautiful power boat, sail boat, row boat, or 
canoe, Tots of men make a Brooks boat every year and 
sell it at a profit after using it all summer, 


The Brooks System 


ES 


Makes It Easy and 
Saves 7/3 Boat Builder’s Price 


Our instructions are so simple, every step is made so 
clear, that you'll find the work not only easy but enjoy- 
able. We guarantee satisfaction or we return your money. 

If you prefer, get the full-sized patterns only, with full 
instructions, at from §2 to $12. 

FREE—Brooks Boat Book, full of illustrations. Dozens 
of models and sizes from the smallest duck boat tu big 
cruisers. Write today for this book. Address 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 


6304 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 
boat, 12 passengers, speed 9% to 14 


Only $25 :: 
woes es 11165 a1) Hour. Kuock-down frame 


with full-sized patterns to finish by. Fine Free Book 
shows 100 other designs at proportionately low prices. 


for this Model 281—23-foot power 


$72 Buys This 


Lowest cash store prices as follows: 


No. 429 Buffet with Beveled French Plate Mirror €42.00 
No, 428 China Cabinet. similar mirror glassextra) 42,00 
No. 345 45 in, Pedes Vaice, with 3 leaves, top 


No. F : 
No. 100 Diners (Five) F ‘ 


Deal r’s Price . $159.00 
Which Price ? ? st Pact” ’ price 72.00 


“‘Big Six’’ Catalog Saves OVER HALF 


Write for our big catalog with six money 
ments ; over 200 pieces of Mission and Bu 
Willo-Weave Furniture, Cluny Lace 
Lamps, ete. MAILED FREE, 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. 
434 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


aving depart- 
ow Furniture, 
Curtains, Mission 
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W t Th 0 tf t 9 Live Agents—I Want to Pay You 

an IS U i s $3000 to Work for Me This Year 

‘VE got the 

proposition in the country to offer 

wide-awake men. It is easy to pick up 

$10 to $20 a day representing me, and 

your business keeps getting better the 
longer you are with me. 

By offering this ‘Lucky ’Leven”’ outfit 
(value $8.20) to your customers for only 
$1.00, don’t you think you can make a hit in 
your town? It will pay you big, too. 


Here Is the Explanation: 


I am a big manufacturer in Chicago and 
sell only through my representatives. I 
make the Finest Toilet Articles and Soaps in 
the country. My scheme of introducing 

cs] them is a tremendous money maker. 
B ig Money-- Easy Work We Back You with our capital and experience and supply everything youneed 
with fullinstructions so that you can start right out at once to make money. 
The goods sell themselves. You would understand this better if you saw my Soap and Toilet Article Combinations. 
I manufacture my own goods, and sell direct through my own representatives only—that’s why you can offer 
better goods than others and undersell them 25 to 50¢ and still make for yourself 150 to 300% profit. 
My claim that you can make $3000 per year is quite conservative—for you can actually make more than that if 
you want to hustle and put energy and ginger into your work. 


4 G. O. Earnest for five consecutive days averaged §8.00 an hour 

a ers re oing profit. The following week one day he made $25.00in 5 hours. E. 

", Newcome averages 30 orders a day, a profit of over $15.00 a day. 

J. C. Messick reports 45 to 55 sales a day, averaging easily §20.00 daily profit. They are going at a clip away beyond the 


$3000 a year mark set for you. It is partly up to the man—UP TO YOU--our nobby goods and ‘ the plan "’ do the rest. 

a I want a live agent at once in every community, and in order to establish an agent in 

ecia er your territory ] am making a Special Offer whereby you can get this entire outfit, with 

a handsome plush-lined leatherette case, without any cost to yourself, if you reply at 

onee. Get my literature and valuable information now. This is no ordinary bike pe hetemi TALK big money for you 
a 


and I MEAN IT. You can’t afford NOT to write, no matter how much of oubter you may be. Just a postal ora 
letter saying ‘‘send me your plans” will bring you the whole proposition FREE. Send today, address: 


E, M, DAVIS, Pres., E. M. Davis Soap Co,, 493 Davis Bldg., 1442 Carroll Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


VENTRILOQUISH: 


I Can Increase | aymost anyone can LEARNIT AT HOME 
Your Earnings This is no special gift as you have supposed, 


~ 7 a ec, igre but an art. I have taught thousands in all 
No matter where you live, if you parts of the world. Cost small. Send to-day 


are honestand wantan independ: | 9° ceng stamp for particulars and proofs. 
eut business of your own, send 


your name and address and I will {| Q. Ae SMITH, Room W 59-823 Bigelow St., PEORIA, LL. 


mail you our Big Free 64-Page 
Book, showing how you may earn 


$3,000 té ‘$10,000 a Year 


in the Real Estate, Brokerage and 


greatest money making 


MEDICINAL 
TOLET . 


ESE 
f . 

race th 
POWDER )\ 
= $y 


3.H. JOICE, Pres. Insurance Business. 
Our system is a positive success. We will teach you by I won the World’s First Prize for best course in Penmanship, 
mail and appoint you our Under my guidance many are becoming expert penmen. Am 
A < placing many of my students as instructors in commercial 
Special Representative colleges at high salaries, If you wish to become a better 


= penman, write me. I will send you FREE one of my Favorit: 
and help you to make meney fromthe start. Write today. | pens anda copy of the Ransomarian Journal. yp Reverse 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORP., 2449 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Il!. C. W. RANSOM, 328 Minor Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dealers Sell This Dining Room Table 
for $45.00—and It Is Worth It 


— p=) 


Constructed of the choicest quarter-sawed Oak, 54-inch 
top closed, 90-inch extension. Massive, substantial—no 


furniture you can buy is better made and $19 
Our Factory Price To You Is = 


Saving You Over Half Average Retail Price 


We absolutely guarantee that you will be satisfied with this piece and every- 
thing you purchase of us—or your money will be paid back at once. Write 
for our beautiful illustrated Furniture Book now and see many more equally 
attractive pieces at equally low prices for living room, den, dining room, 
library or bedroom. Everything shipped in complete sections. A few . 7 : 
minutes with the screw driver and it is all ready for use. Po HatiOry 10 Jex—that’s how we do it, 
rite for book. 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. fi ; 
A A It will tell you all about the Famous Brooks 
4204 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. Furniture and 100 bargains. 
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otographing the Secret Service 


The Inner Story of the { Rieéteine'a 


Civil War After 50 Years fj Messmer 


from 
General 
McClellan 


ROM shore to ship, from hill to hill, innocent-looking flags, like that 
in this photograph, sped their silent messages—and saved an army, 
started a battle—caught an enemy off guard. They were part of 
the Union Signal Corps—best friends of the Secret Service—and the 

camera caught them as they did a man’s size job in those days of confu- 
sion and dismay. Their work, so valuable to the nation, so fascinating 


April 
20th 


to hear about, was but slightly remembered til! vividly recalled by 3800 Last 
photographs of the Civil War, lost for fifty years—now found again and Day at 
contained in the ten extraordinary volumes of the [ 
v Present 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ice 


HISTORY of The 
CIVIL WAR 


In the bewildering mazes made by 4,000,000 fighting men, those 
of the Signal Service worked silently and swiftly, and now at last 
the camera has brought them their long-deserved glory. On the 
sensitive glass negatives, too, flashed scene after scene from the 
busy war life of the telegraphers, showing them as they set up 
their clicking machines in bomb proof and trench, in muddy road 
and deep forest. But most startling of the newly revealed secrets 
are the amazing glimpses into that inner Secret Service of guerril- 
las, spies and scouts—men and women both—for whom each sun- 
rise threatened a disgraceful death. That Secret Service in the 
North was organized by Allan Pinkerton, famous detective, and it 
was under his protection that Mathew Brady and other Union 
photographers took this and the other 3800 photographs now con- 
tained inthe Photographic History. Here in these pages you also 
see photographs of Union troops taken by Confederate photogra- 
phers as secret information for their armies. All this and much 
more, you will find in the part of one volume of the Photographic 
History devoted to Secret Service. There are ten volumes, cover- 
ing every phase of the war, and besides the photographs, they con- 
tain a million-word text history freshly written by fifty famous men. 


Low Price Extended to 
April 20th 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are able to 
extend the present low price and terms to April 20th. On 
that day the price will be advanced. ‘his is your last 
chance to save money. Don't miss it. 


Send for... FREE 
Sample Pages 
Send the coupon at once for sumptuous specimen pages Copyright 
from the set — with reproductions of these strange photo- 1911 
graphs. At the same time we will send you—also free—the — Review of 
romantic story of Brady, of the taking, loss and rediscovery Reviews 
of the photographs. And we will tell you how to get vour = . 


set of the Photographic History at the special low Club price 
and convenient monthly payments. 


Argosy, 4-12 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


Send me free specimen pages from the 
Photographic History of the Civil War 
with reproductions of the beautiful photo- 
graphs and the full romantic story of their 

taking, loss and discovery. At the same 
time, tell me how I can get a complete set. of 
the Photographic History through your Club 
at low price and small payments. 


Remember you must postmark your order on or before 
April 20th. Send the coupon today to make sure. 


John Wanamaker 


New York NMG s soe seedaasemae esac: 8s ooenee sone ececceeccce 
AOGESSS «ssc Geeacnaindnes devisees oe eeeneee ee sen ecevceee 
CU seas esis wis teas omnis Siasgcars s/iesjavese Statens sens cawiaiaers. 20 * 
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One Minute Post Cards— 
One Minute Profits— 
One Minute to Investigate 


6-Ib. Portable 
Post Card 
Gallery 


PROFIT IN THREE MONTHS 


That is what Lopez Diego earned over and above all hotel 
bills, railroad fares, and other expenses while traveling in 
Mexico. Browning, of Miss., says: ‘*Made $16.70 in two 
hours.” William Baker says: ‘* Made $25 in six hours. It’s 
the thing the people want.” J. M. Weidow writes: ‘I 
made $10 in only one and one-half hours’ work.” Hundreds 
of similar letters and reports tell the records of quick, big, 
easy profits with the 


Mandel” Photo Post Card Machine 


A new business of tremendous, immediate and unlimited 
money-making possibilities. No experience required—no 
canvassing—no waiting on deliveries to collect profits. 
Pleasant, healthful, vitalizing, out-door work— all or spare 
time—traveling orathome. Wonderful, new photographic 
discovery —a new scientific process — excites interest, 
arrests attention, compels immediate orders from every 
onlooker. Big, quick, clean profits at private homes, 
parties, picnics, on the street, in the country, in small 
towns, in great cities, at fairs, carnivals, conventions, 
jollifications, institutes, reunions, etc., ete.— 


Photos Direct on Post Cards— 


No Plates—No Films 


A wonderful machine that takes, finishes and delivers 
three original photo post cards per minute RIGHT ON 
THE SPOT where you take them. No rent to pay—no 
profits to divide with anyone. A cash business of pleasure 
and a great volume of profit. Machine is everything in 
one—a complete 


6-lb. Portable Post Card Gallery 


500% Profit and no Expense. A chance to travel 
and see the world—make your expenses and a lot of money 
besides. A new high class business, representing the 
opportunity of a lifetime—a chance for avy man, young 
or old, without experience or large capital, to own and con- 
trola splendid, permanent high grade business. earning 
from $2000 to $5000 a year profit. Within one week from 
today you can, if you will, own such a business and be 
making that much money over and above all expenses. 
Write today for complete FREE INFORMATION. 


$26.00 Is the Total Investment Required to 
Start This Big Paying Business of Your Own 


Sale of supplies that come to you with Outfit practically 
gives you back entire investment-—and you have the busi- 
ness clear and fully established. You begin making 
money the same day your outfit arrives. Immediate sales 
—immediate profits. Write right now. Complete infor- 
mation FREE. Address either office. 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY 


125 Ferrotype Bidg., Dept. 125 Public Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, lil. New York City, N. Y 


or 


I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
No matter where you live or what 
I will teach you the Real 


today. 
our occupation, 


state business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 


Unusual opportunity for men without 

capital to become independent for life. 

Valuable Book and full particulars Free. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
A M12 Marden Building 
€. B. Marden, Prest. Washington, D. C. 


? Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. 
Press $5. Larger $18. Rotary $60. 
Save Money. Big profit printing for 
others, Alleasy, rules sent. Write factory for 
press catalogue, T'YPE, cards, paper, &c. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, 


Connecticut. 
Buy 


your NECK WEAR Fromcctory 


Pure Silk, Barathea weave, solid colors, 134 in. wide, 
reversible, or ‘ vl Fan” like cut, 4-in-hand, 48 in. long. - 
GENUINEONE DOLLAR QUALITY; PIN PROOF, 


Introduc- 9 Scarfs for $1.00, post paid 


tory price 
| Colors: Navy, Garnet, Helio, Dark Green, Tobacco, 
Purple, Steel Gray, Cadet, Black, White. Silk Socks, 
reinforced sole, toe and heel, to match Scarfs, 50c pair. 
Send postal for illustrated catalogue and samples. 


ELECTRIC CITY SILK CO., J2, W. Market, Scranton, Pa. 


Are You Interested 
In The Theater? 


EAD “Stage Comment” 

in THE MUNSEY for 
April. The editor of this 
department, who has been 
contributing articles about 
the theater to THE 
MUNSEY for twenty years, 


will compare the ideals and 
purposes of the plays and 
players of nearly a quarter 
century ago with those of 


the present. You will find 
this article intensely interest- 
ing and informative. 


The April MUNSEY will 


appear on your dealer’s 
news-stand March 25. Ten 
cents a copy. 
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Wiere the World's Best 
i #a| Dressed Men Gome rom, ga 


Tue RovacTaitors 
Spring fy Summ 
sesson 912 


In the ROSE: 
of over 8,000 
Royal Tailoring 


dealers, there is now on display 
the Supreme Spring Woolen Exhibit; a 
full half-a-thousand of the picked ‘plums ’”’ 
and ‘‘peaches’’ that the looms have turned 
out zew this season. 

And every bit of it is YOURS—for vou to 
delightedly browse through and uncover the cloth zdea/ 
of vour fancy. For somewhere, here, is that ove par- 
ticular AFFINITY of your fabric taste that you would 
call ‘‘just right’? for your Spring suit or overcoat ! 


Made-to-measure De Live This ts Vour Invitation 

The Royal Svstem is exclus‘zvly a The main purpose of this opening 
service in high-quality made-to- Spring announcement is to invite 
order clothes. you to enjoy the hospitality that our 

Behind your dealer’s showing of 8,000 Royal merchants have author- 


the season's best woolens, is the fa- ized us to extend. We want you to 
mous Royal Broadway Tailor-shop call and inspect the big Royal 
Service—ready to build to your or- Woolen Show; to see for yourself 
der in Chicago or New York, the how this service is building at $20, 
made-to-measure suit of your dicta- $25, $30 and $35 the utmost in made- 
tion and “ body-direction." to-measure, all pure wool clothes, 


COPYRIGHT 19 2 THE ROYAL TAILORS 


Tailors 
Royal Tailored-To- “The ClothesThat 


wv 
Your Order Clothes Chicago Jfr Ma New. Work Real Men Wear’ 


President 


a | 
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IFTY years ago the Pony Express® 
became the most efficient messenger 
service ever known. 


Pony riders carried messages from 
Missouri to California, nearly two thou- 
sand miles across mountains and des- 
erts, through blizzards and sand storms, 
constantly in danger of attack by 
hostile Indians. 


Fresh horses were supplied at short 
intervals, and the messages, relayed 
from rider to rider, were delivered in 
the record-breaking time of seven and 
one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took the place 


The Pony Express 


A Pioneer of the Bell System 


of the Pony Express, carrying messages 
across this western territory. Today 
the telephone lines of the Bell System 
have done more, for they have bound 
together ranch and mine and camp and 
village. 


This network of telephone lines, 
following the trails of the Indians, con- 
nects with the telegraph to carry mes-. 
sages throughout the worid. 


By means of Universal Bell Service 
the most remote settler is no longer 
isolated, but has become a constantly 
informed citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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ie Fabric that is SURE to 
meet with your Approval | 


‘Well, how is it, Mr. Tailor?” 

** How do you like it?” 

“Tt looks good to me. I'm sure the cloth is 
right because you can't go wrong on the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co.'s Puritan Serge. It’s becoming 
and it stands up. But you are the doctor as to 
fit and tailoring.” 

‘Well, sir, ’'m proud to say the work in that 
suit is worthy of the cloth. It’s a pleasure to 
make a suit of Puritan Serge because, no matter 
how long it’s worn, it’s a credit to the workman- 
ship put into it.” 


A thoroughbred style fabric for the man who cares 


—is one of the most beautiful rich shades of blue ever 

woven. It is a distinctive serge, with the warmth of 

sunlight in it, with a draping quality and feel that mark 

the true style fabric. Pure wool, through and through. Thoroughly 
dependable. Width 58-60 inches. London shrunk. 

Tell your tailor you want Puritan Serge. He has it or can get it. Puritan 
Serge is also used for high-grade ready-to-wear suits. Thename FM EF 

: ) . PUR Ss 2st RGE 
is stamped on the back of the cloth. 

If unable to obtain Puritan Serge. 
send us the name of your clothier or 
tailor, with money order or check for 
quantity required at $3.00 per yard 
(3% yards for man’s suit), and you 


will be supplied through regular 
channels, as we do not sell at retail. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Co. of N. Y. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN BLDG. 
4th Ave., 18th and 19th Streets 


NEW YORK 
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We want every man, whether he lives 
in the smallest town or largest city, to 
have our Style Book. It tells you, 
how to secure the jest New York 
Custom tailored clothes and save at 
least one-third of your clothes money. 


Send for our Spring 
Style Book—It’s Free 


How We Sell—We have no agents— 
we have no representatives of any kind—our 
business is done wrec/, and our very comprehensive 
catalog does it. This direct method e//mina/es the agent and 
in-between man, and that saves you at least oe-/hird on every garment we 
produce. Take your own order and save at least $6.50. To frove it, we will 
make, fo your individual measure, a 


$20 Guaranteed Suit for $13.50 


Our Guarantee #s as broad and clear Our catalog is our only salesman. 
as it can possthly be made. Tt means that We will put its mute evidence up against 
the clothes mus/ fit you—they mus? live | @2Y salesman’s strongest arguments. No 
up to every claim we make, or you are matter what priced clothes YOU Weal, We 

der no obligations to | eep them. Our ; 208,@#*t# to come in direct competition 
under no o ‘ K mm. 


; ; : ‘with the man who sells you now. 
measuring system is so s/mp/e that any- Don't think of placing your order for 


one at home can take your measure as €X- clothes until you send for our catalog. 
pertly asa skilled custom tailor. Even Like thousands of others ‘every season, 
if you should make a slip in measuring you also will become a steady BELL pa- 
yourself, we hold ourselves responsible. | tron and an enthusiastic BELL admirer. 


OUR FABRICS, TAILORING AND OUR STYLES 


© 9 Our catalog contains 64 beautiful samples. Show them to anyone who is a judge 
3 of woolens and froze to yourself the superiority of our fabrics. You won't 

ay find a éefter choice of fabrics—you won’t find more /horeugh tailoring than 
KAN we put into our clothes. Certainly you won’/ find so much gvality at so 


re) a A . 
Ge. ey % little cost. This catalog contains photographic reproductions of the 
% Uy & styles that will be worn by the des¢ dressers in New York and every 


S 
* “gy style centre. It contains numerous letters from the thousands of 
%,, & pleased customers who have learned the saz/ng and the perfection 
Way Uy. of Bell Clothes. 


Oh os THE BELL TAILORS OF NEW YORK 


tog 116-120 Walker St., New York City 
a oan yy 


My .A Send-Coupon for FREE Style Book 
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